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WHAT IS NATIONALITY ? 


THERE is no idea which has 
made more way in Europe 
during the last fifty years than 
that of nationality, which as- 
serts that it takes a great 
deal more to make a nation 
than mere political unity or 
a well-defined portion of the 
globe. We now recognise some 
far more subtle and sentimen- 
tal bond of union, which makes 
@ nation feel itself one in 
spirit, or in language, or in 
creed, or in a supposed de- 
scent from the same ancestors. 
This last is called the unity 
of race, and there has been 
a growing belief, especially 
among the smaller races in 
our great empires, that every 
so-called race should be in- 
dependent of its neighbours 
and manage its own affairs. 
I need hardly say that this 
general description of nation- 
ality teems with ambiguities 
and difficulties. Not one of 
these elements in any national- 
ity, even if it can be defined, 
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is decisive: there is hardly one 
which may not be in conflict 
with the rest. To an Ameri- 
can citizen, I can conceive this 
problem of defining nationality 
may seem idle or unimportant. 
But this is only because that 
great people has solved the 
question by fusing a great 
number of what are called 
nationalities, so that they are 
not recognised as separate 
items in the United States, 
but all make up the American 
nation. It aspires te some- 
thing like the chemical fusion 
of oxygen and hydrogen into 
water, where these constituent 
elements are no longer to be 
distinguished ; whereas in the 
European empires the fusion 
is in most cases only mechan- 
ical, and the separate parts 
are often prominent enough. 
Nevertheless, we have seen in 
America an extension of that 
empire to inferior physical 
types, and we may conceive it 
extended to people like the 
M 
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Canadians of Quebec, where 
the problem of nationality 
might assume grave import- 
ance. If there be now any 
distinct nationality (apart from 
the Negroes) in the States, 
it is probably that of the 
Jews, and even these tend to 
become fused like the rest in 
the great crucible of American 
society. 

But how different is it in 
Europe! The earliest solidar- 
ity after the dark ages of 
confusion was that of oreed. 
Christian Europe felt a bond 
of unity against the heathen 
and the “foul paynim.” Pres- 
ently the royal houses, by 
intermarriages and bequests, 
came to create another great 
solidarity, while the popula- 
tions were as yet strange to 
one another in languages and 
in habits; and so any Life of 
the Emperor Charles V. will 
show how there were royal 
connections from Hungary to 
Spain, from Sicily to Scot- 
land, which made it possible 
for any prince, or even prin- 
cess, to succeed to a duchy 
or principality over remote 
and foreign nationalities. The 
temptation to strengthen them- 
selves by these alliances, and 
bring various sections of 
Europe under a common ruler, 
when rulers had real or even 
despotic power, led to the 
gradual crystallisation of large 
and not very homogeneous 
populations into kingdoms or 
empires, each of which con- 
fessedly embraced several na- 
tionalities, but embraced them 
for their good, as the armies 
of the king or emperor pro- 
tected them, and the exactions 
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of one ruler over a vast area 
were not so searching as those 
of several petty local chiefs, 
Thus the process went on 
of absorbing nationalities into 
nations, which were confessedly 
great political units governed 
by a single chief, and escap- 
ing great dangers under his 
protection. 

It is since the rise of 
democratic ideas in govern- 
ment, and perhaps owing to 
them, that a contrary ten- 
dency has arisen. Not only 
the separate classes but the 
separate sections of the great 
empires of Europe have begun 
to feel that they have claims 
for separate consideration ; that 
they are not to be fused in a 
great cosmopolitan cluster of 
Imperial societies, but that they 
have a right to regard them- 
selves as separate from the be- 
ginning, separate in race or 
language or religion, and only 
coerced into a pretended unity 
by conquest or by the constraint 
of circumstances. The pro- 
fessed aim of these sections of 
empires which call themselves 
nationalities is to break up the 
great systems of Europe into 
smaller and smaller political 
units, and so to revert to that 
condition of the world from 
which modern Europe has been 
developed. 

But when we consider the 
claims on which these preten- 
sions are based, we shall be 
surprised at their weakness ; 
and when we consider the prob- 
able consequences of their re- 
cognition, we cannot but feel 
alarm at the prospects of civ- 
ilisation in the world. The 
first and simplest claim is that 
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of race. “We are a distinct 
race,” they say, “from our con- 
querors, and we have @ right 
to recover our independence.” 
What do you mean by a distinct 
race, and how is it to be de- 
fined? If you mean purity of 
descent from homogeneous 
commen ancestors, clear of 
contamination with adjoining 
people, then we may safely say 
that there are no even approxl- 
mately pure races in Europe 
but the Gipsies and the 
Jews, and they have not, and 
probably will not, set up a 
claim to be separate nations, 
All the other nationalities 
which are now asserting the 
right to separate political or- 
ganisation are notoriously 
mixed in race, and are gener- 
ally supposed to owe their 
vigour to that very mixture. 
Let us take two prominent 
examples. The Hungarians 
(Magyars), who were for a long 
time a distinct nation, but have 
been under the control of 
Austria, from which they are 
eagerly freeing themselves, are 
really a small minority of Tar- 
tars, non-Aryan in blood, now 
mostly Protestant in creed, 
living as a dominant national- 
ity among a vast crowd of 
Slovaks, who speak a wholly 
different language, profess the 
Roman Catholic creed, and are 
not at all at one in sympathies 
with their Magyar aristocracy. 
The claim therefore of the 
Hungarians to govern Hung- 
ary a8 an independent kingdom 
is not a claim based (as in 
Bohemia) on the homogeneity 
of the people that inhabit the 
country, but on the fact that a 
small minority in that country — 
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claims to represent all the 
Slovaks, Germans, Jews, Gip- 
sies, &c., who live among 
them. Yet the Hungarians 
put forth strongly the demand 
of nationality. 

The Irish, who are so loud in 
their demands for a separate 
and independent political life, 
and for Ireland as a nation 
among the nations of the earth, 
are equally absurd when they 
assert this independence on the 
ground that they are a separate 
and distinct race. Forno race 
was ever more mixed, and per- 
haps the least important ele- 
ment among them all is the 
Celtic stock from which most 
Irish patriots would derive the 
race. First there were in 
Ireland those prehistoric races 
well known in the Celtic 
legends as Firbolgs, Tuatha 
de Danaan, &c., who were all 
over the country when the 
Celtic conquerors arrived, and 
who have left manifest traces 
in the types of the Irish people 
to the present day. These 
types are quite distinct from 
any Celtic type that we know. 
Then came the Celtic invaders, 
who conquered and intermar- 
ried with them, and imposed 
upon them their language, just 
as the Arab minority have im- 
posed upon the Copts of Egypt 
their now universal Arabic. 
Then came Northmen, who 
built the principal cities of 
Ireland and settled on the 
coast, and who have also left 
clear traces of their type. 
Then, not to speak of Spanish 
traders in the West, we have 
English and Scottish settle- 
ments over all the country, 
supplying it with almost all 
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its wealth, energy, and intel- 
lect in recent centuries. And 
yet the Irish are making claims 
for separate nationality on the 
ground of being a Celtic race! 
The claim based on a4 
separate language is equally 
unsound. Nations have often 
completely changed their 
tongue. I have just cited the 
signal instance of Egypt, where 
a tongue with perhaps the most 
ancient literature and script in 
the world, surviving on count- 
less monuments, was effaced in 
a few centuries by the wholly 
foreign tongue of its conquerors. 
In Ireland from the sixteenth 
century till yesterday English 
was steadily replacing Irish all 
through the country. We had 
come to that condition when 
there were not 20,000 illiterate 
peasants in the West who could 
not talk English, and they 
were all anxious that their 
children should learn it. The 
patriotic agitation against 
England for the last 200 years 
has been carried on in English, 
and by men with English blood 
in their veins. The Catholic 
officers and soldiers who left 
Ireland when William III. 
had conquered the country, 
and who remained for 100 
years a distinct Irish corps in 
the service of France, noted 
for its splendid bravery in 
battles against the English— 
this corps always persisted in 
speaking English and _ in 
having the English red for 
its uniform. Even Dan 
O’Connell, who was perhaps 
the only leader who could 
pretend to a pure Irish de- 
scent, and who talked Irish, 
confessed that its day was 





past, and lived all his life 
speaking and agitating for 
the cause of Ireland in Eng- 
lish, The present revival, 
therefore, even if it were not 
artificial, is unhistorical and 
illogical. It assumes that a 
nation must have a language 
distinct from its neighbours 
to be a separate natien; it 
assumes that speaking an 
obsolete tongue will foster 
patriotism. It only fosters 
isolation, and prevents the 
arguments of its speakers from 
obtaining a hearing in the 
great world. The same tend- 
ency now apparently successful 
in Bohemia is not really an- 
alogous, for Bohemian (Czech) 
was always the language of 
the lower classes, and was 
spoken by millions of them 
without intermission, when the 
literary revival of the language 
started from this solid ground 
sixty years ago. 

Another basis assigned to 
nationality is a common 
creed. There are _ broad 
generalisations about religion 
which give colour to this idea. 
We hear that Latin races are 
prone to the Catholic form of 
faith, while Protestantism is 
akin to Teutonic races. I 
gravely doubt whether there 
is any truth in these vague 
statements. There were plenty 
of non-Latin races in the south 
and east of Europe (Styria, 
Carinthia, Bohemia, &c.) which 
were zealously Protestant for 
at least two centuries, and then 
became, under intelligent Jesuit 
persecution, equally zealous 
Catholics. And though there 
are many ignorant Irishmen 
who make creed a test of 
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nationality, it is certain that 
there are in Ireland theusands 
of Irishmen who are Protes- 
tants, and thousands of English 
who are Catholics. It is my 
deliberate opinion, and I have 
set down the evidence in my 
‘Epoch of Irish History,’ that 
but for the Jesuit counterblast 
in 1590-2, all Ireland was 
rapidly becoming Protestant, 
and this with a selfish and 
idle missionary Church. Had 
the Anglican ministry shown 
one tithe of the zeal and the 
devotion of the Jesuits, who 
faced martyrdom every day 
in their crusade, this most 
Catholic country would have 
been as Protestant as Bohemia, 
the land of John Huss and his 
Church, is now Catholic. These 
considerations, to which I could 
add many more from the history 
of Europe, show clearly that 
creed is no test of nationality. 
Neither does it mean confine- 
ment to a particular area, such 
as an island or a country separ- 
ated from its neighbours by 
great rivers or chains of Alps. 
Groups of people have gener- 
ally carried their nationality 
with them wherever they go, 
and though those who are 
scattered among another race 
intermarry with their neigh- 
bours, and often not only 
lose their old nationality but 
assume a new one, yet there 
are many cases where the old 
holds its sway and asserts itself 
in curious ways. A friend of 
mine on duty in a London 
hospital found a patient in his 
ward whose accent proved him 
at once to be a native of 
South Cork, where this medi- 
cal student had been born and 
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brought up. He at once ex- 
pressed his sympathy for his 
suffering compatriot. But the 
patient protested, “I am no 
Irishman.” “Do you mean 
to say you don’t come from 
Co. Cork?” “Ido.” “And 
from Skibbereen?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“And your father before 
you, and your grandfather?” 
“Yes.” ‘ And you tell me you 
are no Irishman!” Where- 
upon the man raised himself 
with difficulty in his bed and 
said solemnly: “The children 
of Israel was 400 years in 
Egypt, and did anybody ever 
call them Egyptians?” He 
came from an old Cromwellian 
settlement of Englishmen, who 
still survive at Skibbereen, and 
are still distinct in type and 
habits. Strabo in the first 
century tells of the inhabi- 
tants of Posidonia (Pestum, 
in Italy), once pure Greeks, 
but barbarised out and out by 
Lucanian conquerors, that on 
one day every year they met, 
with mourning and lamen- 
tation, to keep in memory 
their old manners and cus- 
toms, which had long been 
abandoned, And so in myriad 
cases. 

The opposite, that of a popu- 
lation fused and lost among 
the people they conquered, is 
just as frequent; or again, 
the conquered people may be 
absorbed by the conquerors. 
The early inhabitants of Ire- 
land, for example, were s0 
dominated by the Celts that 
the whole country became 
apparently Celtic, and it was 
not till the days of modern 
research that the composite 
character of the Irish was even 
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suspected. The Celts assumed 
themselves to be autochthonous, 


just as the Greeks of Attica 
did, though the majority of 
the place- names in Attica 
testify that they were given 
by a non-Hellenic population. 
Athens itself, Lycabettus, 
Hymettus, Ilissos, and, fur- 
ther away, Corinth, and many 
others, have no Greek deriva- 
tion. There is hardly a country 
in Europe that does not show 
similar phenomena. Enough, 
therefore, and more than 
enough, has been said to 
show that we cannot call 
nationality the result of living 
together in one country or part 
of a country, any more than 
we can find it represented by 
a race free from any admix- 
ture of others, or marked by 
@ unity in language or in 
creed. 

What, then, is this now pre- 
valent idea of nationality which 
is making such a stir in the 
world? Is it a mere phantom 
which has deluded the nations 
of the world, a Will-o’-the-wisp 
which has led them into path- 
less error? I think not, and 
I am prepared to allow it great 
influence in the future of our 
civilisation, both for good and 
for evil. When probed to the 
bottom, we discover it to be 
@ mere sentiment, a feeling 
among groups of men that 
they belong to one family in 
interests and habits, that they 
are brethren together, and re- 
gard their neighbours as com- 
parative strangers; and this 
forms a real bond of union, 
which is strengthened by any 
other bond they can dis- 
cover, or even invent. This 
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common sentiment among the 
members of a society is not 
to be thought a small thing; 
it may have the most serious 
consequences—it may mould 
the whole life of men. We 
often hear of a grievance being 
only sentimental, as if it were 
opposed to, or te be dis- 
tinguished from, a real griev- 
ance. The truth is that no 
grievance is real till it is senti- 
mental, for it is in sentiment 
that grievance exists. And 
likewise, when men have got 
it into their heads that they 
are a distinct nationality, built 
upon more or less vague or 
unreal traditions, they will 
invent and clutch at any kind 
of reason to prove that this 
sentiment has a deep root in 
the nature of things. They 
will imagine a unity of race, 
they will assert that they come 
from a common home; they 
will claim that they always 
spoke a distinct language, and 
that they always worshipped 
their God in the same way. 
But all these cannot account 
for the sentiment, for they are 
never all true together, though 
they are probably never all 
false. But, as in the pedigrees 
of certain of our Lords, which 
are made up by heralds and 
flatterers, they come to do duty 
in a family tree to which they 
may be related, but into which 
they may have entered by 
dishonesty or mistake. 

We come in conclusion to 
discuss the good or the harm 
which this now fashionable 
sentiment is doing in the civil- 
ised world. Let us first cite 
an instance in which it seems 
to do unmixed good. Take 
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the case of Scotland. After 
the Union with England in 
1705, there were outbursts of 
nationality in the shape of 
rebellions, which brought great 
misery upon the country. But 
when these were over, and the 
Scottish people began to under- 
stand the commercial benefits 
of the Union, and also the 
scope which young Scots found 
opened to them as members of 
Great Britain, the bitter feel- 
ing of conquered nationality 
began to reconcile itself with 
the change, and so the Scots 
became gradually a loyal por- 
tion of the British Empire. 
But the nationality of the 
Scots is as marked as ever. 
Though thoroughly proud of 
it, nay, perhaps, because they 
are proud of it, they despise 
keeping it up by artificial 
means, least of all by insisting 
on galvanising into life and 
teaching in all Scottish schools 
the language of their High- 
lands. They know very well 
that though Gaelic gives a 
strong flavour to their speech, 
and even to their poetry, they 
can do all they want for Scot- 
land without isolating her from 
her neighbours, and making 
the access of civilisation more 
difficult to her children. Con- 
sider the ludicrous contrast of 
the Hungarians, who at their 
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millenary national exhibition 
in Buda-Pesth thought it a 
piece of dignified patriotism to 
put up all the notices through- 
out the building in Hungarian 
alone—a Tartar language 
which hardly anybody in 
Europe understands, and 
which nobody wants to learn. 
Such a comical absurdity 
would be quite possible now 
in Ireland, if the extreme ad- 
vocates of the Gaelic move- 
ment had their way. The 
isolation of nations by divers 
languages is indeed one of the 
greatest bars to human pro- 
gress, ever since the nations 
around the tower of Babel had 
their high ambitions shattered 
by the confusion of tongues. 
Nationalities which seek this 
means of self-assertion en- 
cumber themselves with a 
needless difficulty, and put a 
clog upon all their education. 
If there be one thing more 
than another which marks the 
good sense of the American 
States, it is that they will not 
tolerate the sentimental pres- 
ervation of other tongues than 
English in their Parliaments, 
and by this more than by any- 
thing else they are probably 
making their motley popula- 
tion a distinct nationality as 
well as a great nation. 


J. P. MABAFFY. 














FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


AKSO WAD DOK. 


ALL this happened years 
ago, when I was Acting-Resi- 
dent of Yambo, in Eastern 
Numidia. In those days there 
were no railways, no tele- 
graphs, no steamers in the 
river above Meshra. The only 
roads were the native paths 
through the bush, and it took 
a month to get a message to 
Headquarters, another to get 
an answer. I was the only 
white man permanently in 
Yambo, which is a district 
about as big as Yorkshire, and 
I lived absolutely alone from 
year’s end to year’s end, except 
for an occasional visit from an 
inspector, a doctor, or a pro- 
spector. Any sort of English- 
man was welcome—even one 
who had just come out of 
prison. He, I remember, went 
away with my watch and two 
spoons, after a week’s stay, 
but I hadn’t the heart to pro- 
secute him: he was the only 
white man I had seen for six 
months. So I just sent Akso 
Wad Dok after him with a 
note to say he had better re- 
turn them, which he did, like 
a lamb. 

This brings me to Akso Wad 
Dok, who is the hero of this 
yarn, or rather, I suppose, the 
victim. He was the very first 
prisoner I ever had to try. 
The charge was stealing a cow, 
and the evidence was quite 
clear. Akso, called upon for 
his defence, said that he had 
noticed the cow, that it seemed 
to him a good sort of cow, and 





that therefore he had taken it. 
He was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. Thereupon he 
petitioned the Court for a 
flogging instead. He pointed 
out that the jail was known 
to be full of afreets, who would 
certainly eat him alive in the 
night: I thought at first he 
meant bugs, in which case his 
allegation would have been 
well founded, but it turned out 
that he meant devils. He 
begged and prayed for a flog- 
ging: it really was most affect- 
ing ; and asI had power under 
the Code to substitute flogging 
for imprisonment I finally let 
him off with twenty-five lashes. 
He took them without a mur- 
mur, though my experienced 
sergeant applied them with 
zeal; and from that day for- 
ward he could never do enough 
to show his gratitude. It 
seems curious that one should 
gain a man’s affections by 
ordering him to be pretty 
severely flogged, but there was 
no doubt whatever that Akso 
was entirely devoted to me. 
I liked him myself, I must 
say—he was such a jovial 
beggar and such a good sports- 
man. He didn’t belong to any 
of the tribes in those parts, 
having been a slave-boy brought 
right across Africa in Rabeh 
Zobehr’s time, and left stranded 
in Yambo, by some accident, 
shortly before the French put 
an end to Rabeh’s ambitions. 
He was, I think, a N’Zande, 
or Nyam-Nyan, from the Bahr 
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el Ghazal; but he was always 
very vague about his tribe. 
Probably the Arab slave-raiders 
had caught him when he was 
still too young to know the 
tribal name. 

I did a good deal of shooting 
in those days; and Akso got 
into the habit of coming out 
with me, armed with an enor- 
mous spear. He was quite a 
good tracker, and a cheery 
fellow to have about. I used 
to laugh at his great spear, 
but one day it came in very 
handy, when a leopard I had 
hit rather far back came for 
me, I missed him clean at 
ten yards: a charging leopard 
comes so fast you can hardly 
see him; and J expect I should 
have been done for if I’d been 
alone. But Akso got past me 
in time to catch the brute on 
the point of his spear, and 
spitted him like a lark. Jolly 
plucky thing to do: a charging 
leopard is no joke. 

After that he attached him- 
self to me as a sort of un- 
official guide, philosopher, and 
friend,— used to feed in my 
compound and do odd _ jobs. 
I don’t think I used to pay 
him any regular wages, but I 
gave him what he wanted, 
which wasn’t much. One 
thing I gave him was a trade- 
gun, which he'd set his heart 
on, Quite wrong, I suppose, 
and contrary to the Conven- 
tion of somewhere-or - other ; 
but in those days international 
conventions didn’t seem to 
penetrate so far inland as 


Yambo. After that, he left 
the spear at home, and took 
to bringing out the gun, 
loaded with buck-shot. This 
made me a bit nervous at 
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first; but he was quite safe 
with it, and used to stand by 
to stop a charge whenever I 
got a shot at lion, leopard, 
or rhino, Manvers, who was 
then Inspector - General, used 
to call him my man Friday ; 
and certainly he was a devoted 
servant. 

Then, one day, I heard that 
a white man was coming up 
from the river, and in the 
evening I strolled out to meet 
him. It turned out to be one 
Mackay, a bug-hunter, who 
had come to look for the big 
black-and-white beetle, which 
is reported to be found in 
Yambo, though I have never 
seen one. He had only two 
bearers left, all the rest having 
bolted: those two seemed to 
be loaded up with collecting- 
boxes; apart from that he had 
no luggage of any kind. He 
was in rags, and dripping with 
sweat, and as he came up the 
path he nagged continually at 
his two remaining bearers, and 
occasionally poked them with 
the handle of his butterfiy-net. 
I can’t think why they hadn’t 
deserted too. If there’s one 
thing our black brothers ab- 
solutely loathe it’s being 
nagged at. They don’t mind 
being a bit cursed now and 
then, or even beaten, so long 
as it’s all over in a few minutes, 
and everybody happy again; 
but they simply won't stay 
with a master who continually 
reproves them. 

I took Mackay to my house, 
and sent off a party to collect 
his baggage. He wasn’t really 
at all a bad little chap, except 
for his unfortunate manner 
with the natives. I tackled 
him on the subject, and told 
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him the story of Pie-dish 
O’Brien, my first chief. 
O’Brien’s practice was, if any 
food displeased him, to send 
for the cook and throw dish 
and food together at his head, 
accompanied by perhaps half 
a dozen well-chosen expres- 
sions, after which he regarded 
the incident as closed. It used 
to come rather expensive in 
crockery, and the cook was 
generally more or less bruised ; 
but there was no doubt that 
he was devoted to O’Brien. 
He never would leave him, 
though he had lots of good 
offers, having developed under 
_ this rather drastic treatment 
into an Al chef. The reason 
for his devotion, as he once 
confided to me, was that 
O’Brien never nagged at him. 
Mackay said there was no 
excuse for such disgusting 
violence, which was pretty 
good, considering his own per- 
formance with the handle of 
his butterfly-net,—jolly hefty 
stick, too. 

Well, he stayed with me for 
some weeks, and, as I was 
very busy, I turned him over 
to Akso to be trotted round 
after his bugs and things. 
Poor old Akso didn’t half like 
it; he thought all this bug- 
hunting a fool’s game to start 
with, and then Mackay never 
stopped talking at him. Akso, 
it appeared, had knocked down 
a butterfly with a stick, and 
brought the mangled remains 
in triumph to Mackay. It 
turned out to be a very rare 
kind, and, of course, the re- 
mains were no good as a speci- 
men. Mackay never stopped 
scolding about it, though it is 
not at all likely that he would 
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have got the butterfly if Akso 
had left it alone; and anyhow, 
it was only an excess of zeal 
on Akso’s part. But Mackay 
couldn’t see that, and kept on 
for days complaining about it. 

Finally Akso turned really 
sulky. He said, among other 
things, that he was a warrior, 
and not a slave-boy; that, 
when his women nagged at 
him, it was his custom to beat 
them; and that if a man 
nagged like a woman, he 
ought to be beaten like a 
woman. Of course I gave him 
a dressing down, but I told 
Mackay he’d much better for- 
get about his butterfly, and 
give Akso a rest—and he 
promised he would. 

One morning, when I was 
writing in my office, my ser- 
geant came in to say that the 
news had come that Mackay 
had been killed. I rode off at 
once to the place, and there I 
found the poor little beggar 
with a hole in his back you 
could have put your fist in. 
Someone had shot him at close 
range from behind; and there 
at the edge of the scrub we 
found the trade-gun I had 
given to Akso Wad Dok. 
Akso himself was nowhere to 
be seen. It looked a pretty 
clear ease, didn’t it? 

Well, of course, I had the 
country scoured; but Akso 
came strolling in himself late 
in the afternoon. The ser- 
geant collared him at once, 
and brought him in to me. 
All he would say was that 
someone had stolen his gun, 
and that he’d been out looking 
for it. So I committed him 


for trial on the charge of 
murder. 
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The trial came off three 
days later. The Court was 
composed of myself and two 
assessors. Mohammed Hassan, 
the local learned man of the 
Moslems, not really a Kadi, 
but a sort of deputy 
(“Maazoun” they call it), was 
one of them; the other was 
Manuyama, the Head Chief, 
rather a formal old bird: just 
the sort of man who would 
have yarned about the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive 
functions, if he had known any 
language in which you can 
talk that sort of stuff. 

My old sergeant did Prose- 
cutor, according to his lights. 
He had got all the witnesses 
collected in a bunch outside 
the Court; so far as I could 
see, from where I sat, he was 
trying to teach them to form 
fours. When I called for one 
of them, he picked him out of 
the crowd and sent him in 
with the warning, “If you tell 
lies, you'll be sent to prison.” 
It’s not really such a bad way 
of conducting a prosecution, at 
least among primitive people. 

Magindo, 1st witness, said— 

“The white man who is 
dead used to go every day 
into the bush. He used to 
catch insects and put them in 
boxes. It is not known why 
he did this. Akso Wad Dok 
used to go with him. That 
is all I know.” 

By the Court. “Were you in 
the village on the day when 
the white man was killed?” 

Witness. “No. I had gone 


to Mabinda to buy a cow.” 
Malolo, 2nd witness, said— 


“T have been stone - blind 
from my youth up, and I know 
nothing of this affair.” 

Akkousha, 3rd witness, said— 

“The white man who is 
dead used to call out for Akso 
Wad Dok, whose hut is close 
to mine, every morning on his 
way to the bush. On the day 
he died I heard him call, but I 
do not know whether Akso 
Wad Dok came out. I did not 
see either of them.” 

Manama, 4th witness, said— 

“T saw the white man on 
the morning he died. He 
walked through the village 
alone. He called out several 
times for Akso Wad Dok. 
Afterwards I saw him going 
along the path by the old 
clearing. He then had a man 
close behind him with a gun. 
I think it was Akso Wad Dok, 
but I am not sure. It was a 
long way off.” 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th wit- 
nesses gave substantially the 
same evidence as Manama. 
They were all sure that the 
man had a gun, but they were 
not certain that it was Akso. 
They thought it must have 
been, because he always went 
out with the white man. 

Kissuru, a sub-chief, 8th wit- 
ness, said— 

“Hight days ago there was 
a beer-drinking in my house. 
Akso Wad Dok was there. A 
man from the Congo was there 
also. This man said, after 
drinking beer, that he had 
once shot a white man. He 
said he was waiting with a 
gun by a game path, and a fat 
white man came along, and 
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did not see him; so, when this 
white man had passed, he put 
his gun close to him and fired, 
and the white man was killed. 
He did not know who the 
white man was, but he shot 
him because he wanted to see 
if he could kill him or not. So 
Akso Wad Dok said that was 
a fool’s trick, because some 
white men were very good. 
But, he said, this new white 
man is like a scolding woman: 
one of these days I shall shoot 
him, if he will go on scolding.” 

Other witnesses confirmed 
this story. 

Akso said, “It is true I said 
that. But the white man 
stopped scolding, and I did 
not shoot him.” 

As usual, the most import- 
ant evidence came last. Three 
men, reputable cultivators and 
heads of households, deponed 
that they had been returning 
to the village on that morning, 
and had met Mackay in the 
road by the old clearing and 
Akso Wad Dok close behind 
him carrying a gun. 

Akso became excited for the 
first time. “This is a lie,” he 
said. “I never carried my gun 
when I went out with this 
white man. Does one shoot 
beetles with a gun?” 

“On this day you had a 
gun,” said one of them. “It 
was for that reason that we 
noticed you.” 

The other witnesses said 
nothing worth recording. This, 
with the evidence as to finding 
the body and the gun, and of 
such post-mortem examination 
as I had been able to make, 
formed the case for the prose- 
cution. 
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Akso Wad Dok, in his own 


defence, said— 

“T never shot this white man. 
I should often have liked to 
shoot him, but I never did. 
On the morning that he died I 
found that my gun was gone, 
so I went out to look for it. 
That is all I know.” 

By the Court. “Did you 
mention the loss of your gun 
to any one?” 

Akso. “To no one in the 
village.” 

By the Court. “To any one 
outside the village?” 

Akso hesitated. ‘ Come,” I 
said, “you had much better 
tell the whole truth.” 

“Well,” he said, “this is the 
truth. I went to Gobindo, the 
witch-doctor at Enas, to ask 
him to smell out my gun. I 
did not say this before, because 
you are angry with the witch- 
doctor, and I knew you would 
be angry with me for going to 


him.” 


‘“‘What time did you go?” I 
asked. 

“Very soon after daylight,” 
he said. 

“Did any one see you, going 
or coming?” I asked. 


“No,” he said; “I went 
through the bush, and I saw 
no one.” 

I sent a messenger to bring 
Gobindo, and adjourned the 
Court till he could arrive. 

Gobindo was a most poison- 
ous old brute, like all these 
witch-doctors: he had probably 
earned a hanging a hundred 
times over, for child-murder if 
for nothing else. He came 
smiling into the witness-box, 
and declared he had not seen 
Akso Wad Dok for months. 
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I asked poor Akso if he had 


anything more to say. 

“No,” he said; “I never 
killed the white man. These 
people are lying. The truth 
is being hidden from you, my 
master.” 

The Court was cleared, and 
I asked my assessors for their 
views. Mohammed Hassan 
said— 

“There is no certain know- 
ledge, except in God, the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful, But 
my thought is that the prisoner 
is he who killed the white man. 
The witnesses are all one way. 
They are only pagans; but 
why should they lie about it? 
He slew him because he was 
angry at his talk.” 

Manuyama said, “ Who had 
a gun in the village except 
Akso Wad Dok? Who went 
out every day with the white 
man except Akso Wad Dok? 
His gun was found by the white 
man’sbody. His story of where 
he went that day is proved 
false. The case is clear.” 

I couldn’t help thinking it 
was only too clear. The only 
. point in Akso’s favour was that 
he had certainly not been in 
the village when poor Mackay 
came through, and that no one 
had actually seen him leave the 
village with his gun. On the 
other hand, Mackay always 
went out the same way and at 
about the same time; so that 
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Akso might quite well have 
gone off by himself early to try 
for a shot, and have picked up 
Mackay later. In that case 
Mackay, especially if he had 
been kept waiting, would pretty 
certainly have started nagging 
at him, poorchap. Akso would 
have stood it for some time, I 
thought, but, having his gun 
handy, it was only too likely 
that he would finally have lost 
patience and shot him. And, 
of course, there was the evi- 
dence of the three men who had 
actually met them in the path 
and could not possibly have 
made a mistake. Apart from 
systematic perjury, which there 
was no reason to suspect, the 
evidence was clear. 

So we opened the Court 
again, and I sentenced Akso 
to death, about as unwillingly 
as ever I did anything in my 
life. He heard the sentence 
with extreme composure, 

‘As your will is,” he said; 
“but the witnesses told lies. 
Is the execution for to-day? I 
have things to give away.” 

“No, no,” I said. ‘“ The case 
must go to the Governor, who 
can confirm or pardon. There 
is plenty of time.” 

“To-morrow would have 
suited me very well,” said 
Akso Wad Dok; and he went 
off to his prison a good deal 
more cheerfully than I to my 
house. 


ITI, 


I rather doubt whether people 
at home quite realise the diffi- 
culties of administering justice 
in uncivilised countries. Take 


a murder trial, for instance. 
Are many people in England 
aware of the undoubted fact 
that the task of an English 
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magistrate, trying a man for 
his life in Africa, is infinitely 
more difficult and complicated, 
and entails a far higher degree 
of responsibility, than that 
imposed on a judge trying 4 
man for murder in England? 
The judge in England presides 
over a great and most admir- 
able machine for ascertaining 
the truth ; a capable and trust- 
worthy police force has investi- 
gated the matter with the ut- 
most thoroughness; the case 
is put on both sides as well 
as experienced counsel can put 
it ; the witnesses mostly speak 
the truth, so far as they know 
it; and the decision which 
means life or death does not, 
after all, rest with the judge 
himself, but with the jury. 
Above all, every body concerned 
is English, Judge and jury 
alike are dealing with people 
whose habits, customs, and 
methods of thought they per- 
fectly well know. 

Compare with this our posi- 
tion in the wilds. We are 
bound, in practice, to conduct 
all the investigations ourselves, 
because there is no one else 
who can do it. We have no 
barristers to assist us. There 
is no certainty that any wit- 
ness, however straightforward 
he may seem, is telling the 
truth. The final decision rests 
with us; assessors may be of 
some assistance, but their ad- 
vice in no way diminishes our 
responsibility. Each of us, 
when the occasion arises, has 
to decide, practically without 
assistance, whether a man is 
to live or die. And how much 
do any of us know about the 
working of the native mind? 


We sit through long hot 
days. We strain every nerve 
not to let a word of evidence 
escape us; if we miss a point 
there is no one else to seize it, 
The mental strain and fatigue 
of such a trial is much greater 
than any other I have ever 
known. In the end we must 
come to a decision, one way or 
another; and, except for the 
confirming power of the Gov- 
ernor, our decision means life 
or death, The chief wonder 
is, to my mind, that we don’t 
always acquit, or at most find 
a verdict of manslaughter. 

But this case was worse even 
than the ordinary trial on the 
capital charge, because Akso 
Wad Dok was not only my serv- 
ant, but, in a sense, my friend ; 
among other things, he had 
saved my life at the risk of 
his own. I wanted, naturally, 
to find he was innocent ; I was 
determined, naturally, not to 
be influenced by my personal 
liking for the man. I can’t 
tell you how I hated the whole 
business. 

Meanwhile the papers were 
sent off by special messenger to 
Headquarters, and Akso Wad 
Dok was lodged in the lock-up, 
which stood in the corner of 
my compound. That is another 
disadvantage of our position 
in these matters—you haven't 
done with your prisoner when 
you have sentenced him, like 
an English judge; you are 
practically his jailor too, and 
if you don’t superintend his 
execution, it will pretty cer- 
tainly be muddled. It isn’t so 
easy to hang a man quickly as 
you might think. So I had 
the pleasant prospect, if the 
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sentence was confirmed, of as- 
isting at Akso’s hanging. 

"Mosnwhile he couldn’t be 
kept in the stuffy little lock- 
up all day, so I gave orders 
that he should be allowed out 
in the compound under guard. 
About half this compound was 
supposed to be a garden; it 
was looked after by an idiotic 
old gentleman named (approxi- 
mately) Quatso, who never 
succeeded in making anything 
grow. When I upbraided him 
on the subject, his only sug- 
gestion was that something 
might be done if I would raise 
his wages and give him a man 
and a boy toe help him. This 
I naturally refused to think 
of until he had something to 
show, and he used to go sadly 
back to his gardening. His 
method was to pump up 


water from a little well in 
the corner of the compound, 


and conduct it by channels 
over his domain; but every 
green thing died with startling 
rapidity, and my seeds, which 
were sent regularly from Eng- 
land, never by any chance 
came up. 

The day after the trial, when 
I came out after my siesta, I 
found Akso, the sergeant, and 
the gardener engaged in a 
heated controversy. Akso and 
the sergeant were holding forth 
in turn to the gardener, who 
was almost in tears. On in- 
quiry it appeared that the 
energetic Akso had sampled 
the garden well and found it 
was as salt as brine. 

“Of course it’s salt,” said 
the sergeant. 

“Why did you never tell 
me?” gaid I, 
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“Your Excellency never 
asked,” said the sergeant. 

“Ts it my fault the well 
is salt?” asked poor old 
Quatso. “I bring the water 
to the land. That is the work 
of a gardener. How shall I 
make salt water fresh?” He 
wept miserably. 

“Silence, old fool,” said 
Akso. “Go and sit in the 
shade and let me be gardener. 
Is it permitted ?” 

Well, you know, it seems 
rather odd for the judge to 
turn on a man he has just 
condemned to death to culti- 
vate his garden. But it might 
be months before I got the 
confirmation of his sentence, 
and it would not be good for 
him to be idle all that time. 
I didn’t believe he would do 
any good with it, but at least 
it would keep him occupied. 
So I told him he might do as 
he liked about it. I didn’t 
think he would stick to it very 
long. 

It turned out, however, that 
my old sergeant, who was a 
Hausa from Katsena, knew all 
that there was to be known 
about irrigation and the cul- 
tivation of gardens—I believe 
they all do in those parts; and 
he took Akso in hand and 
found him an apt pupil. In 
a few days they had contrived 
between them to bring water 
from a spring just outside the 
compound, and they began by 
giving the ground a thorough 
soaking to get the salt out. 
I didn’t follow all their man- 
ceuvres very closely, but I 
know that in about a month’s 
time things began te grow, 
and that in two months I 
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was in a fair way to have a 
flourishing garden. Akso was 
one of those blacks we occa- 
sionally meet who give some 
hope of the future of their 
race: though he was a simple 
enough fellow, he had a head 
on his shoulders, and could set 
his mind to a job like a white 
man. He was immensely 
proud of his garden, and might 
have been seen, in the cool of 
the evening, personally con- 
ducting parties of his friends 
round his domain. He was 
still locked up at night; but 
his wife was a good deal about 
the place, and I think she was 
generally locked in with him 
by mistake; and altogether, 
you know, my prisoner await- 
ing execution came to be gen- 
erally considered as my gar- 
dener, and the jail as the 
gardener’s cottage. Every- 
body except myself had pretty 
well forgotten poor Mackay’s 
murder: there were times when 
I almost forgot it myself. 

I remember the sort of sick 
feeling with which I opened 
the post-bag, expecting to find 
Akso’s sentence confirmed. In- 
stead, I got an acid official 
letter from the Attorney- 
General asking why no sworn 
interpreter had been appointed. 
Good Lord! When there 
wasn’t a single soul in all 
Yambo who knew anything 
but the local dialects exeept 
myself and some of the Maa- 
zouns, who were by way of 
having a bowing acquaintance 
with Arabic. Who was to in- 
terpret what, for the benefit of 
whom? I knew all the dia- 
lects well,—they’re very easy to 
learn; and the only other soul 
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who knew any English at all 
was Akso himself, who knew 
about twenty words, though 
“damn” was the only one he 
often used. 

However, it was a respite 
for another couple of months 
at least ; and I had some faint 
hope that they might quash 
the sentence on the ground of 
irregularity, and order me to 
send Akso down to Port Col- 
lingwood for trial. If they 
did, he would probably succeed 
in bolting on the way. I 
sincerely hoped he would get 
off somehow, though I had 
sentenced him myself, and was 
prepared to see him hanged 
myself if the sentence was 
confirmed. 

As it turned out, the delay 
was a good bit longer than 
two months. I really forget 
the details: I think somebody 
wrote “kindly” instead of 
“please” in an official letter; 
and somebody else wrote back 
that “please” was a request, 
but “kindly” was an order, 
and that he didn’t take orders 
from the other man: you know 
the sort of rot. Anyhow, I 
got no news for month after 
month, and really was in a fair 
way to forget all about it. 

And Manuyama, the Head 
Chief, died and was buried 
with his fathers, and Magoro 
his son reigned in his stead. 
There had been another son, 
Azindo, an_ ill - conditioned 
young whelp, always too much 
in with the witch-doctor to 
please me; but he had a cer- 
tain following, and I had 
rather expected rows when 
old Manuyama died. But he 
seemed to have cleared out: 
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at any rate I heard nothing of 
him. 

Meanwhile the garden flour- 
ished exceedingly, and Akso 
was rapidly developing into a 
trusted and confidential ser- 
vant. Our only real failure 
was with the cabbages: do 


You may imagine what a 
shock it was to me to find that 
I had to take my excellent 
gardener out and hang him. 
I had been hoping that some- 
thing would happen to prevent 
it; but there was the Gov- 
ernor’s confirmation in black 
and white, and my duty was 
plain. It was no good delay- 
ing or beating about the bush, 
so I said— 

“ Akso, the order has come 
from the Government that you 
are to be hanged. It will be 
to-morrow morning.” 

Akso said, “As your will is. 
But I couldn’t help the white 
ants eating the cabbages.” 

I said, “ What is this talk 
of cabbages? You are to be 
hanged for shooting the white 
man, Mr Mackay.” 

He said, “I did not shoot 
the white man. And besides, 
who is going to look after the 
garden if I am _ hanged? 

Quatso is no use. He is too 
’ old, and the others are more 
stupid than bulls.” 

I said, “It is an order,” and 
left him. I rather hoped he 
would bolt, but he didn’t, 

Next morning early the pro- 
cession started from my house. 
Mohammed Hassan, the Maa- 
zoun, and Magoro, the new 
VOL, CXCI.—NO, MCLVI. 
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what we would, the white ants 
ate them; and this was the 
more annoying as I am par- 
ticularly fond of cabbage. I 
was actually holding forth to 
Akso on the subject when the 
mail came in, with his death- 
sentence confirmed. 







Head Chief, walked with me; 
behind us came poor Akso, 
between two policemen, and 
my old sergeant. All the men 
in the village had been turned 
out to see the execution. As 
we came to the place the ser- 
geant stepped in front of me, 
halted facing me, and saluted. 

“Well,” I said, “ what isit?” 

“Of your kindness,” said the 
sergeant, ‘“Akso Wad Dok, 
your slave, could not prevent 
the white ants from eating 
those cabbages. It is well 
known that they cannot be 
kept out of any garden. Also, 
he is a good gardener : I taught 
him.” 

There was a murmur of ap- 
proval from the crowd. Magoro 
said— 

“Perhaps your Excellency 
may think a flogging would be 
sufficient. Of course it is for 
your Excellency to decide.” 

I said, “No more of this 
talk. Akso Wad Dok has been 
convicted of the murder of the 
white man, Mr Mackay. The 
Court has sentenced him te 
death, and his Excellency the 
Governor has confirmed the 
sentence.” I read out the 
sentence and the confirmation 
in a loud voice, so that the 
whole crowd might hear. 

N 
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Everyone looked at me in 
blank amazement. The ser- 
geant grumbled, half to him- 
self: “All the world knows 
that Azindo shot the white 
man with Akso Wad Dok’s 
gun.” 

I turned to Mohammed 
Hassan for an explanation. 
“Indeed,” he said, “this is 
the common report. It is said 
that Azindo listened to the 
tale of that mad fellow from 
the Congo, who boasted of 
shooting a white man. Then 
he went in the night and 
stole Akso Wad Dok’s gun, 
and in the morning he shot 
the white man, being himself 
a fool, like that other. When 
he had shot him he threw 
down the gun, being afraid, 
and went to his father, Manu- 
yama, the Head Chief, and 
told him all. Then Manu- 
yama, fearing for the honour 
of his house, suborned wit- 
nesses against Akso Wad Dok, 
and sent Azindo to a far 
country. 

I said, “Why have I not 
been told of this sooner? Did 
you know of it at the time of 
the trial?” 

‘* At that time,” he answered, 
‘*T did not know. Afterwards, 
your Excellency made Akso 
Wad Dok your gardener, and 
one of the chief of your ser- 
vants. We thought that all 
was known to your Excellency, 
but that nothing was said out 
of regard for Manuyama, the 
Head Chief.” 

“Is this story true, Magoro?” 
I asked. 

“T was away, buying corn,” 
said Magoro. “But this is 
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the story my father told me, 
As for Azindo, he was killed 
in Baghirmi a month since, 
through his own folly. A 
merchant has given me word 
of it.” 

I was simply amazed. Akso 
Wad Dok grinned at me 
cheerfully. They all grinned, 
Everyone began talking at 
once, explaining and ampli- 
fying the story. They were 
quite respectful and polite; 
but they were instructing me, 
as an outsider, in a matter 
which seemed to be perfectly 
well known to everyone else 
in the place. I once heard 
some cricketers in the Pavilion 
at Lord’s explaining the ele- 
ments of the game of cricket 
to a foreign Prince; this was 
just the same sort of thing. 
And I had been in charge of 
the district for years, and 
thought I knew if a mouse 
squeaked! It is easy to be 
wise after the event; but of 
course I ought to have spotted 
the point about the gun. Akso 
Wad Dok, if he had shot Mac- 
kay, would never have thrown 
down his gun and left it there. 
He would have bolted into the 
bush and taken it with him. 

Well, we all went home 
again, quite happy, and held 
an inquiry, from which it ap- 
peared clearly that it was 
Azindo who had shot Mackay. 
I sent the new evidence down 
to Port Collingwood, with a re- 
commendation for a free pardon 
for Akso Wad Dok, and in due 
course he was pardoned. 

But, by Jove, what a wig- 
ging I got from the Attorney- 
General ! 



















WENDERN’S private room at 

the office of the Bangor Estates 
Syndicate in Great St Helen’s, 
James Dawson there alone, busy 
sorting letters. There was one 
with the Naples postmark. 
“From Mr Christopher Lant ; 
we shall hear something about 
this old Syndicate at last,” he 
said to himself, and his spirits 
rose. He was a spare man of 
nearly forty, with a worried 
expression, devoted to Wen- 
dern, but sceptical as to the 
Australian manager, though it 
was Lant who had known him 
first and suggested that the 
Syndicate would be an ex- 
cellent home for a saved-up 
£200. Concerning his modest 
speculation he had no anxiety, 
for, with Wendern as English 
manager, he felt convinced that 
whatever happened his money 
would be safe. But there was 
one shareholder who was sorely 
on his mind. “Something will 
have to be done about father- 
in-law Teesdale,” he said to 
himself, “ or life won’t be worth 
living. If I’d known what he 
was like before I married Polly 
P’dhavethought twice about it.” 
He looked up at the map of the 
Bangor territory hanging over 
the fireplace, A railway, de- 
signed to run down to the coast, 
was marked out; but nothing 
had been heard of it lately. 
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He turned his head with a 
jerk and listened; some one 
was coming upstairs. With- 
out either knock or hesitation 
the door was opened and a 
heavy ill-tempered-looking man 
of fifty entered. 

“Yes, sir?” Dawson had 
assumed a brisk business-like 
air. 

“Who are you?” the new- 
comer’s voice was a bullying 
one. 

“Mr Wendern’s chief clerk, 
sir.” 

“And where is he? And 
what about this precious 
Syndicate ?” 

“ About it?” 

“Ts it a swindle?” 

“Swindle! Really, sir 4 
Dawson was overcome with 
astonishment. 

“Perhaps you'll answer my 
question.” 

“Mr Wendern is not here; 
but you may rest assured——” 

“T may rest assured, I sup- 
pose, that I’ve lost my five 
hundred? I mean to find out 
before I leave.” He sat down 
and the chair creaked. “It 
isn’t the money I mind, but 
I’ve never made a mistake in 
my life, and I’m not going to 
begin.” 

“My father-in-law has put 
in the same amount——” 

“'What’s that to me?” 
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“ Well, I shouldn’t have let 
him do it if I didn’t believe in 
the Syndicate myself, sir. It’s 
all he has in the world.” 

“Probably he'll lose it, and 
serve him right. Fools and 
their money are soon parted, 
it knows better than to stay 
with them ; nothing like money 
for keeping prudent company 
in the long-run.” 

“But he'll be ruined if he 
loses it.” 

“He oughtn’t to have risked 
it.” 

“ You risked yours, sir.” 

“* Because I’ve plenty to get 
it back with if necessary. A 
man who has only £500 ought 
to put it into a Building 
Society, and take care that 
it’s a good one before he does, 
or a Savings Bank, while he 
sets to and earns more to go 
with it. Perhaps you are in 


this deal yourself?” 


“T’ve invested my own 
money in it, of course,” Dawson 
was severe but imperturbable. 
“T think I hear the chief's 
step—here he is, sir; he will 
answer your inquiries him- 
self.” 

Wendern, leisurely as ever, 
entered. He looked at the 
visitor with interest but with- 
out surprise. 

“Good morning, Dawson,” 
he said, and then turned to 
the big man, who had risen. 
“Mr ——?” 

“Digby, that’s my name, I 
came to talk to you about this 
Syndicate.” 

“T shall be delighted to talk 
to you, my dear sir, but this is 
my private office, to which I 
have not invited you, so I must 
ask you to wait while I open 
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my letters. Will you try 
these?” he held out his cigar. 
ette case. 

“No, thank you,” Digby 
grunted—a different sort of 
grunt from Parker’s—and 
made his impatience evident, 

Wendern turned to the 
letters, read two or three, and 
threw them on one side, 
There was a cable; he had not 
noticed it at first; he tore it 
open quickly, “The Derryford 
Dock case comes on next Mon- 
day,” he said to Dawson, “and 
is expected to last several 
days.” 

“Is that anything to do 
with us?” the visitor asked. 

“Nothing at all to do with 
you, but it is highly important 
to me,” 

Digby’s temper was giving 
out. “I want to talk to you 
about this Syndicate, and my 
time is as precious as yours,” 
he said. “I’m not satisfied 
with what I’ve heard; and a 
good many aren’t. As for 
the reports, we look upon them 
as bluff; do you hear, sir, 
bluff?” 

“Most certainly I hear,” 
Wendern was still unruffled; 
he pulled another letter from 
its envelope; it was type- 
written, and had several sig- 
natures, ‘Perhaps this will 
interest you, Mr—Mr Digby?” 
He read aloud— 


‘DEAR Sirn,—We, the under- 
signed, not being satisfied with 
our position on the Bangor 
Estates Syndicate, or with 
the rumours concerning its 
prospects which are cireu- 
lated in the City, propose call- 
ing upon you at your office 
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next Wednesday morning, the 
15th inst., at 11.30.” 
“ Joun F. WELcH. 

Wituiam SHAW. 

Tuomas HACKETT. 

Rosert BENNETT. 

Tsaac LAZARUS. 

WItuiAmM Dosson. 

Cyrit Granam (Rev.)” 


“Six men and a parson— 
I wonder who put the parson 
into it.” 

“T knew this was coming. 
They think about it as I do,” 
Digby blustered. 

“Well, suppose you join 
them on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the 15th, at 11.30, my 
dear sir, — one —two—” he 
counted the names again, 
“seven, that would make 
eight? Perhaps Mr Lant 
may be here by then.” 

“I think there’s a letter 
from him this morning, sir.” 
Dawson held out the one 
with the Naples postmark ; 
it had been passed over. 

“Ah,” Wendern said as he 
read it, “he is at Naples, and 
will be here in a few days— 
in time for the deputation, 
probably, on the 15th. Un- 
til then, you might think 
over the questions you wish 
to ask? I’m sure you will 
understand that I prefer to 
see you all at the same 
time.” He held open the door. 

Digby was evidently at a 
loss what to do. “Very 
well,” he muttered, after a 
moment’s consideration, ‘“ mat- 
ters will have to come to a 
head then—as you will see, 
both of you.” He lumbered 
downstairs, 

Wendern went back to his 
letters. Presently he pushed 


a heap of them towards 
Dawson. “I want you to 
answer these, the same thing 
to them all: ‘Mr Lant is ex- 
pected in London immediately, 
when a meeting will be held 
and the position explained to 
the shareholders.’ Luckily, 
they’re not all included in 
the deputation.” 

“Yes, sir.” Dawson hesi- 
tated ; evidently something 
was perplexing him. 

Wendern saw it, and asked, 
“What is it?” 

“There’s my father-in-law, 
Mr Teesdale, sir; he put five 
hundred pounds into the 
Syndicate——” 

“Well?” 

“He’s obliged to pay some- 
thing up, and the fact is he 
wants to take it out.” 

“He must wait till Mr 
Lant comes, I daresay he 
will let him withdraw it.” 

Dawson hesitated; he was 
respectful but almost vehe- 
ment when he spoke. “Couldn’t 
you let him have it, sir? It 
isn’t much to you, but it’s 
everything in the world to 
him. If you would let him 
have it, why, it would be a 
kindness I should never for- 
get. It isn’t that I don’t 
believe in the Syndicate my- 
self—my own money is in it, 
as you know,—but he gets 
into such a state of mind. 
He was off his head once for 
a little while, and his five 
hundred pounds is upsetting 
all the peace of my home. 
My wife is his daughter ; 
naturally he goes on at her, 
and the fact is I daren’t go 
back this afternoon, sir, un- 
less I can tell him it’s safe.” 
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“Safe! You shall have it ; 
give me the cheque - book. 
After all, a bank is only an 
abstraction, but an old man and 
a father-in-law is different.” 

A boy entered. “Mr Joe 
Parker’s here, sir.” 

“Ask him -to wait five 
minutes while I write a note.” 
He sat down and wrote to the 
bank manager— 





“T shall be greatly obliged 
if you will honour another 
cheque. I have drawn one for 
£500 in favour of Mr James 
Dawson. The lawsuit, in which 
I have a large sum of money 
involved, will be decided next 
week, and I may mention that 
Mr Christopher Lant will be 
in London immediately with, I 
believe, an excellent account of 
the Bangor Estates Syndicate.” 


* Send this round at once,” he 
said to Dawson, “and show Mr 
Parker up in three minutes.” 

“Yes, sir. I can never thank 
you enough ; you have taken a 
load of worry off my mind.” 

Wendern nodded for answer ; 
he had no words at his com- 
mand. Before Parker came up 
he wanted to think, to be alone, 
to face things. 

Money! He had never under- 
stood the meaning of it before 
—the power of it, the misery, 
the pleasure it had in its gift. 
And still he had only a glim- 
mering of it, for he looked upon 
the Syndicate worry as just a 
queer and temporary develop- 
ment of things, a diversion of 
time and the devil, designed to 
harry him and produce a de- 
pression he was a fool not to 
shake off. For it was bound 
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to come right, and he would be 
all the better for seeing Joe 
Parker. He touched the bell 
by his side; a dead weight 
seemed to be laid upon him, 
even to reach out his hand was 
an effort. 

Parker strode in, strong and 
sinewy, brusque and kindly, 
A vision of blue sky and wide 
spaces went swiftly through 
Wendern’s brain, as it had 
done through Mrs Fiffer’s at 
the Claridge dinner a few 
monthsago. “God made them,” 
he thought, “but He gave the 
devil some plots, and he built 
on them.” 

“Why, George, what’s up, 
you seem a bit anxious?” 

“It’s nothing.” 

The backwoodsman looked 
at him sharply. “Well, if 
you've got five minutes, I'd 
like to sit down.” 

“Do,— but wait while I 
write out a telegram ; I must 
send one to Lant.” 

“T should tell him to hurry 
here if I were you.” 

Wendern reached down a 
yellow form from a book by 
the table. “I’m doing 80; 
he’s still in Naples.” 

‘‘ He'd be better in London.” 

“He'll be here next week, 
and well have a meeting 
of this confounded Syndicate. 
Meanwhile a deputation of the 
shareholders is to worry me on 
Wednesday. I hope he’ll come 
for it; that’s why I’m sending 
him a wire.” 

He wrote it out and a couple 
of letters, while his friend 
looked awkwardly through 
‘The Times,’ as if it were 
a strange paper in which he 
did not know his way about. 
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“ Now then, Joe?” when the 
letters and telegram had been 
despatched. 

“IT came to see you about 
two things, George. Partly 
about this Syndicate, partly 
on my own account.” 

“Good. Tell me your own 
part first ?” 

“Well,” Parker smoothed 
down the knees of his trousers, 
“there’s Mrs Berwick.” 

Wendern looked up amused. 
“Yes, theres Mrs Berwick. 
You saw her, for the third 
time I believe, yesterday.” 

“ We—well, the fact is, we 
had a talk among those orange- 
trees the other day, and the 
outcome was we had a little 
dinner together last night—at 
the Carlton.” 

“Did you? I was strolling 
over Wimbledon Common, 
looking at the sky. How did 
you manage to find your way 
to the Carlton?” 

“She put me on to it—she’s 
oute,” Parker added approv- 
ingly, “seems to know every- 
thin "Ned 

“Oh yes, she’s ’cute, How 
did you get on?” 

“First-rate. She’s a nice 
woman. Do you know much 
about her?” 

e No, but I agree—she’s a 
nice woman.” 

“Know anything about her 
people?” 

Not my busi- 


“T wonder what sort of age 
she is?” 

“T never speculate about a 
woman’sage. Shelooks—well, 
thirty-four, except when she’s 
made up, then she looks forty 
—but what does it matter, if 
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you like her? It’s her future 
that concerns you, not her 
past.” There was a pause. 
Then, trying to keep amuse- 
ment out of his voice, he asked, 
“ Are you thinking of matri- 
mony, Joe?” 

Joe shook his head in a 
doubtful manner, evidently he 
had not quite made up his mind. 
“Well, I don’t know. She’s 
clever and knows what she 
wants; one might do worse 
than take her farther, though 
I’m not sure that I’ve got 
enough to take her very far. 
I should think she'd expect 
her full fare paid?” 

“You may lay your bottom 
dollar on that. But she isn’t 
a bad sort.” 

“The thing is that I’ve 
never hung on to a woman 

et.” 

‘‘Then begin. Women are 
bankers of most of the virtues, 
and when we men are good for 
anything it’s generally because, 
without knowing it, we've 
drawn upon them, This 
sounds rather like sentiment 
from cheap melodrama,” Wen- 
dern said, wrinkling his fore- 
head, “but it’s true all the 
same,” 

‘* Well, what I’ve always 
heard about a woman is, you 
may jcare about her, give her 
things, do anything you like 
with her, except trust her. 
That’s awkward.” 

‘‘ Don’t believe it, Joe, doubt- 
ing the thing you love isn’t 
good enough. What else did 
you want to tell me?” 

Parker answered reluctantly. 
“There's this Syndieate. They 
say rather queer things about 
it in the City.” 
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“What do they say?” 

“ Why, that Lant came over 
to negotiate it, and said Ban- 
gor’s price was fifty thou- 
sand——”’ 

“That's right. 
it himself.” 

‘‘__But that Bangor was a 
figure-head ; that Lant got the 
estates for nothing, and they’re 
worth nothing. What did you 
put in?” 

‘“‘Twenty thousand. The 
other members of the Syndi- 
cate found £50,000, which, ex- 
cept for enough held back for 
office expenses here, was sent 
out there——” he stopped, then 
went on uneasily, “I don't 
believe these stories; the thing 
is sound enough. Lant has 
his head serewed on the right 
way, and he’s honest——” 

“You’ve a good opinion of 
human nature, always had.” 

“Human nature is all right ; 
it may get a little smudged 
with the blacks of a city, or 
misshapen with the knocks of 
the world, but it comes out all 
right in the end if you know 
how to treat it. That’s another 
sentence fit for melodrama, Joe, 
if you have any friend in that 
way of business.” 

“Well, you may say what 
you like, but you’re feeling a 
bit uncomfortable.” 

“It’s only the worst side of 
me trying to give a whisper to 
the other.” 

Joe considered a moment. 

‘What time is that deputa- 
tion coming on Wednesday ?” 

“ Half-past eleven.” 

“T’ll make it my business to 
look in an hour later and hear 
how it’s gone off.” Parker got 
up to go. 


Lant found 
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A letter was brought in, 
Wendern opened it absently 
while he answered “Do”—he 
looked up with an almost 
startled expression on his face, 

“Hullo, anything the mat- 
ter?” Joe asked. 

“Yes, this is rather » 
worry,” he read the letter 
again. ‘ Dawson’s father-in- 
law put five hundred pounds 
into the Syndicate—all he had, 
apparently. Lant’s accounts 
were so highly coloured in the 
beginning that people would 
have put their souls in it if 
they’d had the chance. The 
father-in-law has got into a 
funk lately, and made the fuss 
relations usually do if you have 
a finger in their dealings. It 
ended just now in my giving 
a cheque for the five hundred 
pounds. I sent a note to the 
bank asking them to honour 
it, but the scoundrels refuse; 


there’s a pretty overdraft there, 


of course. What the deuce am 
I to do if it comes back dis- 
honoured? I hope Dawson 
hasn’t sent it in, I made it 
payable to him.” He pushed 
the button of the electric bell. 
“Where is Mr Dawson?” he 
asked the boy who answered it. 

“ Downstairs, sir.” 

Wendern gave a sigh of re- 
lief. “I want him.” 

“He needn’t come yet,” 
Parker put in, “tell him five 
minutes’ time.” He turned to 
his friend when the boy had 
gone, “I can manage it, 
George.” 

“You?” 

“Five hundred won’t break 
me, and will tide you over the 
difficulty. Where do you bank? 
T’ll go and pay it in at once.” 
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“ No, old man, that won’t vo 
Su thin © wrong wit 
the Dook ane will break me 
absolutely—for a time at any 
rate, It’s no good pretending 
it wouldn’t. I’ve played the 
fool completely.” 

“T don’t think it’s possible 
it can go against you, from 
what I hear; but even if it 
does, five hundred pounds won’t 
break me—Unien and Smith’s, 
you say? I’ll go at once.” 
He got up, then hesitated. 
“What about Miss Fiffer?” 

Wendern wrinkled his fore- 
head again. “She is at Brigh- 
ton—and I haven’t spoken to 
her yet.” 

“Well, you’d better — and 
make things right.” 

“With my face towards all 
these complications ? ” 

“You said the other day that 
money didn’t matter.” 

“Tt doesn’t—if she cares. I 
don’t want her money—I am 
getting afraid of money, Joe. 
I should like to take her away 
to the other end of the world 
with all we own on our 
backs.” 

“Don’t think that would 
please her.” 
ee No, it wouldn’t—and_ this 
is only a temporary hole.” 
Wendern’s tone changed, he 
shook his head and was him- 
self again. “Lant will be here 
to see the deputation through, 
and the Syndicate’s all right, 
I expect. When the Dock 
case is settled there will be 
£200,000 let loose ; and there’s 
plenty more scattered about 
in various directions. I must 
ng up the loose ends, that’s 
a 


“Well, don’t make yourself 
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uneasy meanwhile, I’ve a little 
loose cash, if it’s any use to 
you. By the way, you'd better 
telephone to that bank and 


”? 
. 


age had gone through before 
he spoke again, “You'll be 
mum about Mrs Berwick,” he 
said sheepishly; “don’t let her 
know I’ve said anything ?” 

A laugh looked out of Wen- 
dern’s eyes as he answered— 

“Wild tigers shall not get a 
word out of me.” 

He rang for Dawson when 
Parker had gone, “I shall not 
be here again to-day,” he said, 
“T am going—but I want an 
analysis of the shareholders 
made.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dawson answered 
from mere habit, “but I don’t 
quite understand.” 

“T want to know who and 
what they are and whether 
they can afford to speculate.” 

“Very difficult to tell that, 
sir, from a list. There are 
some lords on it, I should think 
they were all right, three or 
four parsons and a lot of 
widows.” 

“Parsons and widows ought 
not to be allowed the control of 
their money, they always make 
fools of themselves.” 

“T hope not, sir, in this in- 
stance. And there’s my little 
bit, though I don’t like men- 
tioning it ?” 

Wendern gave him a reas- 
suring nod. “I'll take care of 
that, Dawson, come what will. 
You’ve got your father-in-law 
off your mind.” 

“Oh yes, Ihave. You can’t 
think what your wife’s rela- 
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tions are, sir, if you have to do 
with their money.” 

Outside Wendern took a 
taxi. “Open it,” he said. 
“Now drive to Richmond 
Park.” 

The man looked at him 
doubtfully. ‘Seems all right,” 
he thought, “don’t want any- 
one from an asylum, or a bloke 
blowing his brains out inside 
my cab, I can tell him.” 

Lying face downwards on 
the grass in one of the for- 
gotten by-ways Wendern felt 
as if he could see through the 
earth, deeper and deeper, to 
the other side of the world, to 
the great solitudes and the high 
mountains, the wastes of water 
and the wide prairies that he 
loved. “If I were only away 


from all this accursed non- 
sense,” 


he thought, “this 


When Katherine had been 
three days at Brighton, her 
mother wrote to Wendern 
announcing that they had left 
the hotel. Their friends, the 
Lough-Johnsons, had taken a 
house facing the sea at Hove. 
“We want you to come 
down right away and see us,” 
she said, “I told you about 
Mrs Lough-Johnson. She is 
a real nice woman and most 
anxious to make your acquaint- 
ance. I'll get back te town 
this next Monday morning, 
though Katherine will stay on, 
and I'd like you to come before 
I go; not this week-end, for 
we are full up, but if you could 
manage to-morrow early after- 
noon it would fit in very well. 
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meddling with money, this 
worshipping of it, she and I 
in the world alone—if she 
would go,” he added with a 
touch of cynicism. ‘“Money— 
money,” he shuddered as he 
thought of it, “there’s some 
solution of its mystery, some 
quenching of its power, some 
antidote for the curse it is—its 
possession or its loss — hidden 
somewhere, and not dreamt of 
yet, in the cities perhaps if 
men could but findit. But it 
is not socialism, nor any sort 
of robbery disguised as legisla- 
tion—there’s an easier, simpler 
remedy waiting. Meanwhile it 
must be treated according to 
the rules, I suppose, and the 
rules have been made by men, 
honest or dishonest, as if they 
were at the mercy of a 
toss-up.” 





And as there’s a full moon and 
the road couldn’t be better, it 
won’t matter if you're late in 
getting back, for we hope you'll 
stay to dinner, and Katherine 
says I’m to tell you she wants 
you to go with us to Rotting- 
dean; she hasn’t been yet, 
because she’s waiting for you.” 

The last words decided him, 
he whizzed down the next 
afternoon, to find himself in a 
house crowded with furniture 
and full of strange people; the 
Lough - Johnsons apparently 


had a habit of collecting 
them. 

“I'm real glad to see you,’ 
Mrs Fiffer said, “I’ve got to 
go to Rottingdean whether I 
like it or not, but I want to do 


? 
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it in your motor, for Albert 
Lough - Johnson —he’s__ that 
young man by the tall girl in 
rey,—he married her last fall, 
and this is part of their honey- 
moon—has a fancy to drive 
their car himself; and what he 
likes is a road at the edge of a 
cliff and a speed that is some- 
thing between a flash of light- 
ning and a whirlwind. I 
couldn’t help thinking yester- 
day that at any moment we 
might go over, and though no 
doubt the bottom of the ocean 
is interesting, we wouldn’t be 
in a condition when we arrived 
there to see what it was like.” 

At first his visit was a disap- 
pointment, Katherine seemed 
to be interested in the rest of 
the party and to group him 
in with it, but that was all. 
The afternoon light was glar- 
ing, they waited for it to 
soften, tea was brought in and 
prolonged. A woman, she was 
forty-five, straight-haired and 
muscular, who came to call, 
stayed for it. The Lough- 
Johnsons had apparently picked 
her up at the hotel, and were 
rather bored now at her ad- 
vances. She had been round 
the world, and insisted on 
cackling about it, chiefly to 
Wendern; perhaps she had 
heard he was rich, or knew 
that the Fiffers were, or it 
seemed a good opportunity to 
show her originality. She dis- 
played it by asking, with a 
patronising air, questions con- 
cerned with the luxury of 
travel, and announcing that 
she herself always booked as a 
steerage passenger, 

“Now I expect Miss Fiffer 
would sooner die,” she said, 
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“yet I did it from choice, It 
is a great thing to be handy, 
and one degenerates with too 
many luxuries.” 

“ They make life agreeable,” 
Katherine answered. “But it 
isn’t doing without them that 
I should mind——” 

“Think you would, Kath- 
erine,” put in Mrs Fiffer. 

“In the steerage, yes, mother. 
Because people of the sort who 
go by it often seem to care so 
little for the things that cost 
nothing. I could be happy 
without the luxuries, without 
anything almost, on a wide 
plain or in a dense forest a 
thousand miles away.” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I 
think you wouldn’t.” Mrs 
Fiffer shook her head doubt- 
fully, while Wendern, feeling 
as if Katherine had held out 
a hand to him, looked towards 
the window ; on the far horizon, 
faintly, mistily, he imagined a 
ship. 

At last, in the early summer 
evening, an expedition was 
made up and they started— 
two motor loads. Mrs Fiffer, 
in an enormous black hat fas- 
tened on with a blue veil, her 
body shapeless in a wrap; 
Katherine, grave and slim, in a 
long white coat, a yachting 
cap, and a white gauze scarf 
tied under her chin ; Wendern 
and his chauffeur. These four 
were in the second car, the 
first was filled by the Lough- 
Johnson party. 

Wendern was impatient at 
the whole programme. He had 
imagined himself and Katherine 
flying along the King’s Road 
alone, and far away from it; 
Mrs Fiffer was a worthy per- 
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son, but he felt her presence 
an intrusion, and the Lough- 
Johnson car, theugh it was 
well ahead, an impertinence. 
It was not till they had left 
Brighton and Kemp Town 
behind and were skimming 
over the Sussex Downs, with 
the sea on their right and the 
great stretches of blue sky 
overhead, that he managed to 
pull himself together. 

She leant towards him then. 
**Isn’t it good to be alive when 
there’s a sea like that beside 
one?” she asked dreamily, as 
if in her thoughts she tra- 
versed it. 

“It’s always good,” he an- 
swered, 

She nodded agreement and 
quoted, to herself it seemed 
rather than to him, the famous 
bit from ‘ Lavengro,’ “ * There’s 
night and day, brother, both 
sweet things. Sun and moon 
and stars... . There’s likewise 
the wind on the heath. Life 
is very sweet, who would wish 
to die?’” 

He noticed that she left out 
the repetition of the word 
“brother.” What  molehills 
are mountains te lovers! he 
felt that the omission counted 
one to him—a mountain with 
the sunshine on it. “Would 
it be sweet under any con- 
ditions?” he asked, thinking 
of the travel-woman’s talk just 
before they started. 

And again she nodded. 
“Under any,” and she quoted, 
“‘there’s the wind on the 
heath—brother.’” He turned 


away. 

They came to the dip; Rot- 
tingdean was in sight; they 
whirled round the white house 
at the corner and slowed down 


into the village, that seemed 
to be hushing itself to sleep 
already, before the sun had 
done its setting. 

“ Rottingdean!” he heard 
Katherine whisper to herself, 

They looked up at the out- 
sides of the houses in which its 
great men had lived, the green 
they had so often crossed, the 
graves in which some of them 
lay sleeping, the church with 
the little old box, that the 
Romans had held, against the 
wall, and at the beautiful 
Burne-Jones windows. 

“The men who have made 
this place famous were poor 
once,” Katherine said. “Wasn’t 
it lovely for them to be born 
in the work-world with health 
and capacity? All the chances 
were with them at the outset, 
and they took them.” 

“But that’s what your 
father did too, Katherine,” 
Mrs Fiffer said. “He made 
all he left; it was lucky for 
you he did.” 

“Why, yes, mother; he was 
splendid.” She added, under 
her breath again, “But we 
wear our rue with a differ- 
ence.” 

“That’s another quotation 
too,” Mrs Fiffer explained to 
Wendern with pride but an 
apologetic air. “ Katherine’s 
always making them. I can’t 
think how she remembers, but 
I don’t know that they’re any 
good. I think one ought to 
be able to say what one means 
without them. There are just 
as many words as there always 
were to go on with.” 

They were looking back at 
the church, and hardly heard 
her. Katherine’s face was al- 
most sad as she touched her 
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mother’s hand, she was al- 
ways tender to her. “Let us 
go,” she said. A hush seemed 
to have fallen upon them as 
they set their faces homewards ; 
perhaps because they knew a 
little more than when they 
had started that was worth 
remembering. 

The other motor, the one 
with the Lough-Johnsons, was 
already on its way. 

Along the white road and 
over the undulating downs to- 
wards Brighton. Wendern was 
inwardly fuming. There was 
only dinner to come. It would 
be more or less of a party. 
Soon afterwards he would have 
to start back in the car. The 
visit was a failure. ‘ But 
I’m beginning to realise,” he 
thought, “that life’s a failure 
as far as I am concerned. The 
right things seem to range 
themselves round me, but I 
don’t know how to deal with 
them. The whole world was 
before me, and I didn’t choose 
the right place to live in; I 
had money, and didn’t know 
the right way to use it; the 
woman I love seems to be 
eluding me. Probably I’m a 
fool, and it serves me right.” 

They had reached the high 
white road of Kemp Town. 
The soft grey veils of twilight 
were dropping over land and 
sea. Katherine seemed lost in 
a dream. He leant towards 
her. “Does it ever strike you 
that the men who built cities 
were criminals, and the peeple 
whe live in them are maniacs 
or fools?” he asked. ‘The 
Savages and the beasts in the 
jungle do better.” 

“Well, you know, Mr Wen- 
dern, they must be very un- 
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comfortable. I don’t think a 
jungle would suit any of us,” 
Mrs Fiffer answered. “I'd 
rather be as we are.” 

“Mother,” Katherine said 
with a start, “you ought to 
go in quickly and rest before 
dinner. But I should like to 
get out and walk. It isn’t too 
far?” she looked at Wendern. 

“No.” His heart bounded 
as he spoke to the chauffeur. 

In a minute they were alone ; 
the motor scurried on; it was 
a speck in the distance be- 
fore they spoke. Then they 
stopped, and leaning over the 
wall on their left, looked down 
at the sea and far away to 
the haze and the ships pass- 
ing between. “I was afraid 
we weren't going to get any 
time at all together,” he said. 
“Those friends of yours are 
excellent people, but they have 
a way that makes one feel like 
part of a chorus.” 

“And we have hardly met 
since the other morning,” she 
answered. “You went away 
from Kenton House so early.” 

“T thought you were trying 
to avoid me.” 

‘Why should I do that?” 

“Anyway, you talked to 
Lord Kenton most of the time 
I was there. I didn’t quite 
see where that aged gentle- 
man’s merit came in.” 

“He is Lord Derbyshire’s 
cousin, and I was observing 
him.” 

“It wasn’t the first time 
you’d seen him.” 

“No, but I hadn’t thought 
about him before. He gave 
that dinner at Claridge’s, where 
we first met; but I don’t be- 
lieve I even looked at him 
then. That’s why I wanted 
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to talk to him. It was so 
interesting seeing him in his 
own house. We don’t have 
marquises in our country.” 

“ Personally, I never wanted 
them.” 

“Well, I’d like to know 
about this one, anyway.” 

“There isn’t much to know. 
I heard yesterday that he was 
going to marry again because 
his only son refuses to marry 
at all—prefers motor racing to 
matrimony.” 

“* He’s very rich, isn’t he?” 

“He has a hundred thousand 
a-year, and never did a day’s 
work in his life or spent his 
money with any intelligence 
that has been noticed.” 

“But don’t you think the 
aristocracy ought to be rich? 
It’s such a fine institution.” 

“T hadn’t thought about it 
from that point of view, 
though I gathered the other 
day that you had. I don’t 
quite see how you get at the 
fineness.” 

“Why, it means men with 
deep roots in the ground, 
right down through hundreds 
of years.” 

“TItdidatonetime. They’re 
pulling them up now and 
throwing them on the rubbish- 
heap.” 

“If they had an aristocracy 
—a real one, I mean—in Amer- 
ica, not the new sort they are 
making over here, they’d be 
very proud of it.” 

“They'll get it in time; they 
are longing forit. In the long- 
run, though a man may not 
get his desire a people does; 
it’s the great adjustment for 
individual disappointments.” 

“TI don’t think I under- 
stand.” 





“Tt doesn’t matter — let's 
talk of ourselves, a man and 
woman generally arrive at that 
when they’re together. I’m 
glad you were only studying 
Kenton as a curiosity and not 
to avoid me.” 

“T never avoid a friend.” 

“T don’t want you to call 
me that,” 

“Is it too much?” 

“It’s not enough ; friendship 
is generally as fatal to what I 
want as twilight to a rain- 
bow.” 

“Perhaps you want the im. 
possible,” she said, half in fear 
it sounded. “We all do. 
Ibsen knew that, and showed 
us what came of it, don’t 
you remember?” 

“T want——” his voice was 
husky. 

“Don’t tell me,” she inter- 
rupted, while a little of the 
aloofness that had been in her 
manner lately was perceptible. 
Then, half-unconsciously, she 
put out her hand. 

He took it, and for a mo- 
ment she did not draw it away. 
“You know what I want to 
say,” he went on, “but for 
some reason of your own you 
won’t give me a chance.” 

“T am thinking so much.” 

He lifted his cap and let the 
soft winds from the sea sweep 
over his head. She looked up 
at him, and a smile came to 
her lips. He could see it 
plainly; there was a little 
spice of tender mischief in it 
—the smile of a woman who 
was with the man she loved. 

“Do you know what’s hap- 
pening to you, George Wen- 
dern?” she asked. 

“What?” 

“You are getting grey.” 
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“Do you mind it?” 

“T like it.” 

“ Like it?” 

“Why, yes—grey hair and 
wrinkles, when they’re not on 
an old man, say so much.” 

“What do they say?” 

“That you’ve lived—you've 
felt—you’ve used the world. 
I love to see it,” the last words 
were said in a whisper, almost 
down into the wall over which 
she bent; but he heard them, 
and made a little movement as 
if his arm were going round 
her. She drew back quickly, 
her manner changed, a low 
laugh, half-weary, half-fright- 
ened, came from her; he re- 
membered it later, and it helped 
him. 

“Let us talk about the dance 
you are going to give; your 
drawing-room will be just 
lovely for it.” She was mak- 
ing time, but it was not for 
him to see it. 

“Why don’t you and your 
mother give one?” 

“We shouldn’t do it well— 
two women never do things 
well.” 

“Neither do two men — it 
takes a man and a woman; to 
them all things are possible. 
Do you understand?” he drew 
a little closer. 

“Why, yes! But I don’t 
want to understand anything 
to-day, only just to take in 
what a good place this world 
is when you’ve not lived in it 
too long, or allowed yourself 
to feel too much——.” 

“Too much ? ” 

“It’s a mistake to let your- 
self do that, Mr Wendern. 
Don’t you think that?” 

He chafed at the “Mr Wend- 
ern.” His voice was impatient 
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as he answered, “Usually it 
means being blindfolded and 
running a race to heaven or hell 
—you don’t know which till you 
arrive, for your ticket has been 
taken by the other person con- 
cerned——” he stopped, but 
she made no sign, “you have 
taken mine, you know it.” 

“T don’t know, I won’t let 
myself know anything to-day.” 
She turned away and looked 
out towards the misty distance 
again as if she were trying to 
question it, to divine what lay 
behind it. 

“‘My dear,” he could hardly 
hold back the other words that 
rushed to his lips, “you are 
troubled ?” 

“Oh no, not troubled, only 
wondering ” she stopped as 
if afraid of saying too much. 

“Only wondering? I know. 
Katherine, my dear, let me 
speak—let me speak @ 

“You must wait,’ she an- 
swered desperately, “I don’t 
want you to—to say things. 
You mustn’t. I feel as if the 
Fates or the Immensities, or 
whatever people who talk 
that way call them, have taken 
hold of me. I must find out 
what they mean to do.” 

“You are talking nonsense, 
but I,love you——” he held her 
to him, she seemed unable to 
resist. The darkness gathered 
closer, it wrapped them, the 
road was deserted, there was 
hardly a sound save for the 
sea whispering up to them. 

“Oh, you mustn’t say it.” 
His face was against hers but 
she averted her lips, —then 
suddenly for a moment, a long 
wonderful moment, she gave 
them to him and drew back 
half-shuddering. 
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He was triumphant now, 
he felt certain of her, ‘“ Why 
not?” he asked. 

“You mustn’t, till Ive 
thought it all out, till I know 
myself—that is what I want 
to do,” she said passionately, 
but with a strange determina- 
tion. “I must think it all out 
alone. The great things of 
life have to be thought out 
alone, quite alone,” her voice 
trembled, her hands went to 
her eyes as if to force back the 
tears; but the next moment 
she looked at him with the 
light shining in them, the de- 
termination was still in her 
voice, but she seemed to be 
forcing it. “Mother’s going 
back to London before I do. 
When I come I shall know 
myself and what I have to 
do; it will be on Wednesday, 
I think. But listen, whatever 
way it is, I want you to believe 
that I’ve tried to look at things 
right,— in the big way, not 
just the selfish way.” 

“Beloved, what are you 
thinking, what is in your heart 
—can’t you tell me?” he tried 
to hold her again, but she 
held him back. 

“Tt’s so difficult,” she an- 
swered, “I expect Americans 
often get hardly judged, any- 
way they get misunderstood. 
English people can’t even guess 
what their country is to them, 
the raising of ideals, the help- 
ing to give it new forms of 
life, the longing to get for 
it what other countries prize 
most.” 

“What has all this to do 
with us?” 

“You'll see—you'll under- 
stand when we talk it all out 
together.” 
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“Let us do it now.” 

“No. It can’t be done, 
George.” She said his name 
softly, it was like a caress, 
“Ive got to think first, you 
must give me time for that, 
You'll know when you see me 
again. Life will be marked 
out for us both then.” 

“Life together,” he said, “it 
must be that—if it’s to be any 
good to me.” 

“It isn’t only good to one- 
self of which we must think— 
there are others one has to do 
for,”—she lifted her head and 
shook it as if to change the 
subject, “Let us talk of the 
dance.” 

“Dance,” he said impatient- 
ly, “you might as well ask a 
king to play at feather-blow- 
ing on the day he first enters 
into his kingdom—or is going 
out of it.” 

“Well, anyway,” she an- 
swered with a change of tone, 
“it’s time we went back, 
They will be wondering what 
we are doing. Let us go.” 
They turned away and walked 
towards Brighton in silence; 
she seemed to be lost in 
thought, almost to forget 
him. 

“When do you come back?” 
he asked. 

She gave a little start. 
“Next week. I think on 
Wednesday . 

It was the day of the depu- 
tation; but that would be over 
in the morning, he reflected. 
“Tt’s a week off, may I come 
down again?” 

“No.” She pulled up, and 
held out her hands for a mo- 
ment. ‘Don’t come,” she al- 
most entreated, “‘I must be 
alone, or away from you, at 
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any rate for this one week— 
then I shall know what I can 
do—or must do.” 

He looked at her puzzled. 
“Must do?” he repeated. 

“Things will have straight- 
ened themselves out,” she said 
with a catch in her breath. 
“Say you won’t come, you 
won't do anything.” 

He gave a little nod in ac- 
quiescence, “I could motor 
down when you are ready 
and fetch you.” 

She considered a minute, 
“You shall have a message, 
but you mustn’t come unless 
I tell you.” Then she went a 
step forward, and with a sud- 
den change of mood looked 
back over her shoulder and 
laughed a little. “We must 
hurry,” she said, “or we shall 
be late for dinner, and the 
Lough-Johnsons_ will look 


hungry. They do, you should 


just see them.” 


They went on to the balcony 
for a minute before he left, and 
looked down at the motor snort- 
ing by the curb. 

“George Wendern,” she said, 
“all dinner-time you seemed to 
be thinking very hard—what 
was it about?” 

His voice was low and very 
tender; she sighed as if she 
thrilled to it:—“I heard you 
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say again ‘a thousand miles 
away ’—would you go?” 

She waited a moment be- 
fore she answered, “I onl 
said it because I didn’t like 
that woman. I love this 
England and all its tradi- 
tions, its oldness, its beauty. 
I don’t want to leave it. I 
wish I had been born here 
and belonged to it. It’s won- 
derful to me that English 
people should ever try to 
imitate us over there, or any 
people in the world.” 

“You want to live here 
always?” 

She spoke softly, so that 
they might not hear her in 
the over-lighted drawing-room 
behind. “I don’t know,” she 
seemed afraid of her own 
words, “and I don’t want to 
go on with this talk; it’s 
time for you to go, George 
Wendern; we've had this 
good day—I want to be left 
alone to think of it.” 

He flew along the white 
road; there was a moon, as 
Mrs Fiffer had remembered 
there would be. The way 
was very still; the breath of 
the summer night was sweet 
and warm; it brought back 
the touch of her lips a few 
hours ago, when they had 
stood looking over the wall 
and down at the twilight sea. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


For the next two or three 
days Wendern was chiefly oc- 
cupied with the Derryford 

k case, a heavy mail, end- 
less cables, consultations with 
lawyers, and the fact that 
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for the first time he was face 

to face with the necessity for 

money. The lawsuit was ex- 

pected to last some days, but 

the result he had no reason 

to doubt. In the natural 
O 
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course, too, other things were 
bound to be adjusted, for he 
had many resources, though, 
by a crisis, of the sort that 
overtakes most people now 
and then, they had congested. 
The personal inconvenience 
and the household matters 
were too trivial to worry him ; 
but the Syndicate did, for 
against his will he was haunted 
by a sense that Lant, whom he 
had known long and trusted, 
was something worse than a 
speculator with a dash that 
passed for courage, or genius, 
and occasionally carried all 
before it. Joe Parker’s atti- 
tude towards Lant added to 
his uneasiness ; he resented it, 
but he knew that Parker was 
clear-sighted and had a shrewd 
knowledge of men—and it had 
its effect. 

“If Lant’s an intentional 
scoundrel,” he thought, “ there’s 
no honour left for honest men to 
deal with ; and it’s not even to 
be filched from among thieves.” 
He shrank from remembering 
any generous deeds of his own ; 
he had always carelessly main- 
tained there was no merit in 
doing a right thing, nor even 
a kind one (if he himself were 
the doer), when not to do it 
“‘would be more or less dam- 
nable.” But he remembered a 
time, years ago, when he had 
cleared Lant’s name from an 
unjust suspicion, and Lant’s 
voice saying, “You have proved 
me an honest man, George, and 
may the devil stand by me in 
the hour I die if I am not 
one—or ever cease to be one.” 
Lant’s sister, a girl who had 
found life too hard to do with, 
was lying dead in the shanty 
she had made into a home, and 
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he had stood looking down at 
her white face while he spoke, 
The next day the two men 
carried her to a lonely grave 
in the clearing. “She cared 
more for me than any one 
else ever did im this world,” 
Lant said, ‘‘and she went out 
of it, blessing you for what 
you’d done to me.” 

“You must let me follow 
it up,” Wendern answered, and 
this had been the root of 
Lant’s prosperity. 

They had not met for years, 
not till Wendern came to 
London a stranger, curious, 
careless, unpractical, and 
dreamy, seeking even then 
some meaning of a problem 
he had not yet recognised to 
be one. Lant had changed, 
not for the better; but he 
was obviously very rich, 
popular, and in the swim of 
things. The rest was a mat- 
ter of drifting. “A man who 
dropped full-fledged from the 
clouds, promptly forgot his 
origin, and enjoyed the snares 
of the world,” Lant once 
said of his friend, and it 
was noticed that he was 
always at his best with him. 
His amusements soon palled on 
Wendern, but it was a long 
time before even a vague 
suspicion of Lant occurred to 
him, and then it was promptly 
dismissed; some things were 
too impossible, he thought, and 
remembered the walk back 
to the shanty from the grave 
that nothing but two sticks 
had ever marked. ‘Besides, 
Truth gets the upper hand 0o- 
casionally, even among liars,” 
he added, not that he had 
taken Lant to be one — 9 
yet. 
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Parker looked in two morn- 
ings after Wendern’s visit to 
Brighton. His manner was 
embarrassed, he hesitated, and 
seemed to have something up 
his sleeve; once he pulled 
out a telegram, looked at 
it, after carefully seeing that 
it was well away from Wen- 
dern’s line of sight, and then 
smiled triumphantly to himself 
as if something had immensely 
pleased him. He seemed afraid 
to sit down lest he should be 
drawn into a conversation he 
wished toavoid. “I only want 
to know if Lant had turned 
up,” he explained. 

“No, but he has come as 
far as Paris.” 

“He'd better come as far 
as England, and London at 
that. Have you been getting 
news from home, or anywhere 
near?” 

“More than enough about 
the lawsuit; it’s down for a 
hearing next week,” Wendern 
answered, There was a pause 
‘before he added, “I’ve been 
thinking lately about Sand- 
ways Strip.” 

“That’s curious. What have 
you been thinking, George?” 

“T want to see it—there are 
places for which one’s eyes 
grow hungry.” 

“Well, there isn’t much to be 
said for it in the way of looks.” 

“Somehow it’s home.” 

Then Parker made what he 
considered a joke. “I expect 
it’s too far off for what they 
call ‘week-ends’ in England?” 

“It might do some day for a 
year-end, a year-end and a 
year-beginning.” 

Parker got up to go. 


“ Pity 
you sold the rest,” he said. 
“There’s that ranch beyond 
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the creek, the one you let Tim 
Bradley have. He’s in a big 
way now, made a good many 
thousands over the trans- 
action.” 

“Luck for him,” Wendern 
said absently: there was 
another pause. Parker went 
a step towards the door. 

“George,” he said suddenly, 
“you and I have been friends, 
for pretty long——” 

“Pretty long,” 
echoed. 

“And you'd forgive me a 
good deal, I take it—even a 
big mistake, if I made one?” 

“Anything. But what the 
deuce do you mean?” 

“T’d rather you didn’t ask. 
Tl tell you when I know for 
certain.” 

Wendern put his hand on 
Parker’s high shoulder. ‘Have 
you dined at the Carlton 
lately?” he asked. 

“Well, not exactly at the 
Carlton — there are other 
places, not bad ones either. 
Well then, George, I'll go, and 
I take it that nothing will 
make a break between us?” 
With which enigmatical re- 
mark he departed. 

But Wendern had no time 
for Joe Parker and his mystery. 
Every moment wrested from 
the strident complications of 
the hour he gave to the woman 
who had become the central 
figure of his life. In some 
strange manner he felt that 
she had pushed him aside 
for a little space, not because 
she failed him at heart, but 
because some obligation, some 
question she was bound to 
recognise and consider, de- 
manded her thoughts, her 
reasoning and pleading. It 
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was all confused, hidden, and 
intangible to him, but it was 
evidently real enough, impera- 
tive even, to her, and he felt 
bound to respect her desire to 
be given over to it till she 
made a sign and sent for him. 
He knew that Mrs Fiffer was 
back, he had paced the green 
lawn, that was neutral ground 
between the houses, in the soft 
dark hours of the night and 
seen the light shining from 
her window,—but that was all. 
The sycamore-tree by the little 
gate at the end of her garden 
seemed in his imagination to 
be waiting, as he was and as 
he divined Mrs Fiffer to be, for 
Katherine’s return. 

He was right. Mrs Fiffer 
was waiting too, anxious and 
worried, careful not to see 
Wendern, and perplexed at the 
manner in which Katherine 
had gently but firmly hurried 
her away from Brighton the 
morning after his visit. 

“Can’t think why you don’t 
want me to stay any longer,” 
she had said. “I have always 
been fond of you.” The voice 
was pathetic; it drew Kather- 
ine to her side and two tender 
arms about her neck. 

“Qh mother, mother dear, 
that has nothing to do with it. 
You don’t understand. Per- 
haps years hence I shall forget 
as you do now.” 

“Don’t see what that’s got 
to do with it.” 

“T want to be alone to think 
out things.” 

“TIT might advise you a bit. 
You’re your father’s child, 
you’ve got him in you, and I 
knew what he wanted well 
enough.” 

“But, mother dear,” Kather- 
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ine said passionately, “ 
don’t know what 4 walk 
There is new life, different 
life, in my heart, born since 
he went.” 

“IT know what he’d want you 
to do.” 

“Oh yes,” half bitterly, “and 
I know what you want me to 
do. And you’ve told me often 
enough all the things he wanted 
to get, not because they would 
make him happier, but just to 
show how much money he had 
made, and to enable him to go 
among people who would have 
despised him once—wouldn’t 
have let him come to their front 
doors, mother dear. It’s lovely 
to be rich: I don’t believe I 
could do without the luxuries 
now, but money takes away as 
much as it gives.” 

“Tt seems to me you're talk- 
ing nonsense.” But Mrs Fiffer 
thought of her own early days, 
and knew that it was true. 

“One eften talks nonsense 
when one’s aching ; it’s one of 
the straws to catch at.” 

“Wish I knew what you'd 
got to ache about.” 

“Tt hasn’t come yet into 
words that can be spoken, but 
I know all you did, you and 
father, and I feel that I ought 
to help with the final winning 
of your battle with fortune; I 
know how you worked and 
slaved and longed over there 
in our country, and how you 
thought of the things over here 
in this one, and of all you 
would do if the chance came 
to you. He left the chance 
to me.” 

“It was such a pity he never 
came over,” Mrs Fiffer inter- 
posed regretfully; ‘he would 
have made a splash.” 
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Katherine shuddered. 

But her mother didn’t see it 
and went on. “ You'll do it for 
him, and better than he would, 
I daresay; for you've had 
more education, seen more of 
the world than he ever did. 
But he knew what he wanted, 
he knew and just longed— 
my goodness!” She stopped 
for a moment before she 
gathered courage, yet tried 
not to betray the trend of her 
thoughts, “I was saying to 
Lord Derbyshire the other day, 
that the way things were di- 
vided was so queer. He sat 
and told me about his castle 
and the things he has, and 
how they were just decaying 
for want of money that ought 
to be spent on them.” 

“He doesn’t value them or 
know how to treat them,” a 
bitter note was in Katherine’s 
voice, a sense of injury. 

“T daresay, but I know this, 
when he told me with that 
funny little laugh of his, how 
he'd got everything except 
money, I felt as if I were 
looking at a picture-book, I 
could see it so plainly. It 
would be a fine thing to make 
everything right.” 

“We might buy his castle 
and all he has, for the chief 
thing that is wrong about his 
property is that he is there— 
in the middle of it.” 

_ “Well, we wouldn’t be right 
in it either—alone, Why, we'd 
just be ridiculous, as lots of 
people are in this country who 
take on the things they’ve 
never been used to. I’ve often 
thought it. You see the coun- 
try is old, the finest things in it 
are old, and new names and 
new people don’t match them.” 
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Katherine drew back and 
looked into her face, “It’s true 
—you are quite right, mother.” 

“Of course, if Lord Derby- 
shire married someone with 
money to set it all right—why, 
that would be another thing.” 

There was a long pause. 
Then Katherine kissed her. 
‘“‘Go back to London, mother 
dear,” she said, “and let me 
think it all out.” 

“Won't it worry you staying 
here with the Lough-Johnsons 
about? You never cared for 
them much,” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, 
won’t ask questions.” 

“Well, you'd be better for 
some advice, Katherine.” 

“T’m going to get it—from 
the sea, and the wind that 
sweeps over it, and the green 
downs that go waving along 
into the distance by the road 
to Rottingdean, from the sky 
when it’s grey and blue and 
dark, and the stars that look 
through it at night. They’ll 
all tell me what I must do; 
that’s why I want to stay.” 

“T don’t know where you 
get your talk from,” Mrs Fiffer 
said wonderingly, “for that 
isn’t like your father.” 

She looked out of the carriage 
window as she journeyed up 
to Londen again, at the green 
fields and the trees, at all the 
comfortable adjuncts of the 
English landscape. “I can’t 
help it,” she thought, “but I’d 
like Katherine to be a some- 
body,—she is made for it, she 
ought to be. I can’t think 
why these American girls who 
come over here get made duch- 
esses, while Katherine isn’t one. 
She would look just right. 
Why, to see her walk across 


they 
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the lawn makes you think she 
is on her way to have a crown 
put on her head. I want her 
to marry someone she cares 
for, as I did for her father, 
but I want her to be a some- 
body too. If Mr Wendern had 
been a duke, that’s what I 
should like. But I don’t see 
what good it would be if she 
married an Australian; it 
wouldn’t help her up a bit.” 

Two or three restless days 
went by, she was denied to 
all visitors, she didn’t want 
them; she never knew what 
to say to English people who 
came in their smart dresses, 
looking as if they’d lived in 
them all their lives, and sat and 
talked their nonsense while they 
seemed to be wondering what 
she had a-year, and how much 
of it they could turn to their 
own amusement. If Katherine 
settled down in England she 
meant, when she had seen her 
in the surroundings she wanted 
for her but not for herself, to 
go back to the life she loved 
best and the people she under- 
stood. 

Wednesday came at last. 

“Probably Til hear this 
morning, she'll tell me the 
time she is coming,” Mrs Fiffer 
thought as she went down to 
her early breakfast, for she 
never dreamt of keeping the 
lazy hours of the set she was 
in, “in—but not of,” as she 
once heard it said of another 
woman. She knew quite 
well that the description was 
applied to her too. ‘ Doesn’t 
matter,” she had thought at 
the time, “I’ve got money; 
that makes them all right to 
me on the outside, and what 
they’re like on the inside 
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doesn’t matter a brass monkey,” 
She was disturbed at not find. 
ing a letter. Katherine had 
not written since Saturday, 


Wendern was conscious the 
moment he awoke that it was 
the day of Katherine’s return, 
He got up early and went for 
his usual ride in the Park. 

It was the morning, too, that 
the deputation was to come to 
his office. But Lant had not 
arrived. No letter and no 
telegram. He was growing 
desperate. Luckily the Derry- 
ford lawsuit was going ahead, 
it had begun on Monday, two 
days ago, and was likely to out- 
last the week. He had had a 
cable each completed day, and 
things looked well. With that 
in his favour he could shake 
off money difficulties, and if 
Katherine were his there would 
be nothing in the world left to 
wish for—unless it were that 
she consented to let him take 
her away to the other side of 
the world to another order of 
things—for half the year at 
any rate. This hurrying, 
struggling London was not 
good enough to satisfy the 
heart and soul of man. 

Back to breakfast. He had 
seen nothing of Mrs Berwick 
as yet. She was a tactful 
woman, he told himself for the 
hundredth time, and always 
kept out of the way when she 
was not wanted. He looked 
eagerly through his letters,— 
none from Katherine; he 
not expected one—and yet he 
himself had not been able to 
bear the silence of the days, 
nearly a week, without making 
asign. Yesterday he had sent 
her a little note :— 
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“The time is very long, 
and I am counting the hours. 
anf,” 


But he had no time to think 
even of Katherine. He forced 
himself to think of the deputa- 
tion and the points to be made. 
He couldn’t understand Lant 
not writing, nor why he was 
still in Paris. Why hadn’t he 
come over? He determined to 
send a telegram at once, and 
sat down to write it at Mrs 
Berwick’s table. A fan was 
beside the blotting-book; it 
was evidently new. ‘Joe, of 
course,” he said to himself. 
“She must have asked him for 
it and gone with him to choose 
it, for he would have known 
better how to buy a hatchet.” 
He stopped a moment to con- 
sider Mrs Berwick and her 
possible future. “It will be a 
solution of her difficulties if 
Joe marries her; I expect she 
has a battle to fight, and few 
instruments to do it with— 
and he might do worse.” Then 
the telegram :— 


“Stormy deputation expected 
this morning. Wire to office. 
Very urgent. State when 
coming.” 


An hour to spare. He was 
in no humour for Mrs Berwick 
and her civilities, and luckily 
she was still invisible, but he 
couldn’t shake off the desperate 
longing for news of Katherine : 
to be certain that she was 
coming, to know her train. 
It might be possible to meet 
her. He went out to the 
garden, unlocked the gate, and 
crossed the lawn, 

Mrs Fiffer was sitting by the 
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window on the ground-floor of 
her house; she came out when 
she saw him to the end of her 
little plot, and stood leaning 
over the wire fence talking to 
him. “It’s not like Katherine 
not to write; why, she has 
generally sent me a letter every 
morning when she’s been away 
before,” she said. “ But per- 
haps she'll send me a telegram 
by-and-by.” 

“‘T daresay,” he spoke in his 
usual careless manner and 
without a sign of the agita- 
tion in his heart. “I wonder 
if you would telephone through 
to me at the office if you hear 
from her—it’s always pleasant 
to know what time a good 
thing is going to happen.” 
He considered for a moment; 
the deputation was to come 
at eleven and would soon be 
over. “I wonder if I might 
run down and fetch her?” 
he said. “It’s an easy run; 
if I telegraphed that I would 
come this afternoon, we should 
be back here in time for 
dinner.” 

“Well, look here, Mr Wen- 
dern, it’s no good not speaking 
plainly, is it? And I think, 
on the whole, I would rather 
you didn’t go——” 

“Why?” 

“T would rather you didn’t,” 
Mrs Fiffer answered firmly. 

“ Anyhow,” he told himself 
as he walked back to the 
house, “I must give up think- 
ing about her, or anything 
else, for the next few hours. 
Many people are concerned 
with this Syndicate; only one 
man and one woman in the 
complication that has laid 
hold of me—and the majority 


wins.” 
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CHAPTER IX, 


“Is there a telegram ? ” 

‘“ No, sir—these are all the 
letters.” 

“T thought there would have 
been something from Lant.” 
This was at the office in Great 
St Helen’s. 

“Nothing has come, sir.” 
Dawson was nervous and 
fussy; his belief in Wendern 
held good, still he thought it 
well to hazard a remark or 
two. “Things seem a little 
ticklish,” he said ; “we've had 
three or four shareholders in 
this morning already, asking 
about prospects. You see, 
they’ve been a good deal upset 
with that circular. If we don’t 
mind we shall have them all 
down on us in a heap.” 

“‘A few of them are prob- 
ably trying to create a slump 
as a preface to a boom.” 

Dawson’s face brightened. 
“T didn’t think of that,” he 
said. 

“Tt’s a well-worn dodge.” 

“Tt’s a pity Mr Lant isn’t 
here for the deputation, or that 
he doesn’t do something.” 

“He will. I wired to him 
a couple of hours ago. Prob- 
ably we shall get news of him 
this morning. He’s in Paris, 
The answer ought to have been 
here already.” 

“He mightn’t have been up, 
sir.” 

“He mightn’t have been up 
—he is an easy-going man.” 

The deputation arrived 
punctually at eleven. A queer 
set of men. A little amuse- 
ment, tempered by surprise, 
came into Wendern’s eyes as 
they entered. Foremost was 





Digby, with his head thrown 
back, red-faced and thick-set, 
Carefully keeping beside him 
was a weedy, large-boned man, 
obviously a Jew; next to him 
a dissipated - looking man of 
thirty, who appeared to belong 
to a better class than most 
of the others; in the midst 
of the group a youth of about 
two-and-twenty, with a pale 
face and a large smile—he was 
on crutches. The others were 
behind, they seemed eager, 
awkward, or half - reluctant, 
as might be; in the rear a 
parson. 

Wendern crossed over from 
the fireplace to his table, 
“Good morning, gentlemen, 
we are not accustomed to s0 
large a party. I don’t know 
if we have enough chairs to 
accommodate you.” He turned 
politely to the leader, “I’m 
sorry you had the trouble of 
coming the other day.” 

Digby was determined to 
show at the outset that he 
meant to fight. “I’m not 
likely to shirk taking trouble 
in this affair, as you will soon 
find out,” he said. 

“Quite right. And this, I 
think, must be Mr Lazarus?” 

“That’s my name,” the Jew 
answered. 

“And this is Mr Shaw!” 
Digby indicated a tall, loosely- 
knit man who pushed forward 
from beside the parson. He 
looked intelligent. 

“That’s my name—Shaw,” 
the owner of it said briskly. 

“Ah! Good morning, Mr 
Shaw. And the others—but 
I have the list.” Wendern 
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looked at the paper in his 
hand, “I take it that you are 
all here?” He covered them 
with a look. “And I under- 
stand, gentlemen, that you 
want to speak to me about 
this Syndicate—in which we 
are all interested?” 

“Yes, we do,” Digby an- 
swered quickly. “There are 
only eight of us, but sixteen 
might easily have come. We 
represent some of those who 
are thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the Report, with everything we 
know about the Syndicate—I 
haven’t come across any one 
who is pleased,” he added dis- 
agreeably. ‘Of course you've 
heard that we thought it right 
to circularise the shareholders ; 
they're wide awake by this 
time.” 

“Quite right. One should 
always be wide awake in 
business matters. What is it 
you want me to do, gentle- 
men?” 

Digby barked, “We 
going to speak plainly 

“By all means.” 

“They are saying precious 
shady things about this Syn- 
dicate in the City, and unless 
it goes right we mean to 
make it pretty hot for you.” 

“Then it’s as well to be on 
the shady side?” Wendern 
gave them a weary little smile. 

Two men who, now that 
they saw him face to face, 
found it impossible to think 
him a swindler, smiled back. 

“We have not come here 
to joke,” Digby barked again. 
“Perhaps you would like to 
know what they do say? In 
fact, it’s just as well you 
should.” 

“I’m not curious; but if it 


are 


”? 
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would give you any satisfac- 
tion to repeat it, why, of 
course——” with a little 
shrug. 

““We hear that Bangor was 
a figurehead; that Lant got 
the estates for nothing, and 
they’re worth nothing,—for all 
we know, there mayn’t be any 
estates at all.” 

Wendern went up to the 
fireplace and looked at the 
map hanging over it. One or 
two of the men followed him 
and studied it for a moment. 

“That is the map,” he said. 
“You oan see the various 
roads on it, and the railway 
running down to the coast is 
marked out. I don’t know if 
it’s finished yet, but it’s in 
the making,— things are not 
done in a day, gentlemen. I 
put in £20,000 myself——” 

“But the Syndicate found 
the rest—we put in the rest,” 
Digby interrupted. “ What’s 
become of it? That’s what 
we want to know.” 

‘‘The Report has already in- 
formed you that a certain 
amount was held back for 
office expenses here, the rest 
was sent out for working ex- 
penses there. Mr Lant is 
Managing Director a 

“And the Chairman, what 
about him? He’s a lord; but 
what else does he do? Does 
he know anything about the 
Syndicate? or is he a guinea- 
pig, who takes fees for lend- 
ing his name? There are 
plenty of them nowadays who 
do that.” 

“Frankly, I don’t know him 
—nor any of the Australian 
directors except Lant. The 
Chairman is out there.” 

“Well, I looked him up 
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over here. His place is in the 
market and he divorced his 
wife, or she divorced him. I 
suppose he went over there to 
get out of the way.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr 
Wendern, that you don’t know 
any of the men on this Board ?” 
the parson asked. 

“There are two names that 
I’m told represent successful 
men of business—Golbreath is 
one, and the other is Clayton 
—Franklin Clayton who gave 
£15,000 to an _ educational 
scheme in Sydney ten years 
ago. These two would hardly 
have appeared on the pros- 
pectus, or at any rate re- 
mained on the Board, if they’d 
not been satisfied ——” 

“Well, we're not satisfied,” 
Digby blustered. ‘Then there’s 
this Lord Derbyshire on the 
Board this side. Do you know 
him? and if so, what’s the 
good of him?” 

“Yes, I know him, but I’m 
not responsible for him. Lant, 
who invited him to become a 
director, will, no doubt, be able 
to reassure you on all these 
points when he arrives.” Wen- 
dern’s voice showed that he 
was bored. 

“But we've come to ask 
you questions, and we expect 
them answered,” Digby in- 
sisted. ‘Our money has been 
lying idle for a couple of years, 
or it has fallen into pockets 
that are not ours. We can’t 
get hold of the men out there, 
and we don’t know anything 
about this Lord Derbyshire over 
here, but you’re the London 
Managing Director. We took 
you to be straight——” he 
stopped, for he suddenly real- 
ised that this leisurely polite 
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gentleman might not be as easy- 
going as he seemed. He added 
in a different voice, “And ] 
suppose you take your fees?” 

“As it happens,” Wendern 
said quietly, “I’ve not taken 
any fees. I want you to 
understand that Mr Lant will 
be in England immediately, 
In fact, I expected him in time 
for this meeting.” 

“TI shall tell him I want 
my £2000 back,” Lazarus 
whined. “Every penny of it 
was made in good honest 
trade. I should never hold 
up my head again if I 
lost it.” 

“You expected a large profit 
—five-and-twenty per cent 
perhaps?” 

“T expected to make five- 
and-fifty per cent, five hundred 
and fifty per cent——” 

“You should also have ex- 
pected to lose,” Wendern an- 
swered coolly. “A man whe 
expects to make five-and-twenty 
per cent, much less five-and- 
fifty, is a fool—if you’ll forgive 
my candour—unless he is pre- 
pared to lose. Things that are 
absolutely safe bring in three 
and a half per cent—even less 
—as you know well enough. 
What have you to say?” he 
turned suddenly to a good- 
looking young man whom he 
had identified as Bennett. 

“ What I have to say is this, 
sir. I had a thousand pounds 
and was engaged to be married. 
The prospectus of this Syndi- 
cate looked fair enough, seemed 
better than insuring my life. 
I thought you yourself weuldn’t 
back a thing you didn’t know 
to be good; I’d heard about 
you from a friend who knew 
Lant, and between the two I 
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took it that the Syndicate was 


” 


“I believed it to be all 

“Qne should do more than 
believe when one uses other 

ple’s money — one should 

know,” there was no intention 
to offend in the voice. 

“You are quite right,” Wen- 
dern answered quickly, “I did 
know—I do. Well, and why did 
you come in—you, my friend ?” 
he turned to the cripple. 

“T put in the £500 I got for 
these,” indicating the crutches. 
“ Accident on railway — com- 
pensation—I expected to get 
a little income out of it.” 

“Poor chap, it'll be all 
right.” He looked at another 
youth, he was called Dobson, 
“and you, you are young— 
too young to speculate in 
syndicates. Are you rich?” 

The answer came with a 
nervous laugh, “Rich! I 
rich! Mother asked my ad- 
vice. She got £500 from the 
insurance when father died, 
and I got £500 when I came of 
age last year; grandfather left 
it, Mr Lant used to come to 
the office, knew my governors, 
he seemed to be all right and 
I was always seeing your name 
in the papers. I thought if it 
paid ten per cent it would be 
£100 a-year for her, or any- 
how we could take the capital 
out when the shares were worth 
double,” 

“Ah, you ought to have 
known better. And you, rev- 
erend sir,” to the parson who 
was trying to maintain the 
dignity of his cloth as well as 
he could in the office of a 
Syndicate which he had been 
recently told was a wild-cat 
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scheme, “ have you much money 
in this Syndicate? ” 

“Two thousand pounds,” 
came the severe answer. “You 
probably remember meeting me 
at luncheon a year ago at Sir 
John Carneford’s? Carneford 
Manor is twelve miles from my 
living in the country.” 

“No, I don’t remember, I 
am sorry.” 

The voice that answered was 
measured and sermonic. ‘“ We 
had some talk that day, and I 
took you to be an honourable 
man.” Wendern looked up, but 
it had no effect,—“* A month 
later I saw you were Manag- 
ing Director over here of this 
Syndicate, and that Mr Lant 
held the same position in Aus- 
tralia. I had often met him 
when we were in London; he 
most kindly took us all to the 
Hippodrome. I imagined that 
the affair was sound in every 
way, and that I might provide 
for my children more ade- 
quately than by investing the 
£2000 in the usual securities. 
I was told I should double my 
capital. Sir John Carneford 
thought so too, and advised me 
to do it; he put in £1000 him- 
self——” 

“ All very well for Sir John 
Carneford, but capital is seldom 
doubled without risk, and risk 
of this sort is not good for men 
in your profession.” 

Digby saw his chance, 
“Look here, Mr Wendern, 
this deputation has come to 
find out where the money is, 
not to be told what it ought 
to have done with it. We 
know that by this time. I call 
it a piece of impudence——” 

“You will be good enough to 
be silent,” Wendern said firmly. 
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“ What do you mean by risk 
of this sort?” Bennett asked 
him. 

“T mean that these Estates 
were bought for development 
on the chance of their prov- 
ing to be worth much more 
than was paid for them; and 
whether they were or not was 
the risk.” He looked across 
at the apparently well - bred 
man, “What is your hold- 
* ing?” he asked. 

“Same as the parson, a 
couple of thou’.” 

“What made you risk it?” 

“T met Lant at Ascot, he 
was there with Derbyshire, 
who said he was in it. I had 
precious bad luck, every horse 
I'd touched ; thought I might 
pick up over this. Derbyshire 
said he thought so too. If the 
cash is gone I shall be done for.” 

“TI see. You were none of 


you fit people to have the con- 


trol of money.” 

“When you’ve done treating 
us as schoolboys——” Digby 
stopped as if he had exhausted 
himself. 

“Tt is not your business 
whether we are fit or unfit, 
Mr Wendern, but ” the 
parson began and _ hesitated, 
not knowing how to go on. 

“ And you know, hang it, as 
Digby says, we didn’t come to 
be asked questions but to ask 
them ourselves,” put in a man 
at the back. 

“‘ What is the blessed Syndi- 
cate actually doing?” Shaw 
inquired; he looked round at 
the rest as if he didn’t think 
much of them. “That’s what 
we want to know.” 

“The last Report has told 
you. I have no later informa- 
tion.” 
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“But excuse me, my dear 
sir,” the tone was courteous, 
“you are Managing Director, 
and surely it is your business to 
have information,” 

“No; only to see that when 
it comes it is duly circulated 
among the shareholders,” 

** Well, but who looks after 
the business?” 

‘‘The Managing Director over 
there, who is Mr Christopher 
Lant, the working manager ap- 
pointed under him, and the 
rest of the staff, of course, with 
the knowledge and approval 
of the Directors.” 

‘* But you're on the Board of 
Directors ?” 

‘‘T am, and my part is to 
manage the business here, but 
the movements of the Syndi- 
cate are naturally there, where 
its property lies.” 

‘* You vouch for the property 
being there and for its value?” 

‘* No; only for my belief that 
it is.” 

“ But why did you join the 
Board unless you knew a good 
deal more than you do?” 

“TI knew Christopher Lant 
in the Colonies, and had no 
reason to think him anything 
but an honest man, who had 
made a large fortune by his 
business dealings. He brought 
forward this Syndicate and the 
working scheme. He told me 
that he had put in £50,000, and 
asked me to go into it—I put 
in £20,000-——” 

“ Fools and their-—” Digby 
began, but he was silenced 
again by a look. 

“T read the prospectus, as 
you presumably did, and the 
report of the Surveyor and 
Engineer employed to examine 
the estates. I have never been 
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to the district in which they 
are situated; but I have heard 
of its resources and imagined 
—a conclusion based on the 
reports I have named — that 
these resources also belonged 
to the Bangor Estates. I felt 
justified in risking my own 
money, and, though I asked no 
one else to do so, I saw no 
reason to prevent other people 
from risking theirs. Develop- 
ments of large estates are not 
executed in a day.” 

“You see all we know about 
this Syndicate is what you two 
men have chosen to tell us,” 
Shaw said. 

Wendern gave a_ shrug. 
“Men are hanged or saved 
on the evidence of their fellow- 


“Not at second-hand—for 
you haven’t even seen the 
place, seen nothing, in fact, 


but Lant and the prospectus.” 

“Our reverend friend here 
who preaches salvation,” Wen- 
dern nodded at the parson, 
“hasn’t been to Heaven, only 
read about it.” 

“My dear sir——” Mr 
Graham was shocked. 

“Im simply trying to 

prove,” Wendern explained, 
“that the world couldn’t go 
on if we didn’t trust men 
whom we have no reason to be- 
lieve are liars and scoundrels.” 
_ Digby, at a loss what to do 
in face of Wendern’s manner, 
muttered, “I don’t care if it 
costs me £5000, I'll make it 
hot for you all if my £500 is 
lost.” 
_ “Lost! If our money is lost 
it would break my wife’s 
heart,”—the parson said it to 
himself, but Wendern heard. 
The words were like a lash. 
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“I'd rather drown than 
tell mother if her money’s 
gone,” the young man put in 
piteously. 

“You were none of you, as 
I said just now, fit people to 
speculate in a concern of this 
sort,” Wendern repeated, but 
there was a note in his voice 
that reassured the anxious 
ones. “The issue was alto- 
gether too important to you, 
and should have been left to 
richer men. Luckily there is 
no reason to think this Syndi- 
cate a swindle as such things 
often are, though the Estates 
may turn out ill or well; in 
any case the losses will not be 
very great, for the largest 
shareholder, after Mr Lant and 
myself, only stands to lose 
£3000. There are not more 
than fifty people in it alto- 
gether. I have proved what I 
thought of it by putting in my 
own money, and I stand or 
fall with you.” 

‘* Well,” said Shaw, “ we ex- 
pect you to see that we don’t 
fall. You can afford to lose 
a bit, probably have more than 
you know what to do with, we 
haven’t — it’s the other way 
round, in fact.” 

“Tf you and Lant are mil- 
lionaires,” put in Digby, ‘‘ why 
don’t you take up our shares 
between you and run the ac- 
cursed thing yourselves?” 

The idea seemed to amuse 
Shaw. “What's a millionaire 
for,” he said, “if he doesn’t 
take the monster chance?” 

“That’s a very interesting 
proposal,” Wendern looked as if 
struck by the idea. “I should 
like to consider it, say till next 
week.” 

“We should like it settled 
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this week,” Digby growled, 
“and you'd better think it 
over. You'll have a hailstorm 
about your head soon, when 
they’ve taken in the drift of 
our circular.” 

The boy entered with a tele- 
gram, Wendern’s heart leaped. 
“This may possibly be from 
Lant,” he said. “It is!” he 
tore it open, and read trium- 
phantly— 


“In London immediately. 
Call meeting for Thursday next 
week, Letter follows.” 


Digby gave a grunt. 

Shaw, easily appeased, said, 
“Well, I suppose we shall 
know something then?” 

“ AllI can say to you now, 
gentlemen, is that the meeting 
will take place on Thursday. 
Mr Lant’s telegram has come 
at the psychological moment.” 

Digby considered for a mo- 
ment before he said, “ Well, 
we'll wait till Lant comes and 
no longer.” 

“Not a minute longer,” 
Lazarus added. 

The deputation turned to go, 
but the parson stopped it to 
say a parting word,—‘“‘ Remem- 
ber, Mr Wendern, that it isn’t 
only ourselves who will suffer,” 
he almost chanted, “but those 
innocent ones who belong to 
us ; they will have to pay the 
penalty of our reprehensible 
carelessness. ” 

“T say, can’t directors be 
had up now?” asked the 
youth who had invested his 
mother’s insurance money. 
“Sent to prison and that 
sort of thing?” 
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“There ought to be a hang- 
ing penalty attached to it,” 
Digby grunted. 

“Quite right, it ought to 
be a capital offence,” the Jew 
snuffled. 

““T should like to come to the 

execution,” Digby was recover- 
ing. 
“You shall all of you come 
to mine,” Wendern told them 
cynically—“if it takes place, 
I fear you must wait to assure 
yourself of that probability till 
after the meeting, of which a 
notice will be sent you. Good 
morning.” 

Shaw turned back and held 
out a hand. “TI believe you'll 
get us out of the hole if you 
can,” he said cheerily. 

Wendern’s face lighted up 
as he answered, ‘There isn’t 
going to be any hole, but if 
there is I'll get you out.” 

“Good morning, Mr Wen- 
dern,” the parson said severely. 

“He takes it pretty coolly,” 
Digby was heard telling the 
others as they went down- 
stairs, “but we shall hear 
what Mr Christopher Lant 
has to say.” - 

Wendern gave a gasp of 
relief when they had gone, and 
pulled out the latest cablegram 
of the Dock case. “They shall 
be safe in any case,” he said to 
himself. He looked at Lant’s 
telegram. “He can’t be & 
scoundrel,” he thought ; “reck- 
less and easy-going, but not 
scoundrel.” 

Suddenly he remembered and 
rang the bell. “Is Mr Parker 
here?” he asked the boy. 

“ Yes, sir, waiting.” 

“Tell him to come up.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“(’psT un vieux truc mais 
toujours bon” is a classic 
phrase familiar to the readers 
of French sensational novels, 
and dear to their hearts, for 
does it not promise another 
success to the “chenapan de 
la pire espéce ” so much beloved 
by all of us? M. Paul Eudel’s 
book, ‘Zrucs et Truqueurs,’} 
Tricks and Tricksters, is a 
collection of “trucs” old and 
new in every branch of art 
and literature, combined with 
a few hints to enable us to 
detect imposture when we see 
it, and an endless number of 
amusing stories. 

“A collector should know 
everything,” so says M. Eudel, 
and those of us who possess 
even the humblest curiosities 
will close his book with some- 
thing of the depression Alnas- 
char must have felt when he 
saw the basket of glass which 
was to have led to fortune 
in fragments at his feet. Our 
engravings, our gems, our 
vases will never give us the 
thrill of pride that thrilled 
us before we ate of M. Eudel’s 
apple. Instead of displaying 
them to every new-comer, we 
shall avoid the subject of an- 
tiquities, and if we are wise, 
shall follow the example of 
one of his friends, who refused 
to allow him to examine his 
collection for fear of the re- 
velations that might follow. 


Yet many of the modern for- 
gers are not only artists, but 
great artists, and in the opinion 
of an English archeologist the 
art of Greece may be restored 
by means of their nefarious 
skill. More than one precious 
object in our museums, to 
which the attention of the 
public was especially called 
by a slip pasted on the foot, 
expatiating on the beauty of 
the workmanship, has reeently 
been discovered to be the work 
of one of the living Greek 
brotherhood. Their forgeries 
are to be found amongst the 
finest collections, and in many 
cases it is only some unfore- 
seen accident that leads to 
their exposure. But though 
the technical ability of these 
men is often nearly as great 
as that of the artists they 
imitate, there is one gift the 
lack of which fixes a great 
gulf between them—that want 
of imagination which may 
be said to be characteristic 
of modern art in all its 
branches. 

Forgery, it is needless to 
remark, is as old as art itself, 
but it is only in this epoch 
of millionaires that it has 
assumed such terrific propor- 
tions. To an ignorant man, 
a high price is often the only 
criterion of value. “It must 
be a button off Napoleon’s coat 
or they would never charge 
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me five hundred francs for it,” 
he reasons, and in the face 
of such encouragement Napol- 
eonic buttons naturally spring 
up under his feet. The forger 
grows bolder every day, and 
the eontents of his workshop 
are given a place beside un- 
doubted antiquities in some 
international exhibition or 
world-famous sale at the Hétel 
Drouot. They are frequently 
veritable works of art, de- 
manding costly materials, 
skill, time, and _ patience. 
Why, one may ask, under 
these conditions, do forgers 
shelter themselves behind the 
name of a man or a period? 
Well, we have only ourselves 
to thank for it. It is not 
the object and the skill that 
we want, but merely the name 
and the period. And this is 
probably the cause of the in- 
dulgence shown even by ex- 
perts to these kinds of frauds. 
They understand the tempta- 
tion, and are amused by the 
cleverness of the execution. 
“Tl faut de l’audace” is a 
doctrine which will always 
find friends, 


A century since, antiquities 
were of comparatively small 
account, or Charles Sauvageot, 
a very poor young violinist of 
the French Opera House, could 
hardly have made a collection 
which even fifty-five years ago 
was valued by the Louvre at 
£16,000. Now the valuation 
would be enormously greater, 
though it is hardly likely to 
be as much as ten millions of 
francs, the figure given by 
M. Eudel. During the thirty 
years or more that Sauvageot 
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remained at the Opera — he 
retired for good in 1829,— 
every spare instant was spent 
in collecting. Beginning with 
Chinese curiosities, he soon 
abandoned them for French 
art, especially that of the 
Valois period, and Francis I. 
was “son roi de prédilection.” 
For once, the time and the 
place and the lover were all 
together. The treasures of 
centuries, scattered by the 
Revolution, were to be found 
all over Paris, and to be picked 
up for nothing by any one who 
knew their worth. The hours 
passed by Sauvageot in bric- 
a-brac shops taught him pati- 
ence, experience, taste, and a 
rapid judgment. During many 
years he was perhaps the only 
person in Paris who possessed 
an eye—and a taste—for Re- 
naissance art, and the two 
small rooms in which he lived 
were crowded with pictures, 
engravings, pottery, furniture, 
chests, and everything else that 
might have decorated the house 
of a Valois noble. He was 
lucky, too, which all collectors 
are not, and on many occasions 
sold a work of art for at least 
fifty times the amount he had 
paid for it. But in one respect 
he differed from the majority 
of collectors. It was the 
“match” he liked, and not 
“the manner of the wooing,” 
and when, at seventy, signs 
of his last illness began to 
manifest themselves, a mortal 
dread fell upon him that the 
collection which had grown 
under his hand slowly and 
lovingly should be dispersed, 
so, while he was yet living, 
he presented it to the Louvre. 
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Let us now turn from the 
lucky to the unlucky collector. 

Some years ago the famous 
Egyptologist, Professor K—— 
determined to in- 
dulge himself with a visit 
to the Nile, and stopped near 
the first cataract in order to 
explore the temples of Phile. 
The usual crowd of fellaheen 
with scarabs to sell pressed 
round him, but one sharper 
than the rest noted the Pro- 
fessor’s eyes wandering eager- 
ly towards the ruins, and in 
a mysterious whisper invited 
him to come and examine a 
necropolis on the river bank, 
which was, so far, unknown 
to the savants. The suggest- 
ion was one after K ’3 own 
heart, and he signed to the 
Arab to lead on and he would 
follow. Silently they walked 
for some distance, and then 
the guide stopped before a 
mud hut and pointed to a 
sarcophagus a few paces off, 
still half-buried in the sand. 
“Mine. Sell,” said the Arab, 
and K—— needed no more 
words, but flung himself on 
the sand to inspect the painted 
sarcophagus. With trembling 
hands he scratched away the 
sand till at length there lay 
before him the procession of 
harvesters, reapers, threshers, 
kneaders, and water - carriers 
so familiar in Egyptian art. 
“ Anubia,” the name of the oo- 
cupant, was duly written, and 
beneath it the inscription— 

“Let Osiris give the funeral 
meats, that the dead may eat 
of them.” 3 

As he read, the enthusiasm 
of the Professor waxed as hot 
as the sun itself. No doubt 
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was possible. The sarcoph- 
agus dated from the twelfth 
dynasty, and was admirably 
preserved. Turning, he made 
@ sign to the fellah, who 
appeared to misunderstand it, 
for the man _ uncrossed his 
legs and rose, holding out a 
handful of dried dates and 
a cake. 

“No, no; not that! Help 
me to dig out the sarcoph- 
agus from the sand and lift 
the cover.” 

The Egyptian did not need 
to be told twice. He called 
to some friends who were 
squatting in the distance, and 
between them the sarcophagus 
was set free, and the Pro- 
fessor was able to lift the lid. 
There lay the mummy in its 
linen wrappings surrounded by 
a bead necklace, ivory needles, 
sandals, and a mirror for its 
“double” to use, while in 
place of its head was a 
painted mask, with two black 
eyes in a setting of white 
enamel. What joy to pre- 
sent it to his museum at 
! The price was high,— 
higher than K expected, 
—but he agreed to it with- 
out hesitation, only stipulat- 
ing that it should at once be 
placed in a boat and taken 
down the Nile to Alexandria 
and there put on board a 
vessel bound for the North. 
On the quay of Alexandria 
the purchase-money was to be 
paid down. 

Two months later the preci- 
ous case was deposited in one 
of the rooms of the museum 
of ——, where the Com- 
mittee of Antiquities hastened 
to inspect it. The packing 
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had been carefully done, and 
Professor K noted with 
relief that everything was in 
as good a condition as when 
the coffin had quitted the 
banks of the Nile. But his 
glow of triumph faded as 
the examination proceeded, and 
doubts were writ large on 
the faces of his colleagues. 
One tapped the side of the 
case, and shook his head as 
the dull sound of mill-board 
responded; another objected 
that there was a lack of style 
in the prayer to Osiris; a 
third was struck by the mod- 
ern look of the decoration; 
while a fourth—most damning 
of all—declared that from the 
smell of the varnish it was 
quite plain it had been put 
on recently. 

The poor discoverer was 
now ready to weep, yet a 
little hope still lingered in his 
heart that, even if the case 
were a fraud, the mummy 
within might somehow prove 
a reality. But the removal 
of the lid was a signal for 
fresh discussions, all tending 
to prove to the unfortunate 
Professor how easily he had 
been taken in. The linen 
wrappings were whiter than 
they should have been after 
more than three thousand 
years of seclusion; the eyes 
of the mask suggested glass 
rather than enamel; and the 
bands wound round the body 
after the embalmers had done 
their work were made of 
different material from those 
of other mummies. A few of 
the committee upheld the 
judgment of K——, but the 
greater number sided against 
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him. Leaning against a pil- 
lar, the Professor listened in 
silence while his colleagues 
consulted together how to as- 
certain the truth. Of course 
the endless spirals of linen 
could be unrolled, but once 
exposed to the air might not 
the embalmed figure collapse 
into dust? Yet it was im- 
possible to give this mummy 
“snug lying” among its fel- 
lows when beneath the mani- 
fold coverings might repose 
—not even a sacred cat, but 
some unclean creature. A 
museum, like the wife of 
Cesar, must be above sus- 
picion. What was to be 
done? “At this moment of 
acute tension a shout of vic- 
tory burst from the Pro- 
fessor of Physical Science. 
‘Eureka!’ he cried, and dash- 
ing from the room returned 
in a few minutes with an 
apparatus under his arm. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘the Réntgen 
rays will tell us.’ And what 
the Réntgen rays told them 
was that Anubia of the period 
of the twelfth dynasty was a 
wicker-work dummy.” 


“Never believe in the authen- 
ticity of any object you have 
not seen dug up yourself,” 
is the counsel of M. Eudel, 
“and even then you may be 
tricked;” and he gives ex- 
amples of savants who have 
set their seal on forgeries 
which would never have been 
found out had their authors 
not grown careless with im- 
punity, and flooded the market 
with rarities till the suspicions 
of the experts were awakened. 
In Italy, where the excava- 
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tions are carried on—or sup- 
posed to be carried on—under 
the eye of the Government, 
fraud is more difficult than in 
other countries, though even 
there it is by no means im- 
possible unless a note of each 
object is taken on the spot. 
And nowadays the supervision 
of the workmen needs to be 
sharp indeed, or they will 
manage to conceal, and sell 
for their own profit, the an- 
tiquities of which they have 
learned the worth. 

Sometimes a genuine treas- 
ure may for reasons of his own 
be asserted by the discoverer 
to have been found hundreds 
of miles away from the spot 
where it was actually dug up. 
It is not easy to guess how the 
value is enhanced by this pro- 
cess, but it has happened again 
and again. The famous col- 
lection of Boscoreale, now, 
thanks to the generosity of 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
to be seen in the Louvre, was 
said to have been unearthed 
in the garden of the deputy 
Prisco, at the foot of Vesuvius. 
Coins with the images of Nero 
or Galba, and pieces of plate, 
bracelets, and jewels of gold, 
are there in abundance, and 
everything is of the finest and 
most delicate workmanship. 
True or false, that is certain. 
“The authorities of the Louvre 
have always believed in its 
authenticity, but then they also 
believed in the authenticity of 
the tiara” (that poor tiara! 
which is to the archeologist 
what Ossian is to the littéra- 
teur), “so perhaps their con- 
viction hardly carries the 
weight it might. Yet ex- 
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perts have decided that 
the treasure of Boscoreale is 
composed of pieces of dif- 
ferent epochs and of different 
countries, collected evidently 
by some one.man, who did 
not live at the foot of Vesu- 
vius eighteen hundred years 
ago. No doubt some old vases 
and coins were found at Bos- 
coreale, but in the journey 
from Naples to Paris they re- 
ceived considerable reinforce- 
ments.” Well, st non é@ vero, 
é ben trovato—in all senses. 


The fate of the Biardot 
collection might serve as a 
warning to amateur arche- 
ologists, if warnings were 
ever taken by anybody. Biar- 
dot, who loved antiquities not 
wisely but too well, settled in 
Naples and proved a mine of 
gold—or rather of silver, for 
he was a poor man—to every 
plausible scoundrel who would 
bring him fibule, statuettes, 
bracelets, lamps, or anything 
else purporting to have been 
stolen from Pompeii. Like 
Palissy, he starved himself 
and his wife in order to in- 
dulge his passion, and return- 
ing, bursting with pride, to 
Paris, he offered his collection 
to the Louvre for two millions 
of francs. The Duc de Luynes, 
M. de Witte, and M. de Long- 
perier were deputed to inspect 
the treasure and pronounce 
upon it. The objects were so 
numerous that it seemed as if 
a long day’s work lay before 
the commissioners, but with 
the discovery of a helmet 
copied from the helmets of 
Bavaria, and a silver bas- 
relief of the Three Graces 
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signed by Praxiteles in Italian, 
they felt that no further inves- 
tigation was necessary. No- 
thing, however, would con- 
vince Biardot of the spurious 
nature of his treasure, though 
his disappointment was great, 
and after his death his widow 
was lucky enough to sell it 
en bloc for 40,000 francs. It 
finally (Dec. 1904) came to the 
hammer and fetched 4268 
francs, the fact being by this 
time established that most of 
the models might roughly be 
dated from 1850. 


To the tyro, it seems that 
after forging Tanagra terra- 
cottas, miniatures, engravings, 
statues fashioned out of marble 
from Pentelicus (which the 
Greeks never used), and a 
thousand other things requir- 
ing the most delicate and 
skilful treatment, it would be 
child’s- play to turn out a 
supply of arms and armour. 
With full and justifiable confi- 
dence in the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of the public, the fraudu- 
lent brotherhood have contrived 
to place in various museums, 
palaces, and abbeys of France, 
relics of heroic figures which 
might (and do) draw tears 
from the eyes of their wor- 
shippers. In the old Domini- 
can Convent in the Place 
Saint - Thomas d’Aquin (the 
depository up to 1871 of the 
collection of armour formerly 
in the Bastille) is the complete 
suit of mail bequeathed by 
Joan of Arc, who died in 1431, 
to Saint Denis, made, as is 
shown by the style, by the 
best Milanese armourers of the 
early sixteenth century. In the 
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same Musée is the armour of 
Godfrey de Bouillon the Crusa- 
der, decorated after the manner 
of Giulio Romano; the coat of 
mail of Bayard (engraved with 
the device and cipher of the 
Medici), and that of Roland, 
proceeding unmistakably also 
from the workshops of six- 
teenth - century Milan. At 
Nantes you may admire the 
slender sword with which 
Cambronne led the Old Guard 
at Waterloo, and elsewhere 
the knife with which Jacques 
Clément stabbed Henri III, 
and the dagger that Ravaillac 
plunged into the side of Henri 
IV., besides the arquebus fired 
by Charles IX. from the win- 
dows of the Louvre, and 
the weapon which struck off 
the head of Mary Stuart. At 
Fontainebleau the warder will 
reel off the horrible tale of the 
murder of Monaldeschi in the 
very presence of Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, and in order 
to silence any doubts that 
might arise, he points trium- 
phantly to the two large 
holes in the coat of mail 
hanging by the sword of the 
victim. He himself believes 
every word of his story, and 
if he did not, who will take 
the trouble to look up the 
account given by Pére Lebel, 
an eye-witness, which expressly 
states that the coat of mail 
worn by Monaldeschi under 
his clothes turned the point 
of the sword, and that the 
assassins were forced to stab 
him in the throat. After this 
we may reasonably hope some 
day to see the Excalibur of 
Arthur or the Hauteclair of 
Oliver. 
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Forgers of coins and of bank- 
notes are always with us, and 
a curious episode in the annals 
of fraud is related by Maxime 
du Camp. In 1832, he says, 
twelve forged notes for 1000 
francs each were presented to 
be cashed. The forgery was 
soon recognised, and the mat- 
ter was secretly investigated. 
It was ultimately discovered 
that they were made beyond 
the French frontier by a Duke 
and Field- Marshal, attached 
at the time to the person of an 
exiled sovereign. The chief 
agents for their circulation in 
Paris was a Marquis (also a 
Marshal), and a Prince directly 
descended from a family which 
had once reigned over part of 
the east of Europe. The affair 
was hushed up as much as 
possible, and the real names 
of the criminals became known 
to few. 


It was in 1810 that Nap- 
oleon gave orders that statues 
of eight of his generals who 
had met their deaths in battle 
should be placed on the bridge 
of the Place de la Concorde, 
The names of the “Happy 
Few” were Espagne, Lapisse, 
Saint-Hilaire, Lasalle, Colbert, 
Hervo, Lacour, and Cervoni. 
The work was begun at once 
—Napoleon was not a person 
who understood the doctrine 
of manana —but for some 
reason the statues were never 
set up, and “the director of 
the Hospital des Invalides, 
imitating St Vincent de Paul, 
gave them the hospitality he 
had shown to many another 
bit of glorious wreckage. 
There they remained till in 
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1835 Louis Philippe undertook 
the redecoration of Versailles 
—may Heaven preserve us 
from the recurrence of such a 
calamity !—and it occurred to 
some one that these statues, so 
long out of work, might at 
length be made useful, Un- 
luckily the generals whom 
they represented were not 
amongst those whose names 
are immortal, and even at that 
date their fame had almost 
perished.” M,. de Montalivet, 
however, was competent to 
solve the problem, or more 
literally, to cut the Gordian 
knot. “The eight generals 
were decapitated, and new 
heads placed on their bodies 
at a small cost. Colbert was 
transformed into Mortier, 
Espagne like another Atlas 
supported Lannes on his shoul- 
ders, Hervo changed himself 
into Masséna, and Lasalle dis- 
guised himself as Jourdan. 
And all this for 4000 francs.” 

This “vieux truc” also is 
“toujours bon,” to judge by 
the experience of a well-known 
peer living in the west of Eng- 
land. Some years ago he re- 
ceived a letter from a young 
sculptor, totally unknown to 
him, saying that he had just 
finished executing a bust on 
commission. The likeness to 
the sitter was not considered 
by the family sufficiently con- 
spicuous, and they threw back 
the bust on the sculptor’s 
hands. In the interval, how- 
ever, he had chaneed to see 
Lord at a public meeting, 
and felt quite sure that with a 
few trifling changes the bust 
could be altered into a perfect 
portrait of him. When this 
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was done, would Lord —— 
have the kindness to buy the 
misfit ? 


After the battle of Arques, 
Henri IV. snatched a short 
rest in a neighbouring chateau, 
and before riding away he 
scratched with his diamond 
the following aspiration on one 
of the windows: “Dieu gard 
de mal ma mie. Ce 22 de 
Septembre 1589.—Henry.” “I 
can see this inscription now,” 
says M. Eudel, “with the big 
clumsy letters forming two 
lines in the middle of one 
of the small leaded squares. 
Indeed I had taken a little 
sketch of it in my note-book, 
on the occasion of my first 
visit to the chateau. Two 
years later I happened to be 
in the neighbourhood, and 
thought I would go back and 
leok at the inscription. Te 
my surprise it was now in 
three lines, and the letters were 
much more uniform. What 
could be the meaning of this? 
I must ask the guide.” The 
man being a Norman was 
prudent and suspicious, and it 
was not easy to obtain an 
answer, but M. Eudel’s argu- 
ments at length proved irre- 
sistible, and he confessed his 
secret. For forty years the 
inscription on the window had 
been his pride and pleasure 
till, in one fatal moment of 
inattention on his part, an 
Englishman—at least he spoke 
English—had cut the pane of 
glass out of its setting, and 
walked away with it in his 
pocket. Full of consternation 


the man hurried to tell his 
master what had befallen him, 
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and to his astonishment and 
gratitude the owner of the 
chateau assured him that the 
accident was of no conse- 
quence, and could soon be put 
right. And so it was! “A 
piece of glass of the same 
tone as the other panes was 
procured and fastened lightly 
in its place. The guide re- 
ceived orders to turn his back 
so as to allow visitors to read 
the inscription,—or, if they 
wished, to steal it.” But of 
course it was necessary for the 
man to perceive in the nick 
of time what was going on, 
and only consent to shut his 
eyes on the receipt of a hand- 
some tip (the amount fixed be- 
forehand), two-thirds of which 
was to go to his master. All 
is for the best in this best of 
all possible worlds. And at 
this moment there are circu- 
lating in England, France, 
Germany, and America hun- 
dreds of panes of glass bear- 
ing the inscription of the Roi 
Galant. 


One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book is that 
devoted to carving and gilding, 
and great is the learning M. 
Eudel brings to bear on the 
subject. We have, as he truly 
says, travelled far from the 
days when an old worker in 
bronze who had become blind 
could determine the authen- 
ticity of any object merely by 
touch. Since then forgeries of 
all kinds have been brought to 
such a pitch of perfection that 
it needs all the senses an ex- 
pert possesses, and often many 
more, to pronounce upon’ the 
value of the articles. No longer 
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oan we exclaim with the man in 
“Poeta Fit Non Nascitur ”— 


“‘The True, The Good, The Beautiful, 
Those are the things that pay,” 


for as a matter of fact it is 
usually the False, the Bad, 
and not infrequently the Ugly, 
which prove most remunera- 
tive. And besides the amused 
indulgence accorded to these 
criminals by the experts and 
even the victims, the forgers 
have another and stronger 
safeguard. The buyers may 
perhaps put beyond a doubt the 
problematical purity of their 
“Russian” by “scratching ” 
him, but then who wants the 
“Tartar” underneath? Again 
we echo with a sigh M. Eudel’s 
remark, “A collector must know 
everything.” 

The old bronze was formed 
of copper and tin, with a cer- 
tain fixed proportion of silver. 
This produced a metal so sup- 
ple that it could be bent with 
impunity. The modern bronze 
is made of copper and zine, 
and breaks easily. To the 
learned the interior of a figure 
tells its own tale, and before 
glass blow-pipes were invented 
the parts were soldered at a 
forge, which gave a somewhat 
patchy air to the joints. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, 
when the art of chasing 
came to perfection, each work- 
man fashioned his tools for 
himself, according to the effect 
he wished to produce. Nowa- 
days the tools are all alike 
and machine-made, so that the 
result is less delicate. The 
gold, too, used in gilding is 
thinner and softer, and the 
tone is less mellow than of 
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yore. But these indications 
of date have of course not 
escaped the lynx eyes of the 
community of forgers. Many 
a gilded bronze which has 
been sent to a workshop to 
be cleaned has been returned 
to its owner with an entirely 
new golden covering, the old 
one having been powdered with 
sulphur by the craftsman and 
exposed to the fire. In process 
of time the gilding dissolved, 
and could be gathered from the 
ashes in order to decorate some 
recent fraud. 

Old French clocks are 
amongst the favourite pur- 
chases of amateur collectors, 
and are therefore the objects 
of special attention to the 
forger. “Unique opportuni- 
ties’’ are scattered under the 
feet of the tourist, from the 
Loire to the Cornice. Every 
one is glad to possess anything 
so light and graceful, especially 
when its hands may have 
struck the hours of many a 
historical event. Such a 
chance might never occur 
again: it would be a sin to 
let it slip! So with all the 
eagerness of Professor _ K—— 
ever his mummy, the prize 
is secured, and is sent to 
adorn the mantelpiece of some 
English country-house. For 
England, according to M. 
Eudel, is the happy hunting- 
ground of this branch of the 
forging industry. 

M. Eudel himself was one 
summer taking the waters 
among the Vosges mountains, 
and engaged rooms in an ex- 
cellent hotel, largely frequented 
by tourists, In the dining- 
room was a splendid bronze 
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clock which, he says, “com- 
pletely took you in at a little 
distance. With a slight effort 
you might have imagined it 
the work of a bastard of 
Caffieri. To the English vis- 
itors it represented all that 
was finest in art. The young 
misses would frequently pause 
while consuming their tea and 
tostes to gaze with admira- 
tion at the clock. The old 
mistresses would exclaim, ‘ Ah, 
beautiful indeed!’ and there 
was invariably present some 
ancient esquire to inquire of the 
landlord whether the clock was 
for sale. As invariably the 
landlord flew into a rage— 
‘What! a family relic? A 
clock given by the Queen to 
her head cook, and cherished 
by his descendants for over 
a century? Really, foreigners 
thought money would buy 
anything.” But the next 
morning, just as the omnibus 
was coming to the door, the 
landlord’s wife appeared, and 
drew the gentleman of the 
party aside. The clock was 
hers, she said, and her husband 
had nothing to do with it; and 
as she had been married under 
the Married Woman’s Property 
Act (séparation de biens), she 
was able and willing to sell 
the clock at a reasonable 
figure. The ‘reasonable fig- 
ure’ was 2000 francs, and 
nine times out of ten the 
Englishman paid it. Twice,” 
concludes M. Eudel, “during 
the twenty-one days that my 
baths lasted did I witness the 
sale of the Caffieri clock given 
by the Queen to her cook. 
And twice did another ex- 
ample of the Master glide 
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into its place, unsuspected by 
any one. 


“Uno avulso non deficit alter 


aureus,—or nearly aureus.” 


As might be expected, the 
Musée d’Armée teems with 
relics of Napoleon; whether 
true or false, few care to ques- 
tion out of the thousands 
whose hearts have “burned 
within them” at the sight of 
the table and two chairs that 
formed the sole furniture of his 
room at Brienne, which he 
shared with his brother Louis. 
At Sens you can see the green 
coat he wore as Colonel of 
the Chasseurs de la Garde, 
at Val de Grice the sword 
he gave at Eylau to the sur- 
geon Larrey, while in the 
house of the Prince de la 
Moskowa are religiously pre- 
served the cloak, pistols, and 
Field-Marshal’s bdton of Ney. 
As we gaze criticism is silent, 
and when the spell is removed, 
if doubts take possession of us, 
let us refer to M. Perdriel, an 
old chemist of the Faubourg 
Montmartre, who made his 
collection in the days when 
collectors were as rare as they 
are common now. “Nothing 
that he possesses is contest- 
able or contested. But now 
he does not buy, neither does 
he sell, for fear of giving rise 
to forged reproductions. If 
ever you are in doubt as to 
the authenticity of an object, 
consult M. Perdriel. You can- 
not do better.” 

But for the public there is 
a plethora of helmets, sabres, 
shakos — especially shakos,— 
labelled with great names, and 
forming the glory of many 
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worthy people who accept im- 
plicitly everything they are 
told; and you could not do 
them a worse turn than to 
open their eyes. And why 
should you (unless your opinion 
is asked), merely to display 
your own superior knowledge ? 
The Russian Archduchess who 
bought for 360,000 francs the 
clavecin with the inscription 
testifying that it came from the 
Petit Trianon and had belonged 
to Marie Antoinette, owed, we 
may be sure, a deep grudge 
to the expert who pricked 
her bubble. And the English 
girls, who bend with misty 
eyes over another clavecin in 
the Queen’s drawing-room in 
her favourite playhouse, and 
are shown by the custodian 
the letters P. T., which stand, 
he says, for Petit Trianon, 
are happy in their ignorance 
that Marie Antoinette, accord- 
ing to Madame Campan, never 
touched any instrument but 
the piano; that the clavecin 
(which is not, properly speak- 
ing, @ clavecin at all) was 
made a year after she had 
taken her last walk in the 
Trianon, and that P. T. are 
the initials of the maker, 
Pascal Taskin. 

As to the furniture that 
belonged to the unfortunate 
Queen, truly many crimes are 
committed in her name, and 
the royal palaces of the whole 
of Europe would hardly hold 
the specimens offered to us. 
We must all have been struck 
with the vast size of the 
Mayflower, which contained 
such a number of potential 
“ancestors”; and the popula- 
tion of Normandy was surely 
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far larger than one would have 
imagined if any knights re- 
mained there at all after those 
who “came over with William 
the Conqueror,” and are the 
fathers of so many noble Eng- 
lish families. But besides those 
who buy—and sin—in the good 
faith of ignorance, there are 
many who will always set a 
disproportionate value on their 
own possessions, and graft on 
them every name and quality 
that can add to their value. 


M. Eudel tells an amusing 
story of how he fell in love 
with a beautifully carved and 
painted Gothic seat which was 
snatched away from him by 
a eelebrated painter. The 
artist declined to part with 
it, and for long refused per- 
mission to have it copied, on 
the ground that everybody 
would declare M. Eudel pos- 
sessed the original and he 
himself the imitation. At 
length, however, he consented, 
and the work was intrusted 
to a clever sculptor with 
carte blanche as to expense. 
M. Malard justified his em- 
ployer’s confidence. For 1400 
francs he executed a perfect 
reproduction: the marks of 
the chisel, the patina on the 
painting, the worn look of 
the seat, all were there; and 
for ten years the chair re- 
mained in M. Eudel’s house 
without its authenticity being 
suspected, though he counted 
among his friends many noted 
archeologists. At the end ef 
that time he arranged for a 
sale of his furniture, and his 
collection was visited by a 
famous connoisseur, M. Emile 
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Molinier. His language about 
the chair might almost be 
described as gushing; but M. 
Eudel held his peace, till at 
the moment when the cata- 
logue was going to press 
he remarked to M. Molinier, 
“Perhaps it would be as well 
not to indicate the epoch.” 
The connoisseur did not need 
twice telling. The description 
was toned down, and the 
““chayre & dosseret of the fif- 
teenth century” was sold at 
about the cost of its making. 
Had M. Eudel held his peace 
it would probably have fetched 
50,000 francs. 

The account given by M. 
Eudel of the famous Gold 
Cup in the British Museum 
(not for a moment to be con- 
founded with the Gold Cup of 
Ascot so mysteriously stolen) 
differs materially from that 
printed in the British Museum 
catalogue. The cup is a won- 
derful piece of workmanship, 
representing the life of St 
Agnes told in translucent 
enamels, and bearing a cover 
finely wrought with figures, 
the whole dating from the 
end of the fourteenth century. 
It was originally given by the 
Duke of Berri to Charles VI. ; 
by him to John, Duke of 
Bedford, who bequeathed it 
to Henry VI. M. Eudel ig- 
nores this early part of its 
history, though it is of special 
interest and importance, and 
only alludes to “a seventeenth- 
century inscription at the foot 





of the cup, stating that James 
I. of England had given it 
in the year 1604 to the Con- 
stable of Castile, Don Juan 
de Velasco, as a memento of 
the peace just signed.” He 
says nothing as to how it 
came to be in the possession 
of the English Crown. 

The Constable of Castile 
either did not appreciate the 
gift bestowed on him, or 
valued it so highly that he 
feared it might be stolen. At 
any rate, it was handed over 
by him in 1610 to the convent 
of Santa Clara at Medina 
Pomar, near Burgos. There 
it remained till 1883, when, as 
M. Eudel truly states, it was 
sent in the custody of a trusty 
agent to be sold in Paris, soe 
as to supply the nuns with 
money which they urgently 
needed. It was received by 
the most famous archzolo- 
gists with sniffs of contempt. 
“Modern, quite modern,” they 
said, and jeered at Baron 
Pichon, who decided to buy it 
for 9000 francs—3000 francs 
above its actual weight in 
gold. His courage justified 
itself, for at his sale in 1891 
it was purchased for £8000 
by Wertheimer, and sold by 
him for the same amount to 
some amateurs, who presented 
it to the British Museum. 
Since that, it has always been 
in the Geld Room, except for 
a brief absence, when, as many 
of us will remember, it was car- 
ried away by Raffles in his hat 





1 Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, kindly sup- 


plies me with the pedigree of the cup. It was presented to Charles V. of France, 
and by his brother, the Duc de Berri, to Charles VI. From him to Bedford and 


Henry VI. 





It occurs in the inventories of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 
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to present to Queen Victoria on 
her Diamond Jubilee. 


M. Eudel gives many amus- 
ing anecdotes of the forgeries 
of modern pictures, and how 
the artists met themselves, to 
their own great surprise, in 
subjects wholly foreign to 
their brushes. We have, un- 
luckily, no space for these, 
but there is one curious ad- 
venture of a work of Roybet’s 
which merits telling. 

The celebrated collector 
M. V. invited some friends 
one day to see two historical 
paintings, signed by the artist, 
which M. V. had just bought, 
one entitled “Benediction at 
the Court of Louis XIII.,” and 
the other, “ Richelieu awaiting 
the King.” The guests placed 
themselves in the best light for 
appreciating the pictures, and 
then burst out into fits of 
laughing, to the amazement, 
and rather to the disgust, of 
the owner. 

“Mile. d’Hautefort!” cried 
one. “Well, that 7s a good joke! 
It is Thérése Humbert !” 

“Richelieu!” exclaimed the 
other simultaneously, “why, 
it’s Romain Daurignac.” 

It was true. The pictures 
were the two halves of one 
canvas ordered in 1886 by 
Frédéric Humbert, which had 
obtained a medal in the Salor 
of that year, under the name 
“Louis XIII. and Mille. 
d’Hautefort,” and Roybet had 
taken Mme. Humbert and her 
brother as models, The pic- 
ture completed, by some over- 
sight the heir of Crawford’s 
money had omitted to sign the 
cheque in payment, and after 
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the Confidence Trick had been 
played out and the safe opened, 
Roybet sought to indemnify 
himself by buying back his 
historical work at a low price, 
and selling it as two signed 
pictures. 

It is impossible to close even 
this brief survey of M. Eudel’s 
most amusing and instructive 
book without some reference 
to the Grande Bévue of a large 
proportion of the archzological 
world in 1903, known among 
experts as “the year of the 
Tiara.” The tiara made its 
début in Paris in March 1896, 
a wonderful golden egg-shaped 
coiffure, covered with orna- 
ments and figures in relief, 
and bearing an inscription to 
the effect that the tiara had 
been presented about 200 B.c. 
by the ancient Greek colony of 
Olbia, in the Taurid, to the 
Scythian king Saitapharnes, 
as the price of his protection. 

A month previously, in 
Vienna, the tiara had been 
intrusted by a Jew from the 
Crimea, named Hochmann, to 
the two dealers in antiquities 
who brought it to the Louvre, 
after first trying to dispose of 
it in Vienna, where the price 
was considered prohibitive. It 
was then, though the fact is 
not mentioned by M. Eudel, 
offered (by letter) to the 
British Museum, but Mr A. 8. 
Murray, at that time the head 
of the classical department, 
replied that no one need 
trouble to send it over. In 
Paris, however, the entire body 
of savants (including the emin- 
ent M. Salomon Reinach), who 
were assembled at the Louvre 
to examine the proposed object 
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of purchase, were unanimous 
as to its beauty and value, and 
200,000 francs were readily 
voted for its acquisition. But 
if the Parisian public remained 
“more than usual calm” when 
the tiara was exhibited in the 
glass case, a wave of astonish- 
ment swept over foreign ar- 
cheologists at the credulity of 
the French officials, and lurid 
tales were told as to the date 
and place of its manufacture. 

Correspondence and conster- 
nation became general, but the 
Director of the Hermitage Mu- 
seum of St Petersburg, and 
the greater number of the 
French experts, put their 
glasses to their blind eyes— 
and kept them there for seven 
years. Then the unexpected 
happened, for an artist in the 
suburb of Montmartre claimed 
to have fashioned the Scythian 
King’s tiara! He had been 
given, he said,a drawing to copy 
by M. Spitzer in 1894. A gold 
leaf weighing 458 golden grains 
had been used in the produc- 
tion of the tiara; it had taken 
several months to make, and 
the price paid was 4500 francs. 
The artist confessed that, feel- 
ing very curious as to its des- 
tination, he had marked it in 
three different places with in- 
delible black spots, and had 
employed the modern method 
of soldering the joints. 

To besure a certain difficulty 
lay in the fact that M. Spitzer 
had died four years before he 
was said to have ordered the 
tiara, but who pays attention 
to such trifles? The tiara oo- 
cupied the same position in 
conversation, in journalism, 
and in caricature as the Hum- 
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berts and the Druces in their 
day, and in spite of two letters 
which appeared immediately 
after the Montmartre declar- 
ation. These letters affirmed 
that both writers had seen 
the tiara in process of mak- 
ing in Odessa in 1896, by 
@ man named Rouchomowski. 
Thanks to the patient in- 
vestigations of M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, Member of the In- 
stitute and Professor of the 
Collége de France, Roucho- 
mowski was ultimately proved 
to be the real delinquent, and 
the tiara was swiftly and 
silently withdrawn from the 
public gaze. 

According to Rouchomowski 
himself, he had no idea that a 
fraud was intended. Some 
cheap German illustrations of 
ancient Greek gold-work had 
been sent him to copy, at the 
same time as a set of designs 
of a late Roman triumph— 
after Giulio Romano, — the 
whole work being designed as 
a gift to an aged professor. 
The Russian worked conscien- 
tiously from the models given 
him, and the experts of France, 
undeterred by German warn- 
ings, took modern copies of 
late Italian art for Greek work 
of the second century. 

That seems to be the authen- 
tic history of the tiara, though 
why the Montmartre artist 
claimed it as his own is one 
of the “games we do not 
understand.” 


And so we reluctantly bid 
farewell to M. Eudel, with 
deep gratitude for the hours 
of happiness and laughter he 
has given us, 
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TO AMARNATH AND GANGABAL.—AMARNATH. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


I, THE 


AMARNATH and Gangabal lie 
in the mountains at the back 
of Kashmir. Amarnath, the 
sacred cave, is twenty - three 
marches from Rawalpindi in 
the plains, and Gangabal, the 
sacred lake, eighteen. They 
are six days distant from each 
other, and more when the snow 
bridges are broken. Gangabal 
is a domestic pilgrimage. The 
Hindus of Kashmir carry the 
knuckle-bones of the dead there 
and throw them in the lake. 
Amarnath has a wider call. 
The cave is Siva’s mansion, a 
Titan’s dwelling- place. His 
roof is a seventeen-thousand- 
foot peak, which thrusts a 
jagged flank into Ladakh. 
The god and his spouse Parbati 
dwell within, congealed in two 
frozen green springs which 
spurt from the rock. These 
are the First Cause, the genesis 
of Energy, the primal lingams 
in which the Essence of Shiv 
resides, the natural altar of 
his priests, though Amarnath, 
save at the time of the great 
pilgrimage, is a priestless 
shrine, 

The Hindus believe that the 
ice-lingams increase and de- 
crease with the moon. So 
when the orb is full in Sawan, 
in middle August, the spring- 
tide, as it were, of the plastic 
spirit which informs all life, 
they swarm to the cave in 
hordes from every corner of 


QUEST. 


Hindustan, whether in some 
vague general hope of merit, or 
drawn by some particular need 
—the craving for offspring 
perhaps, for the long - denied 
son who will lay them on 
the ground when they come 
to die. 

The road is rough for the 
Sadhu, a true path to merit. 
His impulse is not ours. It 
was the fashion among them 
to grumble at the clear spring- 
water and the sweet scent of 
the flowers, to which they at- 
tributed many unfamiliar ills, 
pain and giddiness and short- 
ness of breath and mountain 
sickness. Their gaze was 
mostly on the ground or fixed 
on the sky-line. It did not 
wander. They had no eyes 
for the changing colours of the 
hills. They were aware, I 
think, of a certain savage 
grandeur all round, in which 
it was proper that the god 
should dwell, and into which 
if man intruded it must be 
with submissive awe and in 
a spirit of appeasement and 
propitiation. 

The Hindu has none of our 
waste energies, and no real 
interests, as we understand 
them, save what he acquires 
by contact with us. Work, 
family, and devotions fill his 
life. The ssthetic impulse is 
dead in him, but he still has a 
hankering for the marvellous. 
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The West sees God’s hand 
most clearly in what is beauti- 
ful; the East, in what is, or 
seems to be, supernormal. 
The two quests often lead 
along the same road. So it is 
on a pilgrimage that East and 
West are nearest meeting. 
Even so they do not meet, but 
move in close parallel lines. 

If they follow the same star 
there is the difference of a 
hemisphere in the parallax. 

I caught up the main camp at 
Pahlgam in the Lidar valley, 
nineteen marches into the hills 
from Rawalpindi and four from 
the cave. Here the pilgrims 
were herded by the Kashmir 
State officials. The Maharajah 
had spent a lakh of rupees on 
the pilgrimage. Everyone was 
given firewood and grass-shoes. 
Grain transport was organised. 
The sick were given palan- 
quins or carried in baskets on 
coolies’ backs. A hospital tent 
and a doctor went with them, 
camping at every stage. 
Yunnani hakims, physicians of 
the old style, attended those 
who refused European drugs. 
And there was need of pre- 
caution, for there is no shel- 
ter by the road and in the 
last stages no fuel. Torrents 
of rain sometimes fall for a 
week at a time. In bad years 
hundreds die of cholera and 


pneumonia and dysentery and 
fever. 

There was no transport for 
sahibs. Five thousand coolies 
had been called in for the pil- 
grims alone. Phillips, a cheery 
young subaltern who had been 
hung up ten days in Pahlgam, 
joined camps with me here. I 
understeod that there was a 
54-inch markhor waiting for 
him somewhere in Ladakh. In 
the meanwhile he had his banjo 
and his sketch - book, and his 
spirits did not suffer. We 
would have got up somehow if 
we had been set on it, but 
the pilgrims were not savoury 
neighbours, and I confess I had 
no stomach for the twice-con- 
taminated road. We would 
miss the impressive arrival at 
Amarnath, but we would meet 
the Sadhus coming and going, 
and we would camp by the 
cave in its solitary grandeur, 
alone with the god. 

Also I had a feeling that 
the transport crux was de- 
liberate. It would have been 
easy enough to find us coolies. 
The truth is, they did not 
want us. And no wonder! 
The chill of a sceptical, inquisi- 
tive eye is colder than ice, 
And we, the uninitiated, could 
not have been happy peeping 
at their mysteries, prying into 
their intimate rites. 


II, THE PILGRIMS. 


On the morning they left 
Pahlgam there was a battle 
among the Sannyasis, which 
almost came to a bout with 
staves. One flag only is car- 
ried on the pilgrimage to 


Amarnath, and it entitles the 
standard-bearer to a third of 
the pilgrims’ offerings. For 
years the privilege has fallen 
to the Shivaites of Bhairon 
Asthan in Srinagar, but the 
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Mahunt of a rival temple, the 
shrine of Mahadeva on the 
Takht-i-Suleiman, claimed that 
his followers were more numer- 
ous. He had carried his ban- 
ner far through sun and rain, 
and he swore by all the attri- 
butes of Siva he would not 
leave it behind. When he 
drove his little standard in the 
ground, the others protested 
with loud cries, and the two 
parties met in the streamlet 
which separated their camps, 
shouting and waving their 
staffs. The magistrate of the 
pilgrims rode up on his amb- 
ling tat, and in the middle of 
hearing both sides declared in 
favour of the Bhairon Asthan 
party. It was the order of the 
Maharajah of Kashmirthat they 
should carry the standard as 
before, and that there should 
be no other flag. 

The Takht Sannyasis boded 
foul weather and disease if the 
Bhairon flag advanced. The 
Bhairon party threatened some 
special visitation if the un- 
orthodox standard was raised, 
whereat the Takht priest cried 
out angrily— 

“Under what provocation, 
then, has the cholera goddess 
scourged the camp in past 
years?” 

One of the others struck 
at him with his staff, but a 
bearded khaki-clad Mussulman 
of the Maharajah’s police inter- 
cepted the blow and pushed 
the scowling Sannyasi aside, 
He threatened to go back. 
Thus a scourge would fall upon 
the pilgrims. 

“It will be ill for those who 
disobey the orders of the 
Maharaj Adhiraj,” the magis- 
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trate said as he rode away. 
And the defeated Shivaites 
retired to their camp with 
sullen murmurs. The sun 
stood high over the valley 
between the cliffs, and the 
last of the Maharajah’s camp- 
followers had filed by when 
they rose sulkily and followed 
in the track towards the 
snows. 


We waited for the pilgrim- 
age a little way up the road 
the morning they left Pahl- 
gam, and found ourselves 
jammed in a crowd of holy 
men,—all the twelve sects of 
Siva, and Sitasamis, and Bair- 
agis, and other orders of 
Vishnu, more than the god 
has incarnations. 

The back view of a Sannyasi 
in the early morning is a pair 
of ashy, naked legs, a little 
cloth an inch wide passing 
between them as a protest 
against decency, and perhaps 
a small blanket thrown over 
the shoulders to the middle 
of this cloth, and a light per- 
oxide wig of ropey texture 
crowning all, which, if it were 
a shade finer, might belong 
to an impoverished lodging- 
house lady in Vauxhall. 

And the step of the man 
is often light and airy, and 
his carriage proud, and he 
walks with more than the 
assurance of the clothed and 
cane - twirling materialist of 
Piccadilly, so that the happy 
subaltern who has got his full 
second leave and meets him one 
morning on the pine -scented 
road to Ladakh, cannot resist 
the greeting—especially if the 
Yogi is “sky-clad”—of “ Hullo, 
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Sadhu-ji, are you cold?” At 
which the irreverent wayfarers, 
pious and otherwise, smile. 

But the Yogi is sky-commun- 
ing, or perhaps uplifted with 
bhang, and he passes by un- 
falteringly, without a turn of 
the head. 

The soldier boy, happy and 
unsnubbable, calls after him 
cheerily in English— 

“Well, good-bye. I hope 
you will have a good time.” 

But the holy man passes on 
to his spiritual week-end, pur- 
chased with what travail he 
alone knows,— perhaps with 
months of wandering from 
Ramesvaram or Jogannath, 
his nose tilted to the sky-line, 
and his wits guarded by piety 
or drugs from every distract- 
tion of the roadside, 

Phillips, as they would say 
in his regiment, is by way of 
being a Sahib, and he would 
not chaff a man for his re- 
ligious convictions. But the 
pilgrim was a palpable auto- 
maton. The subaltern would 
have described him unthink- 
ingly at a glance as a “pro.” 
There were hundreds like him 
on the road, who make the 
propitiation of the unseen a 
kind of trade, and who play 
upon the Hindu’s attraction 
for the grotesque as a means 
of livelihood. You would not 
find a trace of anything spirit- 
ual, or unselfish, or spontane- 
ous in the face of any one of 
them. 

But now and then you saw 
an expression in a face, per- 
haps in one of five hundred, 
which told you clearly that the 
man had come in response to 


some inward longing. Such a 
pilgrim the Sahib greets re- 
spectfully, seeing the quest in 
his eyes or the peace it has 
brought. 

Roughly speaking, the pil- 
grims were of three kinds— 
professionals who make a living 
by it, mummers and charlatans 
and mendicants and clowns, 
with a sprinkling of genuine 
searchers after truth; family 
pilgrims, fathers and mothers 
and childless ones, men and 
women in some need or seeking 
to wipe out some stain; men 
who had renounced the world 
wholly or temporarily, like the 
old subadar who told us that 
he had lived all his years for 
his belly, and now as the end 
drew near had come to think 
of his soul, for the health of 
which he was going to every 
holy place, as an ailing man 
to his baths and physicians. 

The pick of them all, or, 
perhaps I ought to say, those 
that were most drawn to us, 
feeling easy and homelike and 
sure of sympathy, and so more 
friendly and communicative, 
were the old soldiers, There 
was a Sikh of the Nirmali sect, 
with the eyes of a medieval 
saint or Templar, whom I saw 
gazing at the jagged limestone 
rocks above Pahlgam with 
their criss-cross veins of snow, 
as if the lights that played 
over them beckoned him to 
some goal. He had been in a 
Pioneer regiment and fought 
in Waziristan and Chitral and 
Tibet. He loved wandering for 
its own sake, like an English- 
man. After the pilgrimage he 
was going to the Delhi Durbar, 
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and afterwards perhaps to 
Pasupatinath in Nepal or 
Jogannath Puri. He wore a 
long bright-embroidered saffron 
robe which was always clean. 
Packed in among that ash- 
coloured crew between the cliff 
and the stream, he looked like 
a lily in a muddy pool. 

There were many women on 
the road, veiled and unveiled, 
according to their birth or 
years or—as it often seems to 
cynical European eyes—their 
fascinations. The rich had 
palanquins. The poorer ones, 
plain and weatherbeaten, rode 
astride on baggage ponies or 
walked. There was a stalwart 
Punjabi woman wearing the 
blue accordion - pleated skirt 
with the red hem of the north. 
She carried one little girl on 
her shoulder, and another 
larger little girl half ran beside 
her and held an umbrella over 
both. The infants on the road 
were nearly all little girls. The 
male child, perhaps, would be 
the fruit of the pilgrimage. 

Now and then a family 
passed who had the air of 
taking an outing. In one 
narrow bend of the road a 
burgher of Delhi with his wife 
and his old aunt and his sons 
and daughters blocked the way. 
The family had three light 
palanquins, red campanula- 
shaped awnings laid across 
two poles. The youngest little 
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girl lay asleep in a basket on a 
coolie’s back. A cow had fallen 
down the bank to the edge of 
the torrent, and this pleasant, 
pursy, consequential - looking 
man explained that he had 
offered a reward to have it 
hauled up. Phillips was just 
in time to lend a hand to the 
rope. 

I talked with the merchant, 
who told me that his aunt, the 
stern old lady in the palanquin, 
the only one unveiled, was the 
widow of “a colonel,” a great 
bahadur who had fought for us 
in the Mutiny and acquired 
much land and consideration. 
In the meanwhile the cow’s 
dejected head appeared over 
the bank. The citizen had no 
change. He held out his rupee 
@ little ostentatiously. All the 
world saw the largess and 
understood that he was a pious 
man. But assessment was com- 
plicated ; there had been many 
hands and no particular initi- 
ative. Phillips solemnly re- 
ceived the coin and put it in 
his pocket with the absent- 
minded air of the independent 
cabman who takes his due 
without comment. I was 
watching the old aunt, and 
enjoyed her look of horror and 
bewilderment. Soon a slow 
smile crept over her wrinkled 
old face, like a light shadow on 
a rock. She was “slow at the 
uptak.” 


Ill, THE CAMP. 


In four days, when the 
moon had waxed full and 
the god in the cave had 
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state officials found us trans- 
port. 

We met the pilgrims at 
Tanin. Their camp lay at the 
junction of two narrow gorges 
where the crags meet high 
above the stream like huge 
natural gates. Beautiful glades 
of maple and pine and silver 
birch hung over them, and 
the freshness of this delicate 
orchard-like greenery folded in 
the titanic arms of the cliff, 
underneath the naked lime- 
stone, with the snows glisten- 
ing over all, appealed to me 
more than anything I had seen 
up to that time in Kashmir, 
though no doubt the thought 
of the pilgrims encamped there 
lent an element of romance 
which helped to complete the 
spell. 

I sat en a snow bridge in 
the nullah leading to Shisha 
Nag and looked down on it 
all. At twilight the camp-fires 
began to twinkle in the trees. 
The straight black pines stood 
out in a weird, spectral light, 
and the grey smoke rose up 
between them in tall columns 
like the wraiths of trees dead. 
When night had fallen they 
still stood side by side, vertical 
shafts of darkness with their 
ghostly attendants, one little 
more substantial than the other. 
Then the moon rose, and one 
enly saw a mist among trees. 
The grey rocks above became 
silvered like snows far away, 
the same dull argent as the 
stream. High up the masts of 
the pines were etched against 
the cliff. Human figures kept 
moving by the camp-fires, rising 
and stooping over them, but all 


sound was merged in the ever- 
lasting roar of the torrent. 

In this link-lighted glen 
under the crags the strangest 
human miscellany were falling 
asleep or thinking of the needs 
of the moment or of eternity 
—ecstatic Sannyasis, steeped in 
Vedic law; naked ash-strewn 
Yogis in their spiritual trance ; 
clownish Bairagis and vaga- 
bonds sunk in a drunken 
sleep ; peaceful, gentle Sadhus, 
ascetics who have renounced 
even speech ; homely, comfort- 
able folk, te whom this quest 
is the one adventure of their 
lives; simple peasants who 
have never before left their 
homes, childless perhaps, and 
trusting to that cold stalactite 
for a son; wanderers who pass 
their lives in pilgrimage from 
Ramesvaram by Adam’s Bridge 
to far Kedarnath and Bad- 
rinath, and the shrine of 
Krishna at Dwarka, and the 
temple of Kali at Hingalaj in 
Baluchistan. 

It would have been inter- 
esting to read their night 
thoughts. Most of them be- 
lieved that the lingam in which 
the essence of the god resides 
waxed and waned with the 
moon, and many believed that 
they would have heirs if they 
approached and touched it. 
There were Maharanis in the 
camp, of ancient line, who must 
have lain awake for hours 
under the silver birches in hope 
and doubt. 

In the morning I visited the 
camp before the pilgrims had 
left. The Sadhus were all 
gathered about their fires, 
sitting under their umbrellas 
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or strips of cloth and blanket 
stretched across three sticks 
which served them as a tent, 
Some were cooking their rice ; 
others wrapped in lofty con- 
templation; others observant, 
pleased with the interest they 
caused and ready to be com- 
municative. I had always 
wanted to see the badges of 
pilgrimage they wore, and it 
was not likely I should meet a 
more travelled crowd. For it 
is a strong flame that draws 
the spirit to Amarnath, as the 
path is long and the hardships 
great, and I knew the pilgrims 
who had trodden the road must 
have visited many shrines. 

I searched for a man who 
was not too proud or sullen or 
spiritually aloof or physically 
repulsive, and I came upon a 
swart, dwarfish creature, who 
was loitering on the read and 
watching me with interest. He 
looked like a Purbiah syce, a 
drudge from the cradle, There 
was nothing about him, in his 
eyes or his gait, to suggest an 
ideal. The soul side of him 
did not emerge from its material 
wrappings. 

He told me he was a Ne- 
palese Sannyasi, and he showed 
me his signs, pleased as a cam- 
paigner with his medals. On 
his right arm he wore a brass 
bangle with tiger heads meet- 
ing, the badge of Jowala Mukhi 
in the Kangra hills. On his 
rudraksha, the necklace of beads 
which every Shivaite wears, 
hung the brass image of Pasu- 
patinath, token of his pilgrim- 
age to the shrine in Nepal. 
And he wore the iron ring 
of Kedarnath, and the copper 
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bangle of Badrinath, who 
dwell in the snows beyond 
Dehra Dun. I asked him if he 
had made the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Krishna at Dwarka 
on the Bombay coast, and he 
pointed to undecipherable sym- 
bols branded on each arm like 
very faint inoculation marks 
which had almost disappeared. 
He had made Ramesvaram, he 
told me, though he did not 
wear the conch shell on his 
wrist, and many other pilgrim- 
ages to hely places which yield 
no badge, as Jagganath Puri 
and the priestless cave of Amar- 
nath in the ice-world he had 
just visited. 

I looked in vain for the neck- 
lace of “golden flies,” emblem 
of the shrine of Kali at Hin- 
galaj in Baluchistan, but no 
pilgrim wore it. 

I put a rupee into the San- 
nyasi’s hand, but his palm did 
not close on it; it lay there 
like a leaf that had fallen by 
chance. His mind was setting 
slowly two ways. It was an 
obscure piece of casuistry which 
troubled him, and I helped him 
out of it by turning round and 
wishing him God-speed. He 
looked hungry, and it meant a 
square meal to him every day 
for a week. But he made me 
feel that it was not etiquette 
to tip a holy man. 

The Sadhu is seldom an 
ascetic by choice. Huge caul- 
drons of rice were being pre- 
pared for the different groups, 
and they had drawn circles 
round their kitchens to keep 
off any whose profane shadow 
was pollution. But defilement 
menaced them in the shape of 
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Phillips, who had come across 
the stream from his tent and 
nearly blundered into the sacred 
ring. I heard angry cries and 
protests from the kitchen, and 
saw the subaltern doing the 
most extraordinarily solemn pas 
seul, one toe on the ground and 
the other held up aloft poised 
at each step, while he looked 
over his shoulder with a parody 
of deference to inquire exactly 
where he might put it down. 
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It was a graceful retreat, a 
very original slow-step, and 
high art at the same time, for 
the movement symbolised his 
own view of the position so 
well that the holy men were 
grinning all round at the good- 
natured irony of it, and even 
those who so narrowly escaped 
being defiled looked sheepish 
and ready to smile. I had 
forgotten that the Sadhu had 
a sense of humour. 


IV. THE ROAD. 


The real hardships begin for 
the pilgrims after Tanin. The 
two thousand feet zigzag up 
to Zogpal, a ladder of peni- 
tence, has tried many pious 
hearts since the Sadhus first 
passed this way. At Zogpal 
they leave the tree-limit be- 
hind; every camp after that 
is a battlefield with its un- 
recorded roll of dead. Shiv’s 
votaries are not provident: they 
carry little food and clothing 
and no fuel. They are grilled 
by the sun all day and at night 
the wind off the glaciers in the 
side valleys chills them to the 
bone. Many of them are 
weaklings who have never seen 
@ mountain before, or ice or 
snow, but, sick or sound, it is 
the law that every pilgrim 
must immerse himself daily in 
some icy stream or tarn. Some 
carry the kangar of Kashmir, 
a small wicker-covered earthen 
pot of burning charcoal. They 
place it between their legs and 
sit up over it all night, wrap- 
ping their blankets round them 
to keep in the fumes. 


The first camp beyond Tanin 
is at Shisha Nag, 12,000 feet, 
the loveliest lake in the hills. 

The next day they cross a 
pass of 14,000 feet, with glaciers 
to the east of them and the 
Koh-i-noor peaks to the south, 
and camp at Pangitarni, in an 
unexpectedly broad valley at 
the foot of a glacier, the main 
source of the Sind. Here they 
must bathe in all the five 
confluent streams. They make 
the pilgrimage to Amarnath 
and back the same day. The 
savage wildness of the last 
march, the twisted pinnacles, 
the strange scorings of the 
crag, must appeal to the 
Hindu’s love of the marvellous 
and affect the least impression- 
able. It may be the pilgrims 
think it is only here on the 
threshold of the god that 
nature assumes these horrid 
shapes. 

The road is a rough ordeal 
for women and old folk. Pneu- 
monia takes its toll; mountain 
sickness frightens some to the 
brink of the grave; the cholera 
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goddess makes fearful havoo 
when she strikes, and it is 
strange that any survive im- 
mersion in the icy glacier 
streams. But now the State 
has recognised its obligations, 
few die of actual cold or 
hunger or exhaustion. How 
the Sadhus disposed of their 
dead in this treeless waste 
before the Durbar took care 
of them, Heaven and the vul- 
tures only know. The lam- 
mergeiers we saw were drunk 
with meat and could not fiy 
or hop from one rock to an- 
other, and were palpably afraid 
of being overtaken by us on 
foot. But now beasts are 
sacrificed for man, and the 
skeletons of transport ponies 
litter the way. 

Many times and for many 
reasons we congratulated our- 
selves that we were not march- 
ing with the pilgrims, but we 
gained in one way we had not 
counted on by coming after 
them. At Shisha Nag and 
Pangitarni we found scores of 
Sadhus’ wooden stools and 
camp-beds left behind by the 
State officials as not worth the 
transport. These we piled high 
and made a blaze beyond the 
wood limit which outshone our 
log-fires in the valley. 

We took the short cut to 
Amarnath from Pangitarni, 
sheer ascent and descent. 
From the snow eornice on the 
summit we looked down into 
the cavern in the wall of rock 
opposite, so bleak and ominous 
and remote from the warmth 
of human fellowship, we won- 
dered the first pilgrim dared 
enter it. 
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As we descended we saw a 
thin grey wreath of smoke 
curling up by the mouth of 
the cave. We had been told 
that no one approached Amar- 
nath except in the pilgrimage, 
and thought it must be some 
hermit dwelling there alone, 
communing with the infinite. 
We could just distinguish two 
diminutive figures bending over 
the fire faraway. They looked 
so weak and helpless in all this 
vast desolation, they reminded 
me of a tiny brown naked 
child I had seen in Rajputana 
sprawling alone on a great 
rock, 

It took half-an-hour’s more 
scramble over rough crags and 
down the snow bridge in the 
gulley before we were within 
hail of them, The man, lithe 
and straight, in the prime of 
life, came forward to meet us. 
We could tell at a glance that 
he had been a soldier by the 
easy, confident way he ap- 
proached, naked as he was but 
for a loin-cloth, conscious of a 
bond with the Sahib, the only 
bond of strength and endur- 
ance that links the East and 
West. 

I caught a distant glimpse 
of the woman just at the mo- 
ment she thought it decent to 
throw a blanket about her face 
and shoulders. Her skin was 
fair. 

The man was a Brahmin. 
He had been a pay havildar in 
the 26th Bombay Infantry. 
He had served in Burma and 
China and Waziristan. He 
and his wife had come with 
the pilgrims; they and one 
other alone of the seven thou- 
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sand had remained behind. 
He told me quite simply that 
he was hoping forason. And 
he was searching for the truth. 
He had sought it in many 
places and not found it, but 
here at Amarnath he believed 
he would find it. And it 
seemed to me as I stood under 
the roof of this Himalayan 
cathedral very natural that 
he should. If the problem of 
existence is to be worked out 
alone, if nature yields up her 
secrets anywhere to searching 
or to faith, it might well be 
to such a man in such a 
lace. 

“Sahib,” he said, “I knew 
two Englishmen would come 
here to-day.” 

We asked him how. 

He pointed vaguely at the 
glacier up the valley. “Nature 
told me,” he said. “Sahib,” 
he went on, “I have been here 
five days. I brought no food, 
yet God has provided for me 
day by day. I think I shall 
find truth here.” 

We offered him rice, but he 
would take nothing. 

“T eat only what God sends,” 
he said. “There are plenty of 
leeks by the cave.” 

He was modestly proud of 
his spare diet and his pro- 
phetic lore. He pointed to 
the rocks below, and we saw 
the mauve heads of wild 
onions growing among the 
rhubarb leaves. We had seen 
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Later, when we entered the 
cave, the Brahmin was sitting 
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neither plant until then in 
all our twenty-three marches 
from the plains. 

“T have slept in the cave 
five nights,” he said. “They 
told me that no man could 
do this.” 

We, too, had heard that it 
was a priestless shrine, and 
that no pilgrim dwelt there, 
A Maharajah of the royal house 
had tried to sleep there once, 
but Shiv had cast him out, 
He was lifted up by some 
mysterious subterranean wind 
and left senseless on the ground 
before the rock pillars of the 
cavern. 

The Brahmin spoke of God’s 
favour like a man who has 
just discovered a new way of 
life and wishes to impart it, 
something he had suspected 
but never quite realised before. 
There was no hint of boasting 
or desire to impress. 

And then he talked of his 
army days. He had brought 
home loot from China, and given 
it all toGod. It reminded me 
of the golden age of Hindustan, 
when @ man was all things in 
his life, but each thing separ- 
ately and at the right time, 
First, the student; then the 
husband, householder, parent, 
wage-earner ; then the Sanny- 
asi searching for truth in the 
forest, with or without his wife ; 
lastly, the ascetic and recluse 
dwelling solely on the world to 
come. 


CAVE, 


by the ice wrapped in con- 
templation. At intervals he 
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muttered prayers and scattered 
flowers on the lingam, handfuls 
of blue geraniums and butter- 
cups and primulas and poten- 
tillas, and the mauve wild 
onion. Then he would sit 
motionless, still as the stalac- 
tite, until he broke out in a 
loud, rich chant which rever- 
berated through the cave. He 
was singing the Shiv Purana. 

It seemed to me at the time 
quite natural that he should 
worship the ice-lingam. For 
the mountain was the end of 
everything. There was no 
path beyond it save for spirits 
and the birds of the air, and 
the cave entered deep into its 
womb. The green monster, 
the size and figure of a con- 
gealed god, was the miracul- 
ous culmination of the natural 
world. 

I thought of the first wander- 
ing ascetic who penetrated this 
wilderness to commune with 
the eternal. The queer natural 
lingams on the ridge pointing 
the way would strengthen any 
wavering belief in Siva’s god- 
head—little squat turrets eaten 
away from the rock by the 
snow and ice, standing one 
behind the other half-way 
down the hill like sculptured 
gnomes or djinns petrified in 
their gambols by Shiv’s resent- 
ful hand when they ventured 
too profanely near his cave. 

Then he would stand on 
Bairagi ghat and look down 
on the huge black fissure in the 
side of the mountain. There is 
nothing like it in all the hills. 

From the frozen torrent two 
thousand feet beneath he would 
peer up into the vast arch, no 
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mere aperture scooped out of 
the rock, but a sweeping curve 
of the mountain, a flying but- 
tress of the cliff, giving the 
place more the air of a mansion, 
the rough-hewn dwelling-place 
of a god, than a hollow cavern. 
Fearfully he would pass the 
great cyclopzan column on the 
left. His very shortness of 
breath would be an attribute 
of the god. The raw, chill air 
would oppress his spirit; at 
first the emptiness and his 
suspense would appal him 
more than a direct manifesta- 
tion. Then, as he approached 
in trembling expectation, he 
would come upon the lurking 
god, the eternal energy, im- 
prisoned in the smeoth, green, 
unnatural - looking ice, which 
reflects the white stains and 
flaws of the roof, and stretches 
two tentacles into the inter- 
stices of the rock, each a perfect 
lingam. 

The rumour of Amarnath 
would spread quickly. There 
would be heart-stirrings in the 
temple of Siva at Benares. 
Down at Madura they would 
be hearing that a holy man 
had found Shiv’s dwelling-place 
tunnelled into the last fortress 
of the hills, and that he had 
knelt beside his lingam where 
the god lay transparent, and 
seen the dim movings of the 
Eternal Spirit within. In a 
few months the first awed 
pilgrimage would start, leaving 
their dead by the road, per- 
ished of hunger and cold and 
disease and exhaustion, but 
eternally saved. No physical 
ill will ever extinguish that 
flame, 
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But you do not perceive 
the true sublimity of Siva’s 
mansion until you turn your 
back on the god and look 
across the valley. The arch 
exactly frames the limestone 
cliff opposite where the crags 
bisect the blue. It is his 
southern rampart, a bow-shot 
from the shrine. For there is 
no bed to the valley here. 
The mountains drop straight 
down into the stream, 

The only other soul in 
Amarnath was a naked Yogi, 
and the sight of him in that 
raw air made me cold. We 
did not speak to him, for the 
man was not the kind who 
speaks or answers questions. 
He did not pray visibly or 
chant or sing, but he held his 
knees in his hands and bowed 
and swayed and writhed to 
some regular rhythm. Some- 
times he stopped and stirred 
his dead ash-fire with a stick. 
He looked at us with hate. 
He was repulsive and unclean. 
I think he was practising 
some severe kind of yoga 
without success, seeking to 
attach his spiritual part to 
the resisting Essence—seeking, 
in fine, to get out of himself, 
which seemed the most nat- 
ural wish in the world. 

The Brahmin was still pray- 
ing when we left the cave. 
We passed by the woman in 
the same place, a poor huddled 
thing, her head drooping under 
the bianket. We wondered if 
she believed. She was still 
there when we returned in 
the evening, after exploring a 
way out of the valley. We 
heard the Brahmin’s chant 
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again as we climbed the 


path. He was rising when 
we entered, and asked if he 
could do us any service—fetch 
water or juniper scrub. He 
wanted us to take his puttoo 
blanket. Instead, we asked 
him to show us how the pil- 
grims came to the cave. 

He pointed out the place 
where the Mahunt sits above 
the Essence with a massive 
chest for the offerings. The 
pilgrims pass in a continual 
procession before the lingam, 
scatter their offerings on the 
ice, make their obeisance, and 
retire. None may sleep in the 
cave or enter it before the 
Mahunt, and none linger after 
midday. The offerings are re- 
ceived by the State officials, 
and distributed in three parts: 
to the Mahunt of Bhairor 
Asthan, who carries the mace; 
to the priests of Bawan; and 
the landlords of Batkot, the 
little walnut-shaded village be- 
low Pahlgam. 

The arrival of the pilgrims 
must have been an impressive 
sight; but I would rather see 
the cave as we did. I had 
watched the Sadhus pass twice 
on the road, and could im- 
agine the drilled pageant of 
professionals with all their 
mummery and abracadabra. 
I felt that the cave gained 
from isolation. Every pilgrim 
ought to visit it alone. It 
was these two solitary human 
figures, whose faith was the 
greatest, who brcught home 
to me more than any pre- 
scribed rites and ceremonies 
could the true significance of 
Siva’s worship, the intense 
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awe and devotion which his 
natural altars inspire. 

As darkness was gathering 
the Brahmin told us _ the 
legends of Amarnath. When 
Siva made the cave he created 
the two pigeons that haunt it 
at the same time. They never 
change or die or multiply. 
The Sadhus call them Siva 
and Parbati, and when they 
fly out as the pilgrims enter, 
salaam with folded hands, 
and consider it an auspicious 
greeting. He pointed to the 
squat crags on the cliff op- 
posite, like petrified djinns. 
They were Siva’s outposts— 
the kotwals of the valley, as 
he called them,—and they saw 
that nothing evil approached 
the cave. 

He took us to a small slab 
of ice in the corner of the 
cave, another frozen gypsum 
spring with flowers thrown on 
it. It was Ganesh, Siva’s son, 
sadly dwindled. One more hot, 
dry season and Ganesh will 
disappear, and some priest will 
translate the mystery to his 
credit and advantage. Siva’s 


own essence had dwindled, the 


Brahmin told us, since he had 
been in the cave, And that 
legend will die hard. For no 
one is likely to be long at 
Amarnath, unless it be the 
devout few who stay behind 
unsatisfied after the pilgrim- 
age of Sawan. The ice would 
be dwindling then, and if 
they stayed for the turn of 
the year they would see it 
wax again with the September 
moon, 

But these cold mysteries 
could hold us no longer. We 
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saw our cook lighting the big 
fire in the camp underneath, 
signal for soup and stew and 
turning in. We must leave 
the Eternal Divine Essence to 
its votaries, 

“Will he take money?” 
Phillips whispered to me. 

“Do you think he meant 
that when he talked about 
Kup providing?” 

“Let's try.” 

We placed two pieces of sil- 
ver on the stone by his book. 
The Brahmin heard the chink 
and looked up. 

‘* No, no,” he eried. 

Phillips expostulated. 

“It is the custom of sahibs 
when they visit shrines to 
make offerings to holy men.” 

But he would have none of 
it, and there was no pride in 
his refusal. He was afraid 
of possessions, he told us. 
He had had sufficient wealth, 
but he had given his land 
to Shiv, and the loot he 
had brought home with him 
from China. Where was the 
merit if he took alms? God 
would see that he wanted 
nothing. 

We understood. Our rupees 
would spoil everything. Phil- 
lips picked them up again un- 
comfortably. It was a difficult 
thing to do, and I was thankful 
to him for it. But what did 
the poor huddled woman think 
of it, I wondered. Did she 
share her husband’s faith? 
She sat brooding in her 
blanket like dejection personi- 
fied, cold and hungry and 
tired and miserable, it seemed 
to me. Every now and then 
a feeble cough shook her, 
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otherwise she made no move- 
ment or sound. 

We went down and warmed 
ourselves by the cheerful blaze, 
and smoked our pipes thank- 
fully. The fire was too good 
to leave. It was a beautiful, 
frosty, starlight night. At in- 
tervals the pilgrim’s rich chant 
descended to us from the cave. 
Then there was silence. Then 
the solemn, droned litany, the 
sound you hear in churches, 
temples, and mosques, wher- 
ever men worship, of whatever 
ereed. Then the woman’s hack- 
ing cough. And the cavernous 
gloom above us was dimly 
lighted as the man threw a 
few juniper sprigs on the fire, 
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which flickered for a moment 
and went out. 

The cave threw out sound 
like a megaphone. “Grand 
place for a eoncert,” Phillips 
said. ‘High concave roof, 
same principle as the Albert 
Hall.” And he rose slowly 
and went into his tent. He 
oame back with his banjo, and 
played it softly over the fire. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling, ting-a- 
ling-a-ling went up to the 
stars. And the resonant chant 
issued from the cave. 

“Two indomitable spirits, 
I thought as I turned in. And 
whenever I woke up in the 
night I wondered if the woman 
believed. 


”? 
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MR WERRISS IN LOVE. 


BY MRS W. K, CLIFFORD. 


“ComE in.” Mr Milson was 
in his private office. 

A girl entered, twenty-two, 
slender, dark-haired, and pale. 

“Well, Miss Findon, I un- 
derstand you want to speak 
to me.” 

Miss Findon looked a little 
scared. Mr Milson was some- 
what scaring, fifty-five, tall 
and stout, deep lines, thick 
eyebrows, and a bald head. 
There was a chair by the side 
of his table, but she was not 
asked to sit. 

“Yes, sir. ” ghe said un- 
easily. ‘I wanted, if I might, 
to speak to you alone.” 

A young man, lean and 
long - faced, was writing at 
the other side of the room. 

“Mr Werriss hears and sees 
nothing unless he is desired 
to do so.” 

“IT—I thought——” She 
looked across at the bent 
head. 

Mr Milson put a shade of 
impatience into his manner; 
she was dissatisfied about 
something, of course, or wanted 
a rise. He would have no 
young women in his office 
who did not fully appreciate 
the privilege of being there; 
as for raising her screw, she 
was a fair typist and could 
manage the French corre- 
spondence, but she was well 





paid: thousands waiting for 
her post if she didn’t like it, 
let her go. ‘“ Anything wrong, 
Miss Findon?” 

“T don’t know what you'll 
think of me, Mr Milson, but 
I’m doing such a daring 
thing.” She looked at him. 
He saw that her eyes were 
grey and pathetic, and a little 
smile struggled to the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Oh, what is the daring 
thing, Miss Findon?” 

“Won't you let me speak 
to you alone?” It was al- 
most an entreaty. 

Mr Werriss only proved 
that he was alive by the 
scratching of his pen. Mr 
Milson became curious in- 
wardly, surprised outwardly. 
“To all intents and _ pur- 
poses we are alone,” he said 
firmly. “Mr Werriss belongs 
to our American branch, and 
makes no acquaintance in the 
office.” 

It reassured her a little; 
she looked towards the young 
man; perhaps he was poor, 
too; his coat was shiny on 
the shoulder,—the light from 
the window behind him be- 
trayed it. She turned to her 
employer again. ‘My brether 
has been dreadfully ill; he 
had typhoid, and worked 
too hard; he was in an In- 
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surance Office; it nearly killed 
him.” 

“T believe other offices work 
their hands much harder than 
we do.” Mr Milson thought 
it as well to rub that in. 

‘‘He was two months in the 
hospital. He is in a Conval- 
escent Home now.” 

“Where is the Home?” 
Mr Milson subscribed to one 
in Kent, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing his name 
printed in a list of his betters. 

“St Eldred’s, at Shipton-on- 
Sea.” 

“T don’t know it. What 
have you come for, Miss 
Findon ?” 

“The doctor says if he could 
go a voyage—or to America, 
or California, it would save 
him.” 

Mr Milson raised his voice. 
“We've no vacancy in our 
American house—have we, Mr 
Werriss ? ” 

Mr Werriss looked startled. 
“We are full up—overflowing, 
I may say,” he answered, and 
went on with his work. 

“T didn’t want that,” Miss 
Findon explained. “We have 
a cousin in Los Angeles——” 

“Well, you’d better write to 
him.” 

“T have,” the tone was low, 
but pleading and excited. “He 
says, if Jack goes out, he will 
start him on a honey - farm. 
He may grow strong there, 
and make a fortune; but he 
must have his passage, and 
things to take with him, 
and—— 

“T’ve nothing to do with 
all this.” Mr Milson was be- 
ginning to see the drift of the 
interview. 


She gave a little gulp; her 
eyes shone. “If you would 
advance me fifty pounds— 
we've no one at all to go 
to. ” 

“IT! God bless my soul, 
you must be mad, young 
woman ; people won’t do these 
things for strangers.” 

“Oh, if you would 

He cut her short with— 
“Who is your cousin? What 
does he do?” 

“He is Harvey Findon; he 
has a store in 5th Street, Los 
Angeles—perhaps you’ve heard 
of him?” 

Mr Milson was getting cross, 
“Of course I’ve not heard of a 
man who keeps a store in Los 
Angeles. Why don’t you ask 
him to help you?” 

“T can’t,” she said faintly. 
“T would work it off, you 
pay me one pound five a- 
week—— 

“A very good salary. We 
give it you on account of your 
knowledge of French; but it 
would hardly enable you to 
repay fifty pounds, if I were 
inclined to lend it—which I 
am not.” 

“T would let you take half 
—all of it, if I eould get some 
French pupils for the even- 
in aaa 

“We'll not discuss this mat- 
ter further;” he put up his 
hand with a sign of dis- 
missal and turned to his 
papers. “I think it a most 
preposterous request—and im- 
pertinent.” 

“Please forgive me,” she 
said. He looked up and saw 
her eyes again, something 
twitched at his heart-strings, 
but only for a moment. 
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“Young women are extra- 
ordinary beings,” he muttered. 

She went slowly out, closing 
the door softly. 

Mr Milson caught Mr Wer- 
riss’s eye: “Pretty cool?” he 
said. 

“ Well, she’s gotten the right 
idea in her anyway;” the 
American accent seemed to be 
exaggerated,—“ the most pre- 
cious thing in this world is 
life; money isn’t any use with- 
out it, and the highest form is 
bottled up in human beings. 
She wants to preserve the one 
within her reach, and anything 
is worth risking for that.” 

“T think it was impudent 
of her.” 

“Why, no; it just showed 
she had a good opinion of 
human nature.” 

“But I never even saw her 
brother.” 

“That makes her opinion all 
the finer. I expect it’s had a 
shock.” 

“She’s a good-looking young 
woman .’ ®& moment’s 
pause. ‘I’m told she does her 
work very well.” 





“She wouldn’t mind doing 
it on very little for the sake of 
that brother.” 

“T dare say he isn’t worth 
it.” 

‘“ Well, come to think of it, 
it generally takes two men to 
make up the value in one 
woman. Myself, I like the 
risk she took coming into this 
office and asking for that 
money. You may depend on 
it she didn’t like putting her 
pride in her pocket on the 
chance of putting fifty pounds 
in his ” The black marble 
clock gave out a wheezy 
stroke. Mr Werriss appar- 
ently dismissed Miss Findon 
with a jerk from his mind. 
“Nearly lunch-time,” he said, 
“and I haven’t finished up 
these entries.” But he found 
it impossible to get on with 
them. Something had hap- 
pened to him; he _ kept 
seeing @ slim figure in black, 
hearing a low voice — well, 
there were hundreds of sick 
men with lives to save. 
What did one more or less 
matter ? 





II, 


At a little table in the cheap 
luncheon-place round the corner 
he was served with two poached 
eggs on spinach and a cup of 
coffee. Three tables off he saw 
Miss Findon with a cup of tea 
and half a scone before her, 
—there was no butter to the 
scone, When she looked up, 
and evidently recognised him, 
he too saw that the eyes were 
soft and grey; but they were 
sad and tired, and her hands 





trembled a little as she re- 
placed the cup in the saucer. 
He wished he had gone some- 
where else, but it was his habit 
to come to this place; besides, 
he had never seen her in it 
before, perhaps she had had 
a different seat. 

She finished her meal quickly, 
paid threepence at the desk, 
and went out. 

“T expect she’s pretty well 
done,” he thought, and hurried 


——— 
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after her. He could just see 
her in the distance: she went 
on towards a green space with 
two or three seats on it. Tired 
workers often went there in 
the dinner-hour to get such 
fresh air as was possible. 

Miss Findon sat with her 
back to him, and was very 
still He knew that she 
saw and heard nothing; he 
passed behind her once or 
twice, then determined to make 
a desperate plunge. He went 
up to her and lifted his hat. 
“Tf you'll forgive me for speak- 
ing to you, I’d like to do so,” 
he said. 

She seemed to be awakened 
from a dream. ‘“ Yes, what 
is it?” 

“T expect you saw me in the 
office just now ?” 

“Yes.” Her manner was 
cold and discouraging. 

But a brilliant thought had 
given him courage. 

“T heard you say something 
about teaching French in the 
evening.” 

“Tes.” 

“That language has been 
the great bugbear of my life. 
I’ve never been able to get 
near it anyway.” 

“Oh,” a smile came into her 
eyes and threatened her lips. 
“Tt is difficult, I know.” 

“Tf I could get at it, on the 
quiet, of an evening through 
the winter, I might take it by 
surprise: I wouldn’t mind what 
I paid if I did that.” 

“There are schools and 
classes.” 

“Don’t want them; but I 
thought it might suit you and 
help me, if we could come to 
terms?” 





She looked almost resentful, 
suspecting him of wanting to 
give her money in the guise of 
lesson fees. ‘I shouldn’t care 
to have one pupil only; if I 
had four or five e 

“Perhaps you'll allow me to 
sit down while we discuss it?” 

She nodded her answer. 

“I'd like to know what your 
charge would be?” 

This looked business - like, 
“T generally get two shillings 
an hour for conversation lessons. 
But I would take less.” 

“If you could get five of us 
together,”—he settled himself 
on the seat as far away from 
her as possible, he thought 
it seemed respectful. ‘“ Why, 
that would be two dollars and 
a half a-night, say four nights 
a- week, ten dollars — two 
pounds. It would mount up, 
money does. There’s nothing 
more curious than money: if 
you don’t look out it slips away, 
and before you know where you 
are it’s gone; but if you go on 
adding to it, it mounts up just 
surprisingly, doesn’t matter if 
you only put a little and a 
little together, money goes on 
getting more.” 

She stared at him as if she 
thought him foolish, and was 
arrested by the expression on 
his face ; a thin face and plain, 
but eagerness had come to it 
and kindness was in his eyes; 
she could see that he was 
afraid of hurting or offending 
her. She liked him for it. 
Besides, he wasn’t quite a 
stranger; they were employed 
in the same office, that 
made a difference. She re- 
membered the shininess of his 
coat, it told her a great deal, it 
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made them akin. “You are 
very kind,” she said. “If you 
could get me two or three 
pupils, I should be very glad. 
My mother was French, so you 
can be certain of my accent. 
But you are a fellow-worker, 
I shouldn’t like to charge you 
as much as two shillings,” 

He considered for a minute. 


“JT wouldn’t mind it,” he 
answered. 
She hesitated before she 


asked—“ Did you hear what I 
said to Mr Milson?”’ 





“Why, yes, I did, every 
word; I don’t deny it. I was 
struck ¥ 

“Struck?” 


“Why, with the sense you’ve 
got to see that life’s a better 
thing than being afraid to 
ask for what may save it. I 
hold with being independent. 
People who are no use—I 
mean who don’t work, or make 
you feel better or happier, or 
decorate the world by being 
good to look at, well—who 
don’t pay their footing in any 
way, are better dead; but 
there aren’t many of them 
about; there’s value in every- 
body ; never yet met any with- 
out it, and we've got to do the 
best we can to keep them alive. 
As a rule, it can’t be done 
without money.” 

She looked bewildered. 

He explained. “You see, if 
@ million arrived for a man on 
his funeral day, it wouldn’t be 
any good to him, whereas ten 
dollars the week before might 
enable him to live and choose 
his own motor-cars later on. 
That’s why I was struck when 
you walked into the lion’s 
den this morning. I bet you 
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had a struggle to make your- 
self do it.” 

“Oh, I did,” she gave a 
little shudder. 

“Well, it’s over, but——” 
he stopped and held on to the 
back of the bench, “there’s 
another way. If you wouldn’t 
mind taking a loan from 
a 


“From you ?” she exclaimed ; 
“T couldn’t, of course I 
couldn’t.” 


“T’ve got it, and money is 
no good till it’s spent; there it 
is, and if you’d make use of 
| 

“T couldn’t,” she repeated 
firmly. 

“Don’t see why you should 
mind borrowing of me any 
more than of Mr Milson.” 

“Ido. He is my employer. 
I’ve worked for him these 
two years, and he knows me. 
You are very kind, but it’s 
impossible.” 

He was afraid she would 
get up and walk away. “Well, 
you must forgive me for sug- 
gesting it.” He became busi- 
nesslike again. ‘“ Haven’t you 
any friends or relations?” 

“None, except Harvey Findon 
away in Los Angeles. It would 
be impossible to ask him,” she 
added. 

“Then suppose you think 
about the French.” 

“Yes, I’ll think about the 
French,” she said anxiously ; 
“but Jack ought to go at once; 
November begins next week. 
You see, the typhoid fever 
came at such a bad time, before 
wed finished paying off the 
debts that mother’s last illness 
made; he never teld me how 
he starved himself and did all 
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sorts of things. He used to 
be so merry; it was dreadful 
to see him white and ill, in- 
stead of laughing and running 
about——” 

Mr Werriss looked at her; 
he put his hand to his throat 
as if to steady his voice and 
took another plunge. ‘“ Look 
here, Miss Findon, you don’t 
know me; you may think I’m 
a bounder, but I’m not. What 
you've said hasn’t been much ; 
but through the crack of a door 
you can see into a whole room, 
though you mayn’t ever get 
further; and I’m going to be 
very bold, and ask you to let 
me help save a man’s life. It 
would be a grand thing to do, 
and you could work it off with 
the French lessons.” He said 
it so humbly, it was impos- 
sible not to reach out to him 
a little. 

“T couldn’t,” she said grate- 
fully; “but you are kinder than 
any one I ever met.” 

“T’d just love doing it. It’s 
a chance that doesn’t come 
often.” 

She shook her head; he 
knew there was a lump in 
her throat. Unconsciously his 
arms made the least pos- 
sible movement—a movement 
that exaggerated would have 
meant taking her in them. 
He realised it and put them 
back abruptly. Perhaps she 
divined, for the colour came to 
her face; she got up and said 
distantly, “Thank you again 
for your kindness, I shall never 
forget it. Ill think about the 
French class.” She held out 
her hand ; it was friendly, but 
a dismissal; he felt that she 
didn’t mean him to walk back 
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to the office with her. But it 
was something to shake her 
hand ; it broke down the first 
barrier. 

From that hour he was pos- 
sessed by Miss Findon; she 
came between him and his 
work,—looked down at it with 
her grey eyes, and spoke to 
him in the low clear voice that 
had now and then a tremor in it, 
—or walked home beside him, 
slim and compact, through the 
dingy streets—rather a small 
woman, five feet two perhaps ; 
“but a little somebody,” he 
said to himself, “the sort of 
one you treat properly, because 
she stirs up the best in you 
and makes the rest hide, 
though she didn’t do it to old 
Milson; believe she would to 
him, though, if he’d seen more 
of her. As for you, Jefferson 
Werriss, you’re losing your 
head.” He pulled himself up 
to wonder why it was. He had 
seen lots of girls ; he wasn’t sure 
that she was up to some he 
remembered in New York, but 
the thought of her made him 
almost dizzy; the little way 
she put back her head as if to 
keep you at a distance; that 
rummy hat she wore, close and 
black, with a velvet bow at 
one side; and—well, he didn’t 
know. It was altogether a 
queer thing about women— 
hundreds of them, smart and 
pretty and all the rest of it, 
might pass by; and then one 
came along and, for no par- 
ticular reason you could state, 
took hold of you, and there 
wasn’t any getting rid of her. 
He had heard other men say 
this; he was beginning to find 
that it was true. 
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III, 


Mr Werriss was seated at 
the marble table again, hop- 
ing for Miss Findon. He had 
smartened himself up a bit, 
changed his coat and tie, and 
looked quite different from the 
long, lank figure that had 
walked furtively behind the 
seat on the green space gather- 
ing courage to speak. There 
was a lurking smile about his 
mouth and repressed excite- 
ment in his manner. 

She entered with a quick 
step and a triumphant set 
back of her shoulders, went 
straight up to his table, 
and asked if she might sit 
opposite. 

“Why, Id like he 
answered nervously. 

Tea and scone arrived — 
there was butter to the scone 
to-day—before she spoke again. 
“T’ve wonderful news,” she 
said—her voice was husky,— 
“T know you'll be glad.” 

He made a queer little sound 
of assent. 

“Harvey has 
money.” 

“Oh!” 

“He sent it yesterday ; isn’t 
it wonderful ?” 

“What did he say?” 

“He cabled to a banker over 
here and told him to write to 
Jack at the Home that it was 
waiting, if he’d call, and he 
was to sail at once.” 

“ And he’ll go——” 

“'Yes—yes, of course he will. 
On Wednesday, from South- 
ampton—oh, it’s life for him, 
it’s salvation ; isn’t it splendid 
of Harvey?” 
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“Well,” he said slowly, “ it’s 
about the best thing he could 
do, and he probably knew it. 
I never see any particular 
virtue in doing a thing it would 
have been brutal to leave un- 
done. I expect he’s getting 
on?” 

“Oh yes, he’s getting on.” 

“Well, he has only saved 
himself from an uneasy con- 
science.” 

“Oh, don’t say that.” Then, 
as if she divined the reason of 
his lack of enthusiasm about 
the distant cousin, she looked 
up; his eyes were bent on 
her, and a strange confusion 
gathered in her own. “Of 
course, it was much more 
wonderful of you—to do what 
you did, for you don’t know 
Jack at all. I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw me till 
I went into the office that 
morning?” 

‘Well, no, I never did; but 
I feel as if I knew the inside of 
your life as well as if we'd been 
friends for the whole of it. 
You won’t want to go on 
with the French lessons now, 
I guess?” 

“T will—if you really want 
them ; but we'll wait till Jack 
has gone. I shall go to Ship- 
ton on Tuesday night and take 
him to Southampton on Wed- 
nesday—it’s only twenty miles 
off.” She buttered the last bit 
of her scone. “I wish I could 
do something for you,”—she 
evidently meant it. 

“ You could—something real 
big.” 

“ What is it?” 
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“Td like to get a day’s 
leave and go to Southampton 
too.” 

“Oh!” 

He went on quickly, afraid 
of arefusal. ‘I wouldn’t come 
near you until just before the 
start. But I’d like to shake 
hands with him. You'll be 
low-spirited when he’s gone. I 
could bring you back if—if 
there’s no one else?” 

“Oh, there’s no one else.” 
She considered for a moment be- 
fore she added, “It’s very kind 
of you, Mr Werriss. I’d like 
you to go, only ”—she hesitated 
to mention it—“it’s such an 
expensive journey.” 

“Tt is a good deal,” he 
allowed, “but I could run to 
it, and the sight of the sea 
might freshen me up.” 

She scanned his face. “I 
believe it would,” she said as 
she rose. “Now, I’m going 
to see about Jack’s passage. 
Oh, it is fine of Harvey!” 
She gave a long sigh of 
satisfaction. 

They left the shop together. 
“Wonder if you’d let me take 
you down to the shipping 
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office?” he asked. “ You won’t 
know the way.” 

She shook her head, but her 
voice was grateful. “I want 
to think it over. I’m not fit 
company for any one to-day. 
I shall take a cab,” she added 
recklessly. “I’m going to the 
bank first for the money: Jack 
has sent me the order.” 

“One is best alone when 
there’s thinking to do,” he 
agreed, ‘The way into things 
and out of them seems easier.” 

He hailed a taxi and put her 
in, ‘Lombard Street, Bank 
of ——” He stopped abruptly 
and turned to her, “Think you 
didn’t say the bank?” 

“T believe you guessed it;” 
she laughed as she gave the 
address. 

“Well, one does guess things 
sometimes,” he said and closed 
the door. She leant forward; 
the radiance on her face made 
it a picture, and the open 
window seemed to frame it. 

“Mr Werriss,” she said, “I 
think you are splendid too, and 
I’m so glad you're going to see 
Jack.” 

Then she whizzed off. 


IV. 


He didn’t see her again 
that week. “I expect she'll 
be hurrying round getting his 
things,” he thought; “I'll get 
him something too,—it might 
please her.” So he bought a 
‘Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ 
and a ‘History of California’ 
that had pictures of Los An- 
geles with its orange-trees and 
snow mountains, and an ideal- 
ised one of the flat - roofed 


business quarter. ‘He'll be 
able to prime himself up with 
it before he gets there,” he 
thought, and wondered if she 
would be pleased, and what 
would she say on that train 
journey from Southampton for 
which he was living — just 
living. 

Monday came ; only two days 
to Wednesday. A letter was 
on his desk when he arrived 
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at the office, directed in a small 
firm hand. He pushed it under 
his blotting-paper: it was an 
hour before he could trust him- 
self to read it— 


‘Dear Mr WERRISS,—Har- 
vey has sent money for us both 
to go. I suppose he cabled 
more the other day thinking 
it wouldn’t be enough. We 
start on Wednesday by the 
Tadmena, and I expect this is 
Good-bye. Thank you very 
much for all your kindness.— 
Yours truly, 

“ WINIFRED FINDON.” 


Not a word about his seeing 
her off. “But it makes no 
difference,” he said to himself, 

Strangely enough, her de- 
parture didn’t worry him at 
all after the first hour; dis- 
tances are not formidable to 
the American imagination. 
“She'll find it cold going 
across,” he thought. ‘Guess 
she hasn’t reckoned that, and 
she'll want to sit on deck, 
—English people always do, 
Well, circumventing a woman 
hasn’t been much in my line, 
but I’ve got to try and do it, 
and take it all round I’m glad 
she’s going over.” 

So on Wednesday morning 
he was at Southampton. 

Amid the confusion and 
crowding on board the Tad- 
mena he saw no sign of her 
at first. Then suddenly he 
came upon her near the com- 
panion. She wore the same 
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way; he had gone to the one 
at the other end by mistake. 
Her face lighted up when she 
saw him. 

“T thought you weren’t 
coming,” she said. 

“Told you I would,” he said, 
and thought “She was watch- 
ing—that counts.” 

“But you were coming to 
take me back, and I’m going 
on. ” 

‘“*T expect you're glad?” 

“I’m glad to go and look 
after Jack; I thought Harvey 
would, but he says the farm 
is miles away, and he’s taken 
up with his work—and other 
things. Jack couldn’t be left 
alone with no one to look after 
him.” 

‘“‘ Why, that’s evident.” 

“But I didn’t want to go 
like this—I shall pay Harvey 
back, of course,” she added 
hurriedly while the colour came 
to her face. 

An idea dawned on Mr 
Werriss that disturbed him 
considerably. ‘What sort of 
a chap is he?” 

“‘He’s very kind—he always 
was.” 

“Old or young?” 

“He must be nearly thirty 
now.” 

“Why, he’s young,” a dead 
weight settled on his heart. 
“Is he good-looking?” 

A lanky youth with grey- 
blue eyes and a gay school- 
boy manner came up to them. 
“Here’s Jack,” she said; “he 
knows all about you, Mr Wer- 


close-fitting hat, but he thought _riss. 


it was new, and a funny little 
fur boa was tied round her neck 
with a ribbon bow. She stood 
anxiously watching the gang- 


“T should think I did,” the 
youth exclaimed and shook his 
hand ; “you have been a brick 
—just stunning.” He sat 
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down on a seat, evidently ex- 
hausted. 

“A chap with too much vi- 
tality,—he’ll burn out if he 
doesn’t take care,” Mr Werriss 
thought. “I guess you are 
tired,” he said a bit awk- 
wardly. 

“ Rather,” with a cough, “ but 
it’s an awful lark going to 
California. I’ve had a very 
fine bust-up ”—Jack was evi- 
dently a slangy youth,—“ty- 
phoid and influenza take the 
colour out of things; I expect 
Winnie told you.” He turned 
to her with, “Look here, I 
wish you'd go and settle up 
with that chap about our 
places at table. He’s worry- 
ing about something—perhaps 
he wants a tip.” 

“Wait here,” she said, “and 
talk to Mr Werriss; I’ll see 
what Icando. Do make him 
sit still, Mr Werriss. He isn’t 
abitstrong. Are these yours?” 
She nearly stumbled over a 
packet and roll he had put 
down beside the seat she had 
to pass. 

“ Why, yes, they’re two books 
for you,” he answered, artfully 
concealing the fact that they’d 
been bought for her brother ; 
“thought you’d like to do a 
bit of reading going across— 
and I wonder if you'd mind 
dropping this rug on the other 
side? I brought it over by a 
fluke and want to get it back 
somehow. I'll give you the 
address where to send it.” 

She looked up at him curi- 
ously. “Oh, but——” 

“You don’t know how cold 
it will be; should think brother 
Jack here might use it. You'd 
better go and look after those 
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places,” he added, “or that 
chap will worry worse.” Some- 
thing made him anxious for 
a talk with the brother. 

“She'll do it,’ Jack said 
confidently when she had gone. 
“She always gets things done 
for her.” 

“You didn’t think to get 
her with you?” Mr Werriss 
began. 

“No, but Harvey’s been try- 
ing for it all the time. You 
see he’s awfully gone on her, 
dead nuts, wanted to come 
back and fetch her. She never 
would—she thought he’d given 
up the game when he cabled 
for me.” 

“ And she’s given in?” 

Jack coughed again. “I 
expect so. Harvey wrote to 
her; she won’t show me his 
letter, but I expect it’s all 
right.” 

“Expect it is,’ Mr Werriss 
echoed, and sat staring at the 
crowd; “is he going to join 
on at the farm with you?” 

“Don’t know; I thought he 
was, but now he thinks he 
can’t, Winnie’s got it all up 
her sleeve. We've not had time 
to talk it out yet. I had to 
lie low last night and telegraph 
her not tocome. They brought 
me in a motor to Southampton 
this morning. I didn’t see 
her till she met me on board.” 

“TI might have brought her,” 
Mr Werriss told himself; 
“luck’s against me.” 

“Look here, I think I'll go 
and take some tonic stuff if 
you don’t mind,” the boy said ; 
“this bustle goes to my head. 
Wait here till Winnie comes, 
or you might miss her.” 

Mr Werriss sat very still 
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and thought it over. She was 
going away to marry this 
cousin—he’d helped her to go. 
But it couldn’t have been avert- 
ed anyway, and the boy’s life 
had to be saved. Besides, it 
was Harvey’s letter that had 
done the business. He tried to 
think that he was a fool, for 
it was no good disguising to 
himself that he was in love 
with her—she was the sort 
of girl he had always been 
looking for, waiting for, 
vaguely hoping to find; and 
now another chap had been 
before him. Right down bad 
luck, he called it, for there was 
something in her that spoke to 
him, recognised him, and said 
that given a fair field he would 
have had a chance, “And 
with that little hand on my 
arm, and that little face look- 
ing up, why I’d tramp from 
here to Jericho, carrying her 
over the rough places, and 
think it a holiday march. 
Another chap’s before me. Jef- 
ferson Werriss, you're done, 
you're done!” 

Then she came, and he pulled 
himself together. “I’ve made 
Jack lie down for ten minutes,” 
she said. “The confusion on 
deck is too much for him, I’m 
thankful to be going—he needs 
someone,” 

“Guess you are, and for more 
reasons than one, I under- 
stand.” 

She looked up. 

“Think I am to congratu- 
late you?” 

“Congratulate me?” 

“Understand you and Mr 
Harvey are going to be 
married. He’s a lucky man.” 

“It’s not true,” she said 
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quietly. “Jack told you, of 
course, but he knows nothing 
about it.” 

“You mean to say——” the 
voice shook. 

“That’s why I didn’t want 
to go—to take Harvey’s money 
for myself. I was so pleased 
when he cabled only for Jack, 
I thought they would be on 
the farm together. But his 
letter has made it all right.” 

“How is it right? Hasn’t 
he been wanting to marry you 
all along?” 

“Yes,” she answered simply, 
“but I didn’t want him—he’s 
very kind, but I never wanted 
him. And now he’s married 
someone else, he told me in his 
letter. But it has to be kept 
a secret for a bit; he said I 
wasn’t to tell Jack, for Jack 
always tells everything. That’s 
why he wanted me to go out, 
—he couldn’t look after Jack 
now. You mustn’t tell him.” 

“Not me,” said Mr Werriss 
joyfully. He made another 
plunge—he seemed to do it in 
a dream. “Look here, there 
isn’t much time to say what 
I’ve got to say, but I can’t risk 
leaving it——” he stopped. 
“Well— we're friends, aren’t 
we?—do you feel like that at 
all?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T said to myself yesterday 
that I’d give the earth to see 
you again,—I’d give it ten 
times over rather than not see 
you again: one fine day I 
shall be walking up to the 
door ef that honey-farm.” 

The whole horizon seemed to 
clear for her too. “I should 
love it,” she answered. 

“Say it again,” he took her 
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hands and leaned forward, 
“and I'll lose my head right 
off.” 

“You mustn’t do that,” she 
tried to joke; “heads are very 
useful.” 

“I’m going back next month 
to New York; California’s a 
pretty good journey from there, 
but before three months are 
over I expect you'll see me 
coming along. My goodness! 
why, I’ve thought of nothing 
but you since that day you 
came inte the office.” 

She pretended not to hear. 

“TI wish you had written my 
name in the books,”—she had 
been clutching the parcel, and 
nervously managed to open it. 
“Oh, what lovely bindings!” 
she exclaimed. “Do put my 
name in them.” - 

“T will.” He pulled a foun- 
tain pen out of his pocket and 
wrote, “To Winifred Findon, 


with respect and regard, from 
Jefferson Werriss.” 

‘“Tt’s a nice name, it looks 
like a millionaire’s,” she said, 
sensible of the expensiveness 
of the books; “I believe you 
are one, Mr Werriss.” 

‘Well, I can raise enough 
for the fare to that honey-farm, 
but I’m not a millionaire.” He 
didn’t mention that his father 
was one, who, having been 
poor in his youth, tempered 
his wealth and made his sons 
work for their living. Miss 
Findon didn’t discover this, 
nor some other things that sur- 
prised her, till just before they 
were married in Los Angeles. 

“You were very artful,” she 
laughed. 

“T was, but I have found it 
answer. Guess I shall have to 
go on with it occasionally,” he 
added. ‘You see women have 
to be circumvented.” 
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A HOUSE OF AUSTIN FRIARS. 


BY LADY BARKER, 


THE medieval friar differed 
from his religious brother the 
monk, in that he was a wan- 
derer by instinct and profes- 
sion. The monk lived in his 
cloister, and the business of his 
life was to save his own soul ; 
the friar went out into the 
world to teach and to preach 
and to save the souls of others, 
In the early days he dwelt 
among the poor and outcast, 
earning his own living, or 
accepting food and lodging 
from any who would give it 
him in charity; passing through 
the land with no worldly pos- 
sessions but the clothes he 
wore and the staff in his hand. 
But as the years passed by, 
law and order became neces- 
sary, even in such an altruistic 
profession as his, and with the 
advent of organisation came 
also the necessity for pos- 
sesions. Houses were built, 
money and lands were accepted, 
and before long the friars were 
as comfortably housed as ever 
the monks had been. But even 
after their houses were built 
they still continued to come 
and go freely in the world, and 
were in no way hampered by 
restrictions which kept them 
within the bounds of their 
own conventual buildings. On 
joining their Order they were 
admitted not to the member- 
ship of one particular house, 
as were the monks, but to a 
province of the Order. 

Many studied in Paris or 


other seats of learning. Some 
were lecturers, chaplains, tutors, 
and the highest offices of Church 
and State were open to them. 
Some lived the conventual life 
in the Houses of the Order, sup- 
porting themselves and their 
community by their begging 
and wandering from village to 
village to collect alms. 

Chaucer’s delightful descrip- 
tion of the friar among his 
Canterbury pilgrims brings us 
intimately in touch with this 
cheerful person in his some- 
what degenerate days. He 
was a merry fellow, in a double 
worsted cloak, who was on 
friendly terms with well-to-do 
people, but did not consider it 
becoming to associate with 
lepers and poor people. He 
heard confession “ful swetely,” 
his absolution was pleasant 
and penance easy. He was of 
much help in settling love 
affairs. He could sing a merry 
song, and his eyes twinkled in 
his head “as doon the sterres on 
a frosty night.” Can we wonder 
that he retained much of his 
popularity even after the Re- 
formers had found occasion to 
object to his ways? But this 
account belongs to the days of 
Wycliffe, when the power of 
the friars was already on the 
wane, and their early tradi- 
tions of poverty and humility 
were almost forgotten. 

It was at the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuries that 
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the mendicant friars first began 
to spread over Europe. There 
were four principal Orders,— 
the Franciscans, the Domini- 
cans, the Carmelites, and the 
Friars Eremite of the Order of 
St Augustine, or Austin Friars, 
as they were more familiarly 
called. Of these, the Francis- 
cans were the most famous 
and popular in medieval 
Europe, and at the present 
day far more is written 
concerning them than of 
the other Orders. For some 
reason the Austin Friars have 
received comparatively little 
notice, except in Germany, 
where their history has an 
added interest from the fact 
that Martin Luther was at 
one time a member of this 
Order. They were originally 
hermits, as their name implies, 
following the rule of St Augus- 
tine of Hippo; but they pro- 
bably gave up their hermit 
ways when they spread from 
the East to the West: and 
within a very few years of 
their arrival in England they 
were evidently anxious to pos- 
sess the typical monastic build- 
ings which were more or less 
common to all religious Orders. 
These buildings invariably in- 
cluded a church, a chapter- 
house, a frater or refectory for 
meals, a dorter or dormitory, 
a@ farmery hall or infirmary 
for the sick and aged friars, a 
guest-house, and that typical 
centre of medizval life the 
cloisters, round which the other 
buildings would be grouped. 
But the early friars were 
content with small begin- 
nings, and only gradually 


built themselves their perma- 
nent homes. 

There is at the British 
Museum a collection of deeds 
dealing with the property and 
affairs of an English House of 
Austin Friars at Clare, in Suf- 
folk. The collection, which is 
evidently a fifteenth - century 
transcript of the original deeds, 
is entitled “ Registrum Cart- 
arum Monasterii Heremitarium 
St Augustini de Clare,” and is 
preserved among the Harleian 
MSS. It contains about 200 
deeds, written in Monk Latin, 
and ranging in date from 1250 
to 1464. No systematic ar- 
rangement has been followed 
by the scribe who copied the 
deeds, and they are not easy 
for any but an expert to read. 
But they provide a rich fund 
of entertainment for those who 
care to look into them, par- 
ticularly such as know the 
neighbourhood of Clare well, 
and have a friendly feeling 
towards the places mentioned. 

This same House has a second 
history, a long poem in the 
form of question and answer, 
between a Secular Priest and 
a Friar, which gives an ac- 
count of the descent of the 
Lords of Clare from the found- 
ation of the Friary 1248 to the 
Ist May 1460. The poem has 
been preserved by Weever, 
who printed it in his ‘Funeral 
Monuments,’ which first ap- 
peared in the year 1631. On 
first reading the poem it is a 
little difficult to understand by 
whom and for what purpose it 
can have been written. There 
are such detailed particulars 
of the de Clare family, their 
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births, deaths, and marriages, 
and above all their constant 
benefactions to the Friars of 
Clare, that it almost seems 
intended for a history of the 
Lords of Clare, or of the build- 
ing of the Friary. But in 
reading between the lines an- 
other point of view becomes 
apparent. The Wars of the 
Roses were just beginning, and 
it seems likely that the poem 
was in reality a fifteenth cen- 
tury political pamphlet, writ- 
ten with the intention of ad- 
vertising the royal descent of 
Richard, Duke of York, through 
the de Clares, and raising 
popular enthusiasm for him 
and his cause by praising the 
good works of his ancestors. 
There is no actual mention of 
his claim to the throne, but the 
poem is a veiled proclamation 
of his rights, and ends with 
the pious wish that God will 
advance him in virtue and 
victory over all his enemies. 
Tt is, in fact, just such a 
weapon of political intrigue as 
might be passed through the 
land with great effect by the 
friars and merchants, the pil- 
grims and wanderers of one 
class or another who abounded 
in those days, and as often 
as not added the business 
of news carriers and political 
agitators to their legitimate 
callings, 

_ By reading this poem in con- 
junction with the Register of 
Deeds, and comparing them 
both with contemporary poli- 
tical and religious history, it is 
possible to gain an insight into 
the inner life of the Friary, and 
become almost personally ac- 
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quainted with one little group 
of men and the House in which 
they dwelt. 

Clare was a busy town in 
medieval days, and we can 
well imagine the excitement 
that the arrival of the first 
little group of friars must 
have caused. They came as 
reformers, full of religious en- 
thusiasm, ready to preach in 
the market-place or at the 
street corner, using the common 
language of the common people, 
rejecting learned discourses in 
a foreign tongue, and setting 
little store by the Latin ser- 
vices which so often kept the 
Christian religion a thing 
apart from the poor and 
humble. It is true there had 
been plenty of religion before 
their day. The parish priests 
had done what they could to 
keep alive the flame of Faith. 
The great and _ beautiful 
churches of the monks were 
full of the music of chants, the 
dignity and magnificence of re- 
ligious ceremonial, the colours 
of painted glass, of vestments, 
and of jewels. There were 
strange penances, mysterious 
religious ecstasies, much learn- 
ing, and many books behind 
the closed doors of the monas- 
teries. But such things be- 
longed to those who could lead 
the life of Religion. How 
could the man who made 
candles or the man who baked 
bread hope to participate in 
such glory and grandeur? 

But the friars came with a 
different tale. It was they 
who held the keys of Heaven, 
and no man was too poor or 
too lewly to enter in. They 
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themselves were men without 
pride, without learning, with- 
out worldly possessions. They 
were glad enough to take one 
meal in the house of one poor 
man, the next in the house of 
another. Doubtless they be- 
came the talk of the town and 
their popularity knew no 
bounds. Soon all must have 
felt that they needed a church 
of their own where they could 
constantly preach to those who 
were only too willing to hear. 
They needed a house, too, close 
by, where they could meet and 
live together. Such, we may 
picture, was the coming of the 
friars to Clare, and almost 
immediately we can pick up 
the thread of their actual his- 
tory from their own legal 
deeds, all properly signed and 
attested, and taking their 
story out of the realms of 
conjecture into the realities of 
fact. 

According to the poem, Aus- 
tin Friars were first brought 
to England by Richard de 
Clare, who established them 
at Clare in 1248. The deeds 
give the next step in their 
story, and we find that they 
received a Papal Bull in 1250, 
authorising them to hear con- 
fession and impose penances. 
This Bull was inspected and 
accepted by Ralph, Bishop of 
Norwich, in 1291, and thirty 
years later it seems to have 
become a matter of dispute 
between the friars and the 
Vicar of Clare. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that the Bull may 
well have proved a cause of 
friction. The matter was al- 
most what might have been 


termed a question of profes- 
sional etiquette: and with the 
right to take over so large a 
portion of the Vicar’s duties, 
the friars would naturally 
have also obtained no small 
share of his fees. But the 
friars won their point, and the 
articles of agreement were read 
during Mass in the parish 
church of Clare, by Friar 
Geoffrey de Caunfeld, Proctor 
of the Priory. Of the Vicar’s 
feelings on the subject we have 
no record. 

Having found for themselves 
a sphere of work and a power- 
ful patron, the friars soon 
began to enlarge their borders 
and establish themselves per- 
manently at Clare. After the 
death of Richard, his widow 
Matilda, Countess of Gloucester 
and Hertford, inereased their 
foundation with many gifts 
which she gave for the salva- 
tion of the soul of her late hus- 
band, Richard de Clare, and of 
her own soul and the souls of 
all their ancestors and descend- 
ants. These gifts were chiefly 
small parcels of land, and the 
Register of Deeds also records 
the boundaries and dimensions 
of the lands and the title-deeds 
of previous owners from whom 
Matilda had acquired them. 
There are over a hundred deeds 
dealing with the transfer of 
land from one owner to another, 
many of which appear to have 
no connection with the friars, 
and almost seem to suggest 
that the Friary became a kind 
of record office for the town. 
But in most cases a careful 
search through the Register 
will show that sooner or later 
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the land passed into the hands 
of the friars, in which case 
they would have naturally pre- 
served the earlier records as 
title-deeds. The friars seem 
gradually to have acquired 
house by house from their 
neighbours till they had ab- 
sorbed all those that were im- 
mediately surrounding them, 
and were able to plan and 
build their own future home. 
But throughout the course of 
their history their possessions 
in land never amounted to 
much, and the majority of 
deeds deal with very diminu- 
tive pieces of ground, often 
about ten or twelve square 
yards, and in one case it is a 
“share in five penny worths of 
land,” in another “three penny- 
worths of land in the parish of 
Clare.” In most cases the land 
was given to the Prior and 
brothers for the salvation of 
the soul of the donor and his 
wife and family. Next to 
Matilda de Clare, Roger de 
Scaccario, Knight, seems to 
have been one of their most 
generous benefactors. He 
owned the land on which the 
brothers first built their dwell- 
ing, and appears to have been 
in some way connected with 
the de Clares. First he gave 
them a small piece of an en- 
closure known as “the big- 
ginge,” of which they received 
other bits at later dates from 
different donors; then he gave 
them two meadows, and finally 
he remitted to them the rent 
of the land on which the Priory 
was built. In return for the 
latter gift he was on the fol- 
lowing day to be admitted to 
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the confraternity of the Order 
at their provincial chapter, St 
James’ Day, 1265, and he and 
his successors were to be taken 
as their advocates and patrons, 
also prayers were to be offered 
for the souls of himself and his 
successors, and Lorna his wife, 
on the day of death of each 
annually. Lorna, his wife, sug- 
gests some complications in his 
admission to the confraternity, 
but perhaps he only joined the 
Order in such a way that he 
was entitled to participate in 
their Masses and prayers and 
meritorious deeds without act- 
ually becoming a friar himself. 
This was a very common prac- 
tice, as was also that of being 
buried in the habit of a friar, 
by which a lay person was con- 
sidered to acquire some share 
in the merit of the Order. 
Another patron was William 
de Oestede, at one time senes- 
chal of Clare. In addition to 
his own gifts of land, he also 
paid to the brothers the sum 
of £66, 9s. 9d. as his due obedi- 
ence as soul alms for the souls 
of Richard de Clare, late Earl 
of Gloucester, and Matilda, late 
Countess. This money, which 
may be reckoned as at least 
twenty times its value at the 
present day, probably repre- 
sents the payment of legacies 
left by the Earl and Countess. 
Occasional gifts such as these 
were doubtless very welcome, 
but so soon as the brothers 
had started the building of 
their Friary, a more constant 
supply of funds, drawn from 
less uncertain sources, became 
necessary. In 1279 the Bishop 
of Bangor dedicated their ceme- 











tery, and at the same time 
opened for them one of the 
most fruitful sources of income 
which a religious house could 
have in those days. At the 
time of dedication he granted 
an Indulgence of forty days to 
all who should visit it for the 
purpose of praying for the 
dead buried there, or listening 
to the preaching of the brothers, 
and contribute to the building 
of the Friary. 

An Indulgence is defined in 
the Roman Catholic Catechism 
as the “remission of the tem- 
poral punishment which often 
remains due to sin after its 
guilt has been forgiven.” And 
it was the custom in this way 
to obtain remission from some 
part of the torments of purga- 
tory to which the sinner be- 
lieved himself condemned. To 
visit the Friary, pray for the 
dead in the cemetery, and con- 
tribute towards the building of 
the new House of Friars, must 
have appeared to many an 
easy way of escaping forty 
days of purgatory, and it is 
hardly surprising that the cus- 
tom of granting Indulgences 
became a popular one, both 
with those who gave and those 
who received them. In the 
two following centuries hardly 
a church or a monastic build- 
ing of importance was dedi- 
cated without at the same time 
“Indulgence” being granted to 
those who should visit it on the 
feast of dedication and offer 
alms for one purpose or an- 
other. The Register of Deeds 
of Clare Priory gives many in- 
stances of this custom. While 
the building of the church was 
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still in progress, Indulgences 
were granted on various 0oo- 
easions to all who should con- 
tribute or obtain contribution, 
or leave legacies towards the 
fabric or lights or ornaments. 
Again, when the church, the 
chapter - house, and cloister 
were dedicated, Indulgences 
were granted, and also on the 
oceasion of the burial of fam- 
ous persons at the Friary. 
They must indeed have been 
a continuous source of wealth 
to the friars, and no doubt 
they furnished the greater part 
of the funds that were needed 
for the Friary buildings,— 
though the author of the poem 
prefers to give the whole credit 
to members of the de Clare 
family. 

Gilbert, son of Richard and 
Matilda de Clare, married the 
Lady Joan Plantagenet, daugh- 
ter of King Edward I., and 
more often described as Joan 
of Acre, from the place of 
her birth, her mother having 
accompanied the King on his 
crusade to the Holy Land. 
Joan was a very good friend 
to the friars. She built them 
a chapel, which she dedicated 
to St Vincent, for whom, ac- 
cording to the poem, she had 
“singular affection,” though 
the reason why is not given. 
She was buried in the chapel 
of her own building, and seems 
thereby to have added con- 
siderably to her benefactions, 
for her funeral was attended 
by her brother, King Edward 


II, and a great gathering of | 


the nobility and gentry of 
England, and no less than six 
bishops gave Indulgences in 
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later years to those who should 
visit the chapel to pray for her 
soul and also to contribute 
towards the building of the 
House of Friars. Her son 
Gilbert followed in her steps, 
for he and his wife— 


‘¢ With an holy intent, 
Made up our Church from the funda- 


ment.” 


Gilbert did not live long, but 
his youngest sister, Elizabeth, 
inherited his Clare estates, and 
for nearly fifty years she ad- 
ministered her great wealth as 
lady of Clare. She lived at 
the Castle, and had a contract 
with the Prior and brothers to 
keep two friars as resident 
chaplains, to sing Mass daily 
at the Castle till the end of 
her life, in return for which 
she and her husband (Roger 
D’Amori) undertook to give 
the brothers 10 quarters of 
wheat and 10 quarters of malt 
yearly. But the connection 
between the two establish- 
ments went far beyond this, 
for from her Castle at Clare 
she lavished her gifts upon the 
brothers, The poem gives her 
entire credit for building their 
frater, dorter, and chapter- 
house. Elizabeth was also the 
foundress of Clare College, 
Cambridge, which she richly 
endowed. Her piety and gen- 
erosity seem to have been 
recognised at Rome, and the 
Papal Registers contain sev- 
eral references to her, includ- 
ing such privileges as the right 
to have a portable altar, and 
to have Masses celebrated wher- 
ever she might be, and to choose 
her own confessor. 


The brothers had, at the time 
of her death (1360), nearly all 
that was needed in the way of 
buildings to make their Friary 
complete, but not quite every- 
thing. The cloisters were still 
unfinished, and the deeds show 
us how the necessary additional 
money was raised. It was the 
custom of the brothers to pray 
for the souls of their founders 
and benefactors, and on the 
sixth day of every week, as 
well as on certain other occa- 
sions, to recite the whole list 
of their names publicly before 
the assembled convent. An- 
other means by which they 
conferred special honour on 
their lay benefactors, was by 
permitting them to be buried 
within the sacred precincts of 
the Friary. Accordingly we 
have a grant by Friar Robert, 
Prior of Clare and the convent, 
to Edward Nortohftes and Amy 
his wife, in consideration of 
200 marks towards the lead 
roof of the cloister and its 
structure, of two priests to say 
Masses for their souls, of the 
right of burial in the convent- 
ual enclosure, a Mass fer the 
dead to be said on each anni- 
versary of their deaths, and 
their names to be recited and 
souls specially recommended 
whenever such a recommenda- 
tion is made for founders and 
special benefactors. The work 
on the cloisters was soon fin- 
ished, and the receipt of the 
mason who built them is pre- 
served in the deeds. His name 
was Henry Paynbrygga, which 
perhaps we may read as Henry 
Payn, builder, and he received 
£25, 7s. 10d. in full payment 
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of all the work of the clois- 
ters and the chambers over 
them. 

The friars were now well off 
in the way of buildings, but the 
lands which they owned were 
illegally and insecurely held. 
It was a common custom for 
the priest to encourage men 
when dying to leave their land 
to the Church or monastic 
Orders, and to such an extent 
was this being done that the 
whole land of the country 
seemed rapidly to be falling 
into the hands of communities, 
with the result that it was no 
longer passed from owner to 
owner by death or purchase, 
and was therefore not subject 
to the same feudal fees and 
services as other land. The 
matter became so serious that 
the Parliament of 1279 passed 
the Statute of Mortmain, by 
which it was intended to pre- 
vent the ownership of land fall- 
ing into the hands of a com- 
munity, when it was said to be 
held “in mortua manu,” i.e., in 
mortmain or dead hand, and 
only by special permission of 
the king was land to be so 
held in the future. 

The Friars of Clare seem to 
have managed to evade the 
law quite successfully for about 
one hundred years, and then 
they were so fortunate as to 
find a patron in the King’s son, 
Lionel of Antwerp, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, Countess of 
Ulster and Lady of Clare, and 
grand-daughter of the Eliza- 
beth mentioned before. He 
was created Duke of Clarence 
in right of his wife’s posses- 
sions, and concerned himself 
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with the welfare of the Friary. 
He obtained for the brothers 
the permission of Edward III. 
that they should continue to 
hold the land they already had, 
with certain additions — the 
Statute of Mortmain notwith- 
standing. This deed is placed 
first in the Register of Deeds, 
and was no doubt considered of 
great value and importance by 
the brothers. 

Lionel left instructions in his 
will that he should be buried 
in the Church of the Friars 
at Clare. He died in Italy, 
and was first buried there and 
afterwards removed to Clare. 
Recent excavations have re- 
vealed the place of his burial, 
and also some fine carved stone- 
work which it seems not un- 
likely formed part of his tomb. 
The Register contains an agree- 
ment between the Prior and 
one of the brothers of Clare 
concerning the payment of cer- 
tain expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the funeral of 
“the noble lord Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence.” It is strange 
how these little dry bones of 
legal deeds bring us in touch 
with such intimate details of 
the past. 

The friars were now at the 
height of their prosperity: 
they were in possession of mag- 
nificent buildings, their church 
had become famous as_ the 
burial-place of royal and noble 
persons, and their land was 
legally secured to them. It 
comes almost as a surprise to 
find from the deeds that they 
still continued their custom of 
begging, which had belonged 
to the eld days of poverty and 
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humility. Indeed, in the days 
of their greatest prosperity 
they and the neighbouring 
Friaries of the same Order 
seem to have found the subject 
of begging a fruitful source of 
dispute. The Clare friars col- 
lected alms over a tract of 
country measuring roughly 
thirty square miles, and in 
the absence of clearly defined 
limits they were evidently in- 
clined to poach on their neigh- 
bours’ begging grounds. But 
between the years 1374 and 
1389 the Provincial Chapter of 
the Order settled the disputes 
and set limits to the begging 
grounds of the different Houses. 
There are four separate deeds 
in which the respective par- 
ishes belonging to the neigh- 
bouring Friaries of Clare, 
Orford, Thetford, Cambridge, 
and London are set forth. 

Not only were the boundaries 
of the Friaries established at 
this time, but it also became 
the custom for individual 
friars to have their special 
begging grounds or limits. 
“Limitour” is a term often 
used for a friar by Chaucer 
and other writers of his day. 
An illustration of the zeal of 
one friar in collecting jewels 
and ornaments for his House 
may be found in the Register. 
In this deed (No. 117) Prior 
Robert and the convent assign 
certain ornaments for the ser- 
vice of the altar of the An- 
nunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The assignment 
is made at the request of Friar 
John Bachelor, by whom it is 
stated the ornaments were pro- 
cured and purchased. 
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A list of those ornaments is 
given, and is as follows :— 


. A large missal complete. 

. A cup weighing 28 sh. and a 
—_ of silver weighing 6 d. 

A chasuble of green velvet with 
a gold orphrey. 

An alb with green parures 

buckled and gold iffins. 

. An row spangled with the story 

) . 

. A stole, with a maniple of green 
velvet, and thickly embroid- 
ered with gold. 

7. A corporal, in a gold chasuble, 
inwoven with the device of 
the Cross, 

. Two fringed towels. 

. Two other plain towels. 

. A chasuble of silk with an alb 
and an amice, with a stole and 
a maniple of the same set and 
a corporal embroidered with 
shields. 

11. A cushion of scarlet red, spangled 

with gold and silver figures. 

12. Two other cushions of a different 

set. 

13. A green carpet measuring 4 ells. 

14. Two brooches set with precious 

stones. 

15. Nine gold rings. 

16. A chasuble, in which 4 silk veils 

are enclosed. 
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There are other ornaments 
also assigned at the request 
of Friar John for special pur- 
poses. 

This is the only deed in the 
Register which gives any ac- 
count of ecclesiastical vestments 
belonging to the friars, and if 
such a wealth of gold and 
silver, velvet and silk, was pro- 
cured by one friar and assigned 
entirely for use in one side 
chapel, what must have been 
required for the service of the 
High Altar? 

There are not many deeds 
in the Register belonging to 
the fifteenth century, but it is 
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curious how clearly they in- 
dicate the general trend of 
monasticism at that period. 
There is no longer any sign 
of growth er progress, no con- 
stant flow of gifts great or 
small, no dedication of new 
buildings, but a suggestion of 
difficulties and failing power. 
There is a curious instance of 
the custom of “sanctuary” 
which illustrates the manner 
in which the Church and the 
civil authorities adapted them- 
selves to each other when they 
were at variance. 

A fugitive named Thomas 
Foster had taken refuge at 
Clare Priory, and the King’s 
Coroner, John Bambury, had 
threatened to break the sanc- 
tuary of the Priory and remove 
him. The Bishop of London 
was appealed to, and issued 
an admonition that — John 
Bambury will incur the penalty 
of the greater excommunication 
to be proclaimed in the Convent 
Church of Clare and the neigh- 
bouring churches. The King’s 
Coroner evidently did not dare 
to face the “greater excom- 
munication,” but he did not 
hesitate, first to extract a 
confession of his crime from 
Thomas Foster by fear of viol- 
ence, next to bind him by oath 
not to leave the cloister for 
forty days, and, finally, to warn 
the Prior in the name of King 
Henry VI. to be responsible for 
his custody. “ All which things 
are derogatory to the Liberty 
of the Church,” as the deed 
explains. 

There are two deeds which, 
from their dates and contents, 
seem closely connected with 
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the Wars of the Roses. One 
is the grant of a croft of arable 
land, which is given by nine 
donors to the Prior and 
brothers, on condition of their 
praying for the happy estate 
of Richard, Duke of York, and 
the safety of the donors. The 
unusual wording of the deed 
might pass unnoticed were it 
not for the fact that it was 
signed within a month of the 
declaration of the Wars of the 
Roses, and it seems only reason- 
able to consider that the gift 
was made by a little group 
of Yorkists just before they 
started to join their leader on 
his march to St Albans. In 
the following year the Prior 
and convent received a general 
pardon from King Henry VI. 
“of all offences committed be- 
fore the 9th of July last past.” 
The offences are not enumer- 
ated, but as the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians had just patched 
up a temporary peace, it seems 
not unlikely that the King was 
forgiving the Friars of Clare 
for their partisanship with the 
Duke of York. But if this was 
the case it probably did not 
prevent their sympathies from 
remaining with the Yorkists, 
neither did it prevent the writ- 
ing of the poem described before, 
which, if it was not actually 
written by a Friar of Clare as 
seems most probable, must at 
least have received inspiration 
from the House of Friars. The 
poem was written, it will be 
remembered, five years after 
war had broken out between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians, 
and in the actual year (1460) 
when Richard, Duke of York, 
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laid formal claim to the throne 
as the descendant of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. 

After this date there is little 
of interest to record. The 
friars had had their day, and 
the Lollards were now the 
newcomers and reformers who 
caught the ear of the people. 
In all probability Clare Priory 
gradually fell into decay, like 
many another religious house, 
in the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the House was 
suppressed, and an account of 
its condition and value is pre- 
served in a letter from Richard 
Ingworth, Suffragan Bishop of 
Dover, to Thomas Cromwell, 
dated 1538. In this letter 
Ingworth says that he has 
delivered the House and its 
implements to Richard Frende, 
but that the value of the latter 
did not suffice to pay the debts, 
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and at the same time save the 
lead and plate for the King. 
There were 38 acres of land, 
and 15 or 16 fothers of lead 
on the church roof, and the 
house, which was tiled, was in 
much decay. In the following 
year Henry VIII. granted “the 
house, site, soil, cireuit and 
compass of the late House or 
Priory of Augustine Friars of 
Clare, . . in such ample 
manner and form as John 
Halybred late Prior had held 
and enjoyed all,” to Richard 
Frende, “in consideration of the 
good, true and faithful service 
which . . . he has rendered to 
us before this time and intends 
to render to us henceforth dur- 
ing his life.” As to Prior John 
Halybred and the brothers of 
his day there is nosaying what 
happened to them. They slip 
away from our knowledge like 
ghosts in the night, and are 
gone for ever. 
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IBSEN IN 


“SUPPOSE we made a little 
tour and looked up Ibsen?” 

“Tbsen! Henrik Ibsen?” 

“Yes; why not? He’s at 
Gossensass. Half-a-day’s jour- 
ney will put us there.” 

The suggestion was made 
by Grieg to his young friend 
and travelling companion, John 
Paulsen, at Bayreuth in August 
1876, after the first perfor- 
mances of the Nibelungen- 
ring. Paulsen, a hero-wor- 
shipper and hunter of celebri- 
ties, if ever there was one, 
accepted at once. Here was 
compensation indeed for the 
way he had just been baulked 
of an introduction to Wagner 
and Liszt. And yet, if he had 
known it, the chances that 
anything would come from the 
visit were very slight. Ibsen 
was reputed to be one of the 
most inaccessible men living: 
why should Paulsen succeed 
where so many had failed? 
But the gods were favourable 
both to him and to us. It is 
to this casual suggestion of 
Grieg that we owe almost the 
only picture we have of Ibsen 
at this stage in his career. The 
poet, as it happened, took quite 
kindly to Paulsen, thought well 
of his abilities, and saw much 
of him between this August 
1876 and June 1881. Nearly 
twenty years later, checking 
his memory by referring to 
the letters he had written 
home to Bergen during his 
absence, Paulsen began pub- 
lishing volumes of Recollec- 
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1876-81. 


tions. These volumes are of 
unequal merit, the later ones 
especially tending to diffuse- 
ness and repetition. They do 
not pretend to do more than 
treat in a readable way of a 
number of people and places. 
But there are good things 
scattered about in them. As 
far as Ibsen is concerned, what 
is said of him in the first two 
volumes, published during the 
poet’s lifetime, is the freshest. 
But the rest are also necessary 
in order to construct a fairly 
continuous record of him at 
this time. 

To return now to our travel- 
lers. While they had _ been 
crossing the Brenner there had 
been a deluge of rain at Gos- 
sensass, and when they arrived 
there in the late afternoon, 
though the rain had stopped, 
everything was soaking and 
the mountains blotted out in 
mist. Near the station they 
chanced on the young Sigurd 
Ibsen, who took them off to 
find his father. Before reaching 
the inn they met Ibsen himself, 
‘a short elderly gentleman, 
walking with slow precision 
and lost in thought.’ Paulsen 
was evidently taken aback at 
the poet’s very spick-and-span 
appearance, all the more strik- 
ing by contrast to the muddy 
surroundings. He was wearing 
a black velvet coat with the 
ribbon of an Order, soft dark 
hat, faultless linen and neck- 
tie—everything about him as 
trim as could be. 
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When he had made his own 
greeting, Grieg introduced his 
friend, and the ordinary civili- 
ties were exchanged. ‘Ibsen’s 
face expressed neither gladness 
nor displeasure at seeing us; it 
was absolutely passive. I quiet- 
ly studied his marked physiog- 
nomy—the small leaden-grey 
eyes behind the gold spec- 
tacles, the high and unusually 
broad thoughtful brow, the 
long whiskers sprent with grey, 
the fine compressed mouth 
forming a line thin as a knife- 
blade; but I could not at the 
moment discover what it was 
that gave character to the face, 
nor could I define in a word 
what was its effect upon me.’ 
Such was the Ibsen they had 
disturbed in his reverie —a 
solitary student living in a 
world of his own, at work 
just as truly in these hours 
spent walking as when he sat 
at his writing-table. 

But there were two Ibsens, 
and it was not long before 
Paulsen saw something of the 
other one. It should be men- 
tioned that there was also 
staying at the inn Prof. 
Lorenz Dietrichson with his 
wife and daughter. What- 
ever they may have seen of 
each other during the day, 
the little Norwegian colony 
supped and spent the even- 
ings together. Like Paulsen, 
Fru Ibsen was a native of 
Bergen, and they found plenty 
of common topics for talk. 
Ibsen for a time would remain 
silent, though not unobservant. 
Then gradually, under the 
sunny influence of his two old 
friends, Grieg and the Pro- 


fessor, there thawed out quite 
another man. During the rest 
of the evening, to the accom- 
paniment of his own chuckling 
laughter, there followed an 
endless outpouring of fun and 
wit and story and anecdote. 
This was the other Ibsen, the 
Ibsen that might have been pre- 
dominant, had not the iron of 
privation, disappointment and 
opposition entered so deeply 
into the soul of his youth. 
For a fortnight one day told 
another. The rest of the party 
might make their plans and 
go where they would: Ibsen 
took his silent walk in the 
valley. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, he more than once invited 
Paulsen to join him. But they 
had no sooner started than 
Ibsen relapsed into utter 
silence. And so it went on 
till they reached home again, 
when Ibsen would not fail to 
express his polite thanks to 
Paulsen for his ‘pleasant com- 
pany.’ The fact is, he was 
entirely oblivious of the actual 
world when brooding, as now, 
over a new work, It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that 
the characters he created were 
for the time more rea! to him 
than the men and women about 
him. He studied their whole 
lives: worked out their history 
from the cradle to the very 
moment when he would show 
them to others. The play in 
hand just now—though not a 
bird of the air knew it—was 
“The Pillars of Society.” No- 
thing much would be written 
for months yet, but the busi- 
ness of familiarising himself 
with the Consul, and Lona, 
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and Dina, and the rest of them, 
was going steadily on. 

He took one “day off,” and 
the four gentlemen went a long 
ramble into the hills. This 
expedition seems to have been 
as delightful as were the even- 
ings: it was “the other Ibsen” 
throughout. It is worth men- 
tioning, too, as an instance of 
Ibsen’s genuine kindliness of 
heart, that he took a quiet 
opportunity of sounding Paul- 
sen about his intentions and 
about ways and means. “You 
should apply for a stipendium : 
I will help: believe me, you 
will get one.” Next year, un- 
beknown to Paulsen, Ibsen 
made the application, and suc- 
cessfully, and Paulsen was able 
to continue his studies in Rome. 

Early in September snow be- 
gan to fall, and Gossensass be- 
came too cold. The party now 
broke up, Grieg and the Die- 
trichsons returning home, while 
the Ibsens and Paulsen moved 
south to the warmth and vine- 
yards of Kaltern, not far from 
the Italian border. Here we 
have a glimpse of Ibsen in 
quite a new light. On not a 
few mornings he would wake 
Paulsen very early and go 
fishing. They would be out 
on the lake in a boat before 
sunrise. Paulsen might tell us 
more explicitly, but I think we 
shall be right in conjecturing 
that the sport was not of a 
higher order than trolling. 
Ibsen seems to have had nearly 
all the luck in these expedi- 
tions, and was always hugely 
delighted with his catch; but 
already on the walk back had 
relapsed into silence and work. 


Sigurd’s term-time at the 
Munich gymnasium would 
begin again on the Ist of 
October, so the party retraced 
their steps at the end of Sept- 
ember. Paulsen lodged not 
far from the Ibsens’ home, and 
continued a frequent guest 
there till the middle of De- 
cember. He then left for 
Rome, much encouraged in his 
own literary work by Ibsen’s 
kindly appreciation. 

As my purpose is to gather 
together what Paulsen has to 
say of Ibsen at first hand, we 
must now skip nearly three 
years, till the two met again 
in the autumn of 1879. For 
something like half this time 
Ibsen had remained at Munich. 
“The Pillars of Society” had 
been finished in July 1877. 
During part of ’78 and most 
of ’79 the Ibsens were in Italy, 
first at Rome and then at 
Amalfi, where “A _ Doll’s 
House” was finished in Sept- 
ember. In a letter dated 
Amalfi, September 20, 1879, 
Ibsen wrote to Paulsen strong- 
ly advising him to exchange 
Paris for Munich. An Oxford 
man would say that the gist 
of his letter was that he ought 
to take a thorough “Greats” 
course at the Munich Univer- 
sity. Influenced more by the 
prospect of renewed inter- 
course with Ibsen than by the 
thought of attending lectures, 
Paulsen took the advice given 
him. 

Ibsen himself was back in 


Munich in October. Under 
pressure from the _ theatre 
management he attended 


many of the rehearsals of 
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“A Doll’s House” or “Nora” 
—as the German translation 
names the play. Then came 


the First night. Paulsen and 
Sigurd were alone in the box 
reserved for the Ibsens. Fru 
Ibsen was too nervous to be 
present, and Ibsen himself 
“lay low” in the side-scenes. 
Paulsen was on tenter-hooks. 
Would the “emancipated” 
Nora be too much for Ger- 
man taste? The first Act was 
neither one thing nor the other. 
Young Sigurd, running home 
in the interval, could not give 
a wholly satisfactory report. 
Approval of the second Act 
was much more pronounced, 
and Ibsen had to answer the 
calls for him at the end of it. 
But this was nothing to the 
furore of applause that broke 
out at the finish. Ibsen was 
kept bowing behind the foot- 
lights for many minutes. 
‘Sigurd flew home to tell his 
mother the final result. I 
paced up and down outside the 
stage-door, waiting for Ibsen. 
At last he came. He came 
alone, and was evidently 
greatly agitated. I congratu- 
lated him heartily. In silence 
he took my arm, supporting 
himself as we walked together 
home. I felt how he was 
trembling all over. He was 
not well, he said. It was not 
from anxiety alone, but from 
the long time he had been kept 
in the bad air behind the 
scenes. I saw him to the 
door, but did not go in to tea 
as usual,’ 

It was tactful of Paulsen not 
to intrude that evening. He 
may be said to have had his 
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reward in some highly interest- 
ing talk about the play sub- 
sequently. Thus he asked 
Ibsen if he was satisfied with 
the performance. ‘Oh, yes. 
But the actress had not Nora’s 
hands; and the colour of the 
wall-paper in the sitting-room 
was wrong.” “May I ask why 
you called her Nora? The 
name seems to me a little 
commonplace.” “Well, you 
know, her name was really 
Leonora; but they all called 
her Nora; she was the spoilt 
child of the family.” And on 
another occasion Paulsen asked 
Ibsen for an answer to the 
question much discussed in some 
of the reviews, whether Nora 
returned to her home or not. 
“How can I tell?” said he, 
and then, treating Nora as a 
living person quite independent 
of himself, he added: “She 
may perhaps come back to her 
husband and children—but she 
may become a strolling player 
in a show.” 

In Scandinavia “A Doll’s 
House” took the public by 
storm. It was the first un- 
qualified success for Ibsen, and 
remained his greatest. But in 
Germany, popular as the play 
was, there were many who 
were exercised by the conclu- 
sion of it. Such a death-blow 
to “happy endings” was too 
revolutionary for German feel- 
ing; and, as everyone knows, 
Ibsen permitted an alteration 
by which the German Nora 
after all remained in her home. 
What can have induced him 
to sacrifice the very distinction 
and glory of his work? Paul- 
sen, greatly daring, once asked 
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him point-blank, but seems to 
have received no answer.! 
There is a chapter in one of 
Paulsen’s later books describing 
an incident that must, I think, 
properly be placed about this 
time. It seems that Bjérnson 
came to Munich, where he was 
present at the performance of 
his play “ Leonarda.” He 
stayed more than a week, but 
did not eall on Ibsen. Paulsen 
describes pathetically how the 
Ibsens hoped against hope that 
he would come. This chapter, 
headed “ When Bjérnson was 
expected,” appeared first in 
the form of a newspaper article, 
and called forth a character- 
istic answer from Bjdérnson: 
‘In a sympathetic communica- 
tion Herr John Paulsen has 
mentioned that I was in Munich 
in 1879 without calling on 
Henrik Ibsen. But he has 
mistaken the reason. The 
reason was not Henrik Ibsen’s 
various attacks upon me: they 
were forgotten. No, the Nor- 
wegian flag was the reason! 
I was at that time bent on 
freeing the flag from the mark 
of dependence. And I had 
applied to Ibsen in the matter ; 
he was to have helped me—I 
forget how. His answer was 
a refusal, which wounded my 
sense of patriotism. That was 
the reason. I think now it 
was wrong. Anyhow I have 
regretted that I did not go.’ 
After the distraction at the 
theatre, which he had been 
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unable to avoid, Ibsen resumed 
the clockwork regularity of his 
days through the rest of the 
winter and on to the summer 
vacation 1880. Fru _ Ibsen 
and Sigurd went to spend the 
holiday in Norway. Paulsen 
had decided on Berchtesgaden, 
both for its own sake and be- 
cause Jonas Lie and his family 
always spent the summer there, 
and he wanted to get to know 
them. Ibsen seemed likely to 
remain at Munich, but at the 
last moment proposed to go 
with Paulsen ‘if he had no 
objection.’ 

They started on a fine July 
morning, Ibsen half-disguised 
in a resplendent new travelling 
suit and broad-brimmed soft 
hat. The first night at Berch- 
tesgaden they had to share a 
small room in the full hotel. 
Ibsen proved to be—as might 
have been expected—‘ cross in 
® morning’ (morgengnaven). 
His response to a remark of 
Paulsen’s was a warning 
cough, that clearly meant: 
** How can one civilised human 
being want to talk to another 
at this time of day?” 

Berchtesgaden was at first 
a disappointment to Paulsen. 
It rained incessantly. Ibsen 
was mostly invisible, at work 
in his own room; and at 
meals, which they took at a 
table by themselves, he was 
dreadfully silent. When at 
last the weather cleared, and 
the mountains were revealed, 





1 The published ‘ Letters of Henrik Ibsen’ explain the matter. 
literary convention at that time between Scandinavia and Germany. 


There was no 
Ibsen, 


hearing that a German “‘ adapted” was going to alter the ending, preferred to 
do himself, under protest, what he calls the deed of barbaric violence. A similar 
difficulty threatened in Italy, but was staved off; and in Germany the proper 
ending was soon restored. 
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Paulsen felt less lonely; but 
he says distinctly that Ibsen 
was even more silent here 
than he had been when they 
were together at Gossensass. 
One wet afternoon, as they 
walked along the highroad by 
the side of the little river 
Ache, Paulsen tried to find 
out what the new work was. 
“It’s the story of a family, 
sad and sombre as this gloomy 
day,” said Ibsen quietly. The 
work on hand was, in fact, 
“Ghosts.” The poet, as we 
have seen, had turned his back 
once for all on the supposed 
necessity of “happy endings” 
—endings that were not true 
to life and that spoilt half the 
effect of serious workmanship. 
All whom it concerned should 
now have grim reality, whether 
they would hear or whether 
they would forbear. No won- 
der Ibsen was taciturn with 
this particular play on hand. 

“Days off” were very rare. 
But there was one great treat 
for Paulsen every week. Jonas 
Lie was busy on one of the 
best of his sea tales, ‘‘Rut- 
land,” to be finished for Christ- 
mas. He and Fru Lie were 
not to be disturbed at any 
other time, but were always 
“At Home” on Saturday 
evenings. Ibsen and Paulsen 
were regular guests. The fast 
friendship between Lie and 
Ibsen dated from their under- 
graduate days, and was never 
broken. These evenings were 
as delightful as those former 
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ones had been with Grieg and 
Dietrichson at Gossensass. 
Once again it was “the other 
Ibsen,” capping Lie’s stories 
and laughing over old scenes, 
or, on occasion, discussing seri- 
ously all sorts of matters in 
heaven and earth. Paulsen 
reports Ibsen as saying on one 
of the graver evenings: ‘I 
have neither any desire not to 
live a little longer—for one is 
always curious to see how the 
world is moving—nor am I 
afraid of death. But I confess 
that when I am engaged on 
a new work (digtning), the 
thought that I might be called 
away before it is finished does 
make me anxious. A man 
would not like to die before 
he has got said what is on his 
mind.’ 

One of these Saturday even- 
ings was saddened for the 
little company by the news of 
Ole Bull’s death. They had 
all known him—two of them 
intimately. It was he who 
had seen the possibilities in 
Ibsen, and had got him ap- 
pointed to the Theatre at 
Bergen, which he himself had 
been mainly instrumental in 
establishing; and the friend- 
ship between Bull and Lie 
had been very close. How- 
ever much the world may have 
spoilt Ole Bull, his real natu- 
ral simplicity was known to 
Ibsen and Lie; and the touch- 
ing story of his dying request 
for a sprig of heather bloom 
came to them as no surprise.! 





1 Next year, 1881, Lie wrote what has remained the best study of Bull's life 
and character. It is to be found in the volume Fortellinger og Skildringer. As 
for Lie himself, though it has nothing to do with this paper, I cannot resist 
mentioning Arne Garborg’s Jonas Lie: en Udviklingshistorie ; it is one of the 


best critical biographies extant. 
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Thus the weeks slipped on. 
When the weather was fine 
Paulsen would join other visit- 
ors at the hotel in mountain 
excursions or would sail on 
the Kénigssee. Of Ibsen he 
evidently saw very little now 
except on the Saturdays, and 
on a few rare occasions when 
the Poet broke silence or would 
talk, for instance, of old days 
in Bergen—the one place in 
Norway that he could think of 
without bitterness —or would 
ask Paulsen questions tending 
to show that he was not nearly 
as observant as a would-be 
poet ought to be. “To be a 
poet is to see” (at digte er at 
se), he said, and certainly few 
men ever used their eyes, both 
of body and mind, to better 
purpose than Ibsen. In Ibsen’s 
mouth the word “poetry” is, 
of course, used in its Scandi- 
navian sense for all imagina- 
tive writing, whether in verse 
or prose. It is a pity that 
English has no word for this 
digtning. 

When the snow began to 
fall in September Paulsen’s 
room was too cold for him, 
and he returned to Munich. 
Ibsen lingered behind a little 
longer; then he, too, made for 
Munich, where also Fru Ibsen 
and Sigurd soon arrived from 
Norway. 

Paulsen came to the conelu- 
sion that at this time Ibsen 
was simply always at work: 
‘he was possessed as by a 
demon.’ At a fixed hour he 
would leave his writing-table 
and go to the Café Maxi- 
milian, where a place was kept 
for him facing a mirror that 
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commanded the entrance door. 
There he would sit half-hidden 
by his newspaper, and there, 
as truly as at home or walk- 
ing, “to create was to see.” He 
complained rather bitterly to 
Paulsen of a German friend 
who began to choose these op- 
portunities for finding him and 
talking. ‘That man thinks 
I sit here at the Café, drink- 
ing my glass of beer, while in 
fact I am working in the 
sweat of my brow.” Paulsen 
managed to give the German 
a discreet hint, and the inter- 
ruption ceased. 

Only in the evenings was 
there ever any rest. Paulsen 
was often invited to supper. 
After the meal Ibsen would go 
to his study, where he could 
smoke, leaving Paulsen—a non- 
smoker — with Fru Ibsen in 
the drawing-room. But some- 
times he would reappear in 
the connecting doorway and 
silently invite Paulsen to join 
him. If free to do so, Paulsen 
would accept. A remark of 
Ibsen’s in one of these evening 
talks shows what immense 
trouble he took with the 
smallest details of his craft. 
They had been discussing the 
difference in the playwright’s 
and the novelist’s art. Paulsen 
had said that the same man 
might excel in both. Ibsen 
would not hear of this. The 
dramatic art, he _ insisted, 
claimed the whole of a man’s 
power exclusively; only by 
utter concentration could 
mastery be reached. Then, 
after a pause, he added: 
“There are endless subtleties. 
For instance, have you ever 
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considered that the dialogue 
must have a different tone, 
according as it is spoken in the 
morning or in the evening?” 
Such words are not affectation 
with Ibsen; they are truly 
characteristic of the spirit in 
which he worked. 

In addition to emphasising 
Ibsen’s intense concentration, 
Paulsen often remarks on 
his extraordinary secretiveness. 
When Bjérnson was engaged on 
a new play or book he used to 
take all and sundry into his 
confidence, and the reading 
public was very well aware of 
what was coming long before 
it saw the light. Then there 
was Jonas Lie’s method. He 
always worked @ deux, and 
Fru Lie must be credited with 
her full share in the result. 
But no mortal eye but his own 
ever saw an Ibsen play until it 
had been finally written out in 
beautiful fair copy. Then Fru 
Ibsen was allowed one reading, 
and the parcel was at once 
posted to the famous publish- 
ing house in Copenhagen. Up 
to then the only inkling she 
ever had of what was going on 
came through noticing how her 
husband would lead the con- 
versation from time to time, 
when different people were 
present, as if anxious for some 
sidelights on this or that 
matter. Then, when reading 
the play, she could sometimes 
recognise whole sentences 
transferred verbally from such 
talks into the dialogue. 

In connection with this 
secrecy there is a story that 
one day when the Ibsens and 
Sigurd were travelling by rail 





Fru Ibsen picked up a scrap of 
paper that had fallen unnoticed 
on the floor. The only words 
on it were “the doctor says.” 
Colloguing with Sigurd, and 
putting the paper out of sight, 
Fru Ibsen presently asked her 
husband, “What sort of a 
doctor have you in your play?” 
After a moment of speechless 
horror the poor man poured out 
a torrent of protest. “Was 
his desk unsafe? Were there 
spies in his home?” and so on, 
and so on. Even when the 
little practical joke had been 
explained, it was some time 
before his composure _ re- 
turned, nor was there ever 
again any such playing with 
explosives. 

Early in November came a 
break. The Ibsens struck their 
camp and went off to Rome. 
Before the end of the month 
Paulsen, hearing that his 
presence would be welcome, 
followed. I think we. may 
conclude that “Ghosts” had 
now taken fair shape. At any 
rate, Ibsen saw much more 
society this winter in Rome 
than he had done for some 
time past. He was regular in 
attending the Scandinavian 
Club on Saturdays, and gave, 
on another evening in the 
week, a series of soirées of a 
cosmopolitan kind in his own 
rooms. 

The Scandinavian colony 
was, as usual, a large one, 
Perhaps the most interesting 
member of it, next to Ibsen 
himself, was Fru Camilla Col- 
lett, the life-long protagonist of 
Woman’s Cause. She had been 
a friend of the Ibsens for many 
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years, and there can be little 
doubt that her influence, ex- 
ercised partly directly and 
partly indirectly through Fru 
Ibsen, had helped to change 
Ibsen’s own attitude on this 
question of the status of 
women. She had seen at 
once the full significance of “A 
Doll’s House,” and had greatly 
rejoiced over it. 

Ibsen was very much taken 
up at this time with reading 
J. P. Jacobsen’s ‘ Niels Lyhne,’ 
which, says Paulsen, he enjoyed 
slowly in small portions. One 
evening he fetched the book 
and read aloud several passages, 
closing it with the remark, 
“‘There’s style!” The fact 
that he was reading was an- 
other sign, in addition to his 
social activities, that Ibsen was 
just now resting in his own 
labours. 

Among others who arrived 
for the Carnival festivities were 
the Princes Oscar and Karl 
from Stockholm: and thereby 
hangs a tale. First the Club 
gave a masked ball in their 
honour. Then the Swedish- 
Norwegian ambassador—him- 
self of course a Swede—issued 
invitations for a dinner. But 
the invited guests were all 
people of rank, to the exclusion 
of the distinguished artists and 
writers of the Club. Even 
Ibsen was only asked to come 
in to meet the Princes at tea 
after the dinner. His answer 
to the tactless ambassador 
was his visiting-card with the 
written words, “I never drink 
tea.” 

At Easter Paulsen suddenly 
took himself off to Sorrento 


for a fortnight. It is only 
from one of his later books 
that we learn the reason. The 
fact was that Paulsen, like his 
great prototype the real Bos- 
well, had just fallen under the 
lash of his hero in a most un- 
expected and horrible fashion. 
At the Ibsens’ supper-table 
the evening before there had 
been present two elderly gentle- 
men and Paulsen. When Ibsen 
came in it was plain that some- 
thing had put him in a black 
humour. One of the guests 
unluckily started a very delicate 
subject—the propriety or other- 
wise of literary men accepting 
Orders from kings and others. 
Fru Ibsen in vain tried to turn 
the conversation, while Ibsen 
remained dead silent. Pursu- 
ing his theme the speaker, 
apparently forgetting that 
Ibsen had accepted many 
Orders, and that this had 
been one of the foolish causes 
of the quarrel between him and 
Bjérnson, expressed his own 
very adverse opinion, and ended 
with a comment on the vulgar 
cheapness of the things: “Why, 
I met Professor X lately with 
a whole chain of them.” 
“Yes, but Professor X is 
court - painter,” said Paulsen 
innocently. This was the drop 
that made the cup of Ibsen’s 
wrath flow over. “What do 
you mean?” cried he, with a 
bang on the table. “Out with 
it! I suppose you think J am 
court-poet? This is not the 


first time you have alluded 
to my Orders: I will beg you 
in future to spare me. Not 
that I see why you of all people 
should concern yourself with 
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such a matter. You are not 
likely ever to be tempted by 
the offer of an Order.” The 
rest of the evening was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. Ibsen 
made some friendly half-apol- 
ogetic remarks, and Fru Ibsen 
did her best as hostess. Next 
day Paulsen sent her a bouquet 
of violets, and vanished. Re- 
turning to his room in Rome 
in the middle of May, Paulsen 
found the kindest of invitations 
from the Ibsens to keep Con- 
stitution Day—May 17—with 
them. But first he went to the 
Café at a time when he was 
sure Ibsen would be there. He 
approached nervously, know- 
ing Ibsen’s dislike of being dis- 
turbed. But the poet was up 
in a moment, warmly pressed 
his hand, and insisted on his 
joining him at his table. Thus 
was the trouble handsomely 
smoothed over. 

This particular 17th May 
was a memorable one. Fru 
Collett was daughter of Nicolai 
Wergeland, one of the members 
of the Hidsvold Convention 
that ratified the Constitution 
of 1814, while on this very day 
her brother Henrik Wergeland’s 
statue was being unveiled 
by Bjérnson in Christiania. 
She was therefore the high- 


ly honoured guest at Ibsen’s 
feast. 

With Paulsen’s departure 
from Italy in the month of 
June in this year, 1881, we are 
unfortunately at the end of his 
intercourse with Ibsen. The 
poet himself presently went to 
Sorrento, and there finished 
“Ghosts.” The play was pub- 
lished in December, and was 
received with a blind fury of 
abuse that now seems almost 
incredible. Ibsen was not the 
man to be browbeat. Within 
a year he had returned to the 
charge with “An Enemy of the 
People.” The opposition were 
now on the horns of a dilemma. 
The argument of the new work 
was unanswerable. Yet, as far 
as argument went, the two plays 
stood or fell together. So there 
had to be some rather shame- 
faced reconsidering of opinions 
too hastily formed and too 
violently expressed. Meantime 
it is pleasant to remember that 
the chivalrous manner in which 
Bjérnson took up the cudgels 
for Ibsen in the fight that 
raged round “Ghosts” marked 
the beginning of the end 
of the long and lamentable 
estrangement between the two 
men. 

GRANVILLE SHARP. 
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A STUDIO IN MATARIA. 


My hostesses and their 
studio-assistant met me at 
the station, mounted on white 
donkeys caparisoned in red and 
wearing necklets of shells and 
many -coloured beads, brass 
chains and coins and what 
not. 

They had provided a donkey 
for me also, and were attended 
by a Liliputian escort of donkey- 
boys, carefully picked for their 
small stature and running and 
staying powers, so that our 
progress was not unlike that 
of some kindergarten in train- 
ing for a Marathon race, with 
the donkeys in front to set the 
pace. 

We set off on our ride to the 
village, cantering along with a 
“ rings-on- their - fingers - and- 
bells-on-their-toes” effect, pro- 
duced by the merry jingle of 
the donkeys’ trinkets. 

A double line of acacias kept 
the road, their green and massy 
heads overshadowing it most 
pleasantly, and between their 
trunks we caught delightful 
glimpses of the country as we 
rode. The normal landscape 
in Lower Egypt is not, as many 
suppose, a stretch of yellow 
sand, with palm-trees like over- 
grown feather dusters sticking 
forlornly out of it here and 
there, but a vast green plain, 
whose colour is transparent 
and luminous as an emerald, 
and altogether wonderful. The 
absence of any visible division 
between fields and properties 
gives a striking effect of space 
and largeness of plan to English 


eyes. Here and there a mud 
village, mirrored in its stagnant 
pond, rises out of the plain, 
and here and there a farm- 
house in an orange grove, a 
group of palms growing beside 
a vine-shaded water - wheel, 
give contrast to the close-grow- 
ing crops of barley, wheat, and 
burseem that cover the earth 
as with a carpet. And these 
palm-trees are not like feather 
dusters at all, but graceful in 
form and harmonious in their 
quiet tones of grey and silver. 
For the rest, the greenness ap- 
pears to be without beginning 
or end, and to be bounded by 
nothing but the curve of the 
earth and the melting of bluish 
distant fields and trees into the 
grey-mauve of the sky at the 
horizon. Lovely in itself, this 
spacious simple landscape forms 
a quite ideal background for 
the peasants working in the 
fields, assisted by the much- 
enduring camels and donkeys, 
that in this roadless land of 
narrow field-paths perform the 
office of carts and wheelbarrows. 
Even the unromantic garb of 
our modern country folk at 
home cannot destroy the pic- 
turesqueness of the labours of 
the field, but here, where the 
people’s clothes are beautiful, 
it is a very different thing. The 
fellaheen are, physically, very 
fine types of the human race, 
and their simple garments are 
most admirably designed to 
half conceal and half reveal the 
shapely forms that they adorn. 
The women, statuesque and 
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dignified in their flowing robes 
of blue or sable, their sober 
wimples of deep black falling 
almost to the ground, move 
with a freedom and grace that 
it is a constant delight to 
behold. 

The men, broad - chested, 
strong-limbed, and of a glorious 
bronze colour, wear outwardly 
a cotton garment something 
like a shirt, but better designed 
than the European variety and 
ampler. It is wide-sleeved and 
collarless, with a triangular 
opening in the front, through 
which there usually appears a 
waistcoat of contrasting hue, 
with a row of little buttons 
jostling one another up and 
down it. The shirt itself is 
often white, occasionally black, 
and may be of any colour ; but 
for beauty none can compare 
with the commonest kind of 
all, which is blue as the petals 
of a forget-me-not, and one 
of the most delightful things 
in Egypt. From the deep 
sapphire or the brilliant tur- 
quoise of its early bloom, it 
passes through countless trans- 
ition stages that mark the 
course of time and circum- 
stance and denote the action 
of sun and soap. Finally it 
reaches a most refined and 
delicate shade of azure, which 
combines alike with the tender 
green of the unripe corn, the 
gold of the harvest-field, to 
make pictures that are exquisite 
beyond telling. But the spirit 
of modern progress is at work 
in Egypt as elsewhere, and we 
may look for the disappearance 
of the galabiah and the reduc- 
tion of all to the commonplace 
ugliness with which this spirit 
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is rapidly making dull even the 
remoter parts of this once inter- 
esting planet. Already elastic- 
sided brown boots, and socks 
with the shameless mechanism 
of the suspender showing half- 
way up a leg that might have 
posed for Mercury’s, are com- 
mon sights even in the rural 
districts. The next stage is the 
substitution of a second-hand 
tram-conductor’s jacket or a 
soldier’s cast-off khaki tunic 
for the stately abaya or sleeve- 
less cloak ; a little later trousers 
are adopted and the cotton robes 
laid aside; then the cool and 
patriarchal-looking turban has 
to go, and is replaced by a hard 
and skimpy fez, and the digni- 
fied Egyptian has become a 
mean-looking ugly rascal. His 
composite costume suggests 
merely that he is one of the 
scum of the earth, and that it 
would be more tedious than 
interesting to find out to what 
nationality he belongs. There- 
fore, let all come quickly who 
would see him working, sickle 
in hand, among his crops, with 
the skirts of his blue galabiah 
carefully tucked up high above 
his neat brown legs and fan- 
tastically-shaped white under- 
wear. 

Soon we reached the main 
street of the village, which is 
also the highroad to Cairo, 
and a place of contrasts, more 
curious than beautiful, as such 
contrasts always are, between 
East and West, and between 
old ways and new. Beyond 
the village are some places of 
interest known to Baedeker, to 
visit which is incumbent on 
every tourist worthy of the 
name, so out there comes, 
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driving the whole way from 
Cairo, all through the winter, 
an interminable procession of 
people from all parts of the 
world, in every variety of 
cotton suit, sun helmet, and 
blue goggles, blow the wind 
never so chill, and be the sun 
never so hidden from the world. 
Why do people, presumably of 
sound mind and otherwise free 
from hallucinations, dress as 
if they were just going off to 
discover the Equator, whereas 
they are merely going for a 
drive in the outskirts of a 
medern town in a landau? 
We met a very typical party 
on their return journey—Papa, 
Mamma, Miss Snooks, and little 
Georgy. They looked dusty 
and hot and rather tired, but on 
the box was a dragoman, and 
on their faces a look as of who 
should say, “ Now we have been 
to the end of the world, and 
won’t we tell them all about it 
when we get home!” 

We slackened speed as we 
entered the village, for the 
traffic is incessant and very 
varied, and no one ever thinks 
of getting out of the way of 
anybody else. At a narrow 
turn in the road, where a café 
juts out to chat with a little 
shop across the street (an em- 
porium of tomatoes and coloured 
handkerchiefs), we came upon 
@ smart new motor-car, in which 
sat two thinly-veiled Turkish 
ladies. It was a Limousine of 
the very latest design, just 
arrived from Paris, and it 
was fuming and snorting and 
quivering with indignation at 
being held up by something 
which we could not see. The 
obstruction turned out to be a 


camel, who, equally indignant, 
was dancing a strange and 
ungainly pas seul in the middle 
of the street, apparently as a 
protest against vehicular traffic 
in general and smart Parisian 
motors in particular. His load 
of broad-leafed sugar-cane was 
nodding and rustling far aloft, 
like the topmost boughs of a 
tree in a gale of wind, as he 
danced. This comedy seemed 
likely to be protracted in- 
definitely, as both parties were 
determined not to give way, 
but suddenly, as we looked, the 
camel slipped upon some mud, 
the waving branches heeled 
over, tottered for a moment, 
and then with a crash the 
whole thing came violently to 
the ground, camel, sugar-cane 
and all, amid the voluble com- 
ments, pious ejaculations, and 
advice of the bystanders. The 
motor, with a triumphant toot 
of its horn, glided disdainfully 
past the prostrate foe, who lay 
where he had fallen, murmur- 
ing and swearing loudly in his 
pre-hieroglyphic tongue. Next 
we met, tearing along towards 
Cairo on a free-wheel, a typical 
young Egyptian of the present 
day. The tide of fashion has 
engulfed him up to the neck, 
and he is nothing if not Euro- 
pean, from his too-yellow boots 
to his bright-green tie whereon 
the rosebuds bloom. Light is 
reflected from that crowning 
glory a stiff white collar, that 
loses nothing of its brilliance by 
contrast with his complexion. 
“A little blackish,” to quote 
one of his countrymen, is the 
latter. A hat is the headgear 
of the Christian, never worn by 
the Moslem in this country, so 
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he completes (?) his costume 
with the crimson tarboosh, 
whose black silk tassel swings 
light-heartedly behind him. 
Behold him, thus accoutred 
cap-d-pie, go rushing madly on 
his way, passing within an 
inch of the foremost of a group 
of stately Bedouin, who, de- 
bouching from a side street, 
stand amazed and silent, won- 
dering if such things can really 
be, or if it is a dream. For 
their own costume and general 
appearance impel one to ask, 
“What news of Abraham the 
son of Terah?” and only this 
afternoon have they pitched 
their tents for the last time on 
their march from far Arabia, 
bringing Arab steeds to sell, 
if Allah wills, to the English 
subalterns of the garrison, for 
polo-ponies. In their country 
people do not rush about on 
wheels without carriages, and 
as te dress, le dernier cri is still 
a garment of camel’s hair, with 
sandals, 

At every turn one meets in 
this amazing little village street 
similar anachronisms. Men and 
women representing to the life 
all the characters of the Old 
Testament since that unfor- 
tunate affair of the serpent, 
sauntering along among un- 
picturesque moderns of all 
nations, side by side with 
people straight from the 
ancient Egyptian wall-paint- 
ings, who differ hardly at all 
from their brethren in the 
British Museum. But the 
light of Egypt transforms and 
glorifies everything, and that 
of the British Museum affords 
but an insipid idea of the 
georgeous effect of it all A 
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glimpse of bright pink, scarlet, 
and orange-clad apparitions 
dancing like little flames in 
the sunlight held our gaze 
when we passed a merry band 
of maidens at their play, and 
later we saw their sinuous 
little figures go rushing past 
in a headlong procession, as, 
holding on to one another’s 
skirts to represent the coupled 
waggons of a train, they 
dashed among the traffic on 
their journey. 

Soon we left the main street, 
to follow a winding course along 
little, intricate, narrow alleys, 
that insinuated themselves 
among the mud- brick houses 
of the poorer citizens, and in 
due course came to a large 
double gate set in a high wall, 
—a gate once painted green by 
human art, and now faded into 
a harmony of soft colours by 
that of time. The attendant 
dismounted and undid the 
fastening (which was original, 
consisting of a pair of ancient 
handeuffs), and we rode into a 
large enclosure with a stable 
in the middle and a row of 
loose- boxes at one end. In 
every available part of the 
open space, horses who could 
not afford expensive lodgings 
stood hobbled and tied to pegs 
driven into the ground. The 
place was, in fact, a horse’s 
hotel, much patronised during 
the winter months by ladies 
and gentlemen in training for 
the Cairo Races. 

We rode round the corner of 
the central building (which 
contains the most expensive 
suites and apartments), our 
donkeys stepping carefully 
between and over the ladies- 
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maids and valets, whose pros- 
trate forms littered the ground. 
They were all fast asleep, ac- 
cording to their custom at that 
time of day, and some of them 
resembled nothing so much as 
a bundle of old rags, owing to 
the venerable and ancient cover- 
lets they had selected. 

At the farther end of the 
yard a little, smiling, skewbald, 
mud - brick and plaster house, 
standing in modest isolation, 
dominates the scene. Beneath 
a broad-brimmed peakéd hat- 
like roof it sits and smiles, 
coyly pretending to hide its 
face behind a little green acacia 
that snuggles up against it. 
But the merry welcoming ex- 
pression that is the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the edifice 
is not to be hidden by any 
small acacia. I was drawn 
to the little house at once, as 
one is drawn sometimes to 
some friendly human counten- 
ance that one has never seen 
before. A glanee at my com- 
panions’ faces, on which shone 
the light which may be ob- 
served on the visage of some 
collector of rare gems as he con- 
templates his latest treasure, 
told me that we had reached 
our goal. Arrived at the little 
tree, we dismounted, delivering 
the donkeys to the care of the 
kindergarten, who promptly 
tied them all to the tree in a 
bunch. A_ rickety wooden 
staircase led from the tree to 
the first floor, or piano nobile. 
Up this stair we processed, 
to find ourselves on a balcony, 
looking in through a glass 
double-door upon the quaintest 
little abode. Four-square it 
was, “with an uneven stone 


floor, cool-looking whitewashed 
walls, and a very pleasing gen- 
eral air of quiet and retirement. 
The furniture consisted merely 
of the necessary artistic im- 
pedimenta and a chair or two. 
To right and left as we entered 
were windows whose venetian 
shutters were closed, one to 
keep out the sun, the other 
to prevent any one in the studio 
looking on the roof of a neigh- 
bour’s house and catching an 
unlawful glimpse of the women- 
folk. Facing us the sky ap- 
peared through a window in 
the upper part of a double 
door that seemed to be pro- 
vided for the convenience of 
suicides, as it apparently led 
to nothing but infinity: so 
strongly did it give this im- 
pression that as one of my 
hostesses stepped forward to 
open it I involuntarily bounded 
to intercept her. At_ this 
moment both sides of the door 
flew open, and there burst upon 
my gaze an unexpected pano- 
rama of rarest loveliness. 
Beneath a limpid opalescent 
sky, with the long feathery 
clouds that herald the going 
down of the sun stealing across 
it to their appointed place, lay 
a great stretch of that mar- 
vellous emerald plain, receding 
in subtlest gradations to the 
hills, where the distant pink 
of the desert reminded one of 
the lonely vastnesses that lie 
beyond this thickly peopled 
valley of the Nile. A mud em- 
bankment made a ridge across 
the fields in the middle distance, 
and over it shone the white 
sails of laden barges, apparently 
proceeding through the solid 
fields, but as a matter of fact 
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sailing on one of the canals 
that are the arteries of the 
land. To the left a field-path 
led from the village to a long, 
low, rambling line of pink- 
washed farm-buildings, set in 
a grove of orange and lemon 
trees, with a bodyguard of old 
cypresses standing round about. 
Along this path a constant 
stream of varied life kept pass- 
ing, like a pageant, to and fro. 
To the right some mounds of 
crumbling earth and an obelisk 
remain as monuments of ancient 
times, marking the site of a 
city that was old in Moses’ 
day: the obelisk must have 
been a familiar object to him, 
when, if tradition speaks true, 
he attended the university near 
which it stood. The university 
is dust, but the obelisk is now 
much visited by Americans. 
The door had not opened on 
infinity after all, but on to 
another little rickety balcony 
below the level of the room, 
with a rudimentary parapet, 
on which at some personal risk 
one might lean and meditate. 
I stepped out and continued to 
drink in the beauties of the 
scene. Quite close below a 
clump of big trees stood pro- 
tectingly over a wheezing, 
groaning water - wheel, whose 
music, to the accompaniment 
of splashing water and the 
clacking of wooden cogs, was 
being ground out by a slate- 
coloured buffalo with bandaged 
eyes, toiling painfully reund in 
his appointed circle. Stopping 
for a moment to rest, the un- 
fortunate beast was assailed 
by a hailstorm of epithets 
reflecting on his ancestry, 
shrilled at him by a vigorous 
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little girl in pink cotton frock 
and black Madonna-like head- 
dress, who was stationed on a 
commanding eminence beside 
him, for the express purpose 
of keeping him on the move. 
Reluctantly he resumed his 
march and his music, and the 
little girl’s harangue died away 
in a peroration of curses on 
his progenitors that was much 
more forcible than ladylike. 

By this same water-wheel, I 
was told, would gather day by 
day the farmers and the neigh- 
bours and the idlers, the women 
and the children and the 
gossips, who, squatting com- 
fortably in the shade by the 
pleasant sound of the water, 
would discuss with humour 
and zest the affairs of the 
family, the village, and the 
world. Quite audible to the girls 
at work by the open window 
was their talk, and scraps of 
conversation, revealing many 
an ancient superstition, many 
@ curious custom, floated up to 
the little balcony from time 
to time. We stayed there, 
musing on this and that, until 
our reverie was interrupted by 
the rattle of teacups, and we 
turned to see the studio at- 
tendant within unpacking 
viands from a donkey’s pan- 
niers. 

This person, whom the X’s 
had discovered working in rags 
as under - gardener, and had 
engaged at a modest wage per 
month to “ do everything” for 
them, was as a studio-attendant 
quite unique. He was the son 
of a slave in the house of a 
Bedouin sheykh, who with his 
followers has overcome the fear 
of roofs falling in, and built a 
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village at some distance from 
the desert ; and though his early 
years must have been passed 
under very different conditions, 
the X’s told me that he took 
everything as a matter of 
course, and had picked up 
quite an appreciable knowledge 
of the processes of painting. 

In complexion a decided 
brunette, he was dressed in 
the artistic Bedouin fashion, 
with a long-sleeved kaftan 
and tassels flying round from 
various parts of his draperies. 
There was something almost 
uncanny about him as he 
squatted on the ground in- 
dustriously cleaning a palette 
with the easy air of one born 
to the work. His operations 
were carried on with the ut- 
most skill and neatness, and 
all the instruments in his 
charge were cleaned and 
polished so that it was a 
pleasure to handle them. For 
the moment, he was laying 
the table for tea with the care- 
fulness of a well-trained parlour- 
maid, combined with a languid 
and dégagé manner all his own. 
When all was ready he retired 
down the stair with a few 
painting utensils, and looking 
into the stable-yard I watched 
him getting them into order 
for to-morrow’s work. The 
names by which the various 
implements were called by him 
and his employers struck me 
as quaint: correct Arabic 
words for such things being 
non-existent, or at any rate 
unknown to either party, they 
took refuge in a descriptive 
code of their own, and had 
evolved such terms as “the 
leathery one” for india-rubber, 
“the wooden one,” meaning a 
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palette, “the carriage,” a large 
studio easel, and “She who is 
neither oil nor benzoline,” in 
mysterious allusion to an in- 
dividual who was also some- 
times referred to as “ ’Bentina,” 
and whom I afterwards dis- 
covered to be no less a person- 
age than Turpentine herself. 

Now followed tea and talk, 
after the manner of studio teas 
and talks, only that by degrees 
we talked less and less, and 
looked out of the western 
window more and more, and 
finally ceased talking alto- 
gether, and found ourselves 
standing enthralled and silent 
on the balcony while the sun- 
set unfolded itself. Each suc- 
ceeding phase gave place to 
one that seemed yet finer than 
the last, until there came as 
a climax a glorious ruddy blaze 
that filled the sky and was 
reflected on the earth as though 
the world had taken fire. The 
next moment it was gone, 
leaving nothing but a dull red 
glow where the sun had dipped 
below the horizon, and this, too, 
quickly changed to sombre 
purple, and then to deep, cold 
blue, and it was night. 

“Light the lantern,” com- 
manded the spinster-in- chief, 
“we must be getting home.” 
Preveded by the assistant bear- 
ing a candle in a glass cage, 
we descended thé stairs with- 
out loss of limb or life, and 
addressed ourselves to the task 
of unravelling the now tangled 
mass of tree, donkeys, and don- 
key-boys, much hampered by the 
well-meant efforts of the last. 
By this time it was quite dark, 
and the single candle served 
but to make it seem more in- 
tensely so, increasing the diffi- 
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culty of the disentangling 
operation twenty-fold. Just 
as we were considering the 
plan of cutting down the tree 
and riding off together with 
it as the only means of getting 
away from the place, came a 
sudden brightness in the sky 
to the east, over the dark heads 
of the acacias and behind the 
dome of the mosque. Brighter 
it grew and swiftly yellower, 
until with startling suddenness 
there shot up into the sky the 
buxom cheery face of the full 
moon, and all was light. 

“ Allah’s lantern is the best,” 
remarked the assistant lan- 
guidly, as he blew out the 
candle. 

Engrossed in the attempt to 
extricate my donkey from the 
mass, I had not noticed the 
approach of footsteps till the 
sound of a horse-shoe striking 
on something hard rang out 
and caused me to look up. 
Then I saw riding into the 
yard three people who were 
either Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, or their doubles. 
The first was on a little 
white arab, the other two on 
darker horses. They came to- 
wards us, and when they saw 
the X’s, threw themselves off 
their horses and came forward 
to greet them. They were all 
wearing the crown-like head- 
dress of Arabia, with stately 
cloaks of various colours thrown 
loosely round them. ‘Good 
evening, O my uncle!” said 
ene of the girls to the fore- 
most. “How ran the horse 
to-day?” “Well, by the 
Prophet,” he replied, groping 
among the many superim- 
posed layers of his draperies, 
and finally extracting from 
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some inner hiding-place a 
large silver stop-watch, “I 
will show you.” Pressing the 
spring he started the second- 
hand, while we gathered round 
to watch the progress of the 
horse; after two rounds and 
some ten secends had been 
traversed by the hand he 
pressed the spring again, and 
looked up in triumph at 
this proof of his horse’s 
speed. ‘“Mashallah!” we all 
exclaimed, “the Lord be 
praised !” 

A long conversation followed 
en the subject of horses (for 
Gaspar is a sportsman, and 
the X’s, when not painting, 
spend most of their time in 
the saddle); the other kings 
kept more in the background, 
being somewhat shy and less 
aceustomed to the English 
than their leader, who is 
the landlord of the stable, 
and incidentally of the studio 
also. The attendant had by 
this time combed out the 
tangle at the tree, and came 
dreamily forward with the 
donkeys. I took the hint, and 
reluctantly prepared to leave 
this pleasant place for the heat 
and bustle of Cairo. The X’s, 
I reflected, with their cool 
and airy country-house in the 
neighbourhood to retire to, 
had chosen the better part. 

Escorted fer some distance 
by the Arabs, we parted from 
them at last, pursued by many 
courteous speeches and pious 
wishes for our welfare. These 
they continued to reel off as 
long as we were within ear- 
shot, until at last their distant 
voices died away in the final 
salutation, ‘Go in peace!” 

Nina BAIRD. 














A LOST LETTER OF ANCIENT ROME. : 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,’ 4 


Sm,—A collection of ancient MSS. recently came—it matters 
not how—into my possession. On examining them, I found 
that they were letters written by eminent people in the last 
days of the Roman Republic, and dealt with different aspects 
of the contemporary political situation. Among them was a 
letter from Cicero to Atticus, which, rendered into the plain 
manner of Swift’s metrical Epistles, might, as it seemed to 
me, be of interest even to-day to such readers of ‘Maga’ as 
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are familiar with the history of that period. I accordingly ; 
submit it to your judgment.—Yours respectfully, ; 
A STUDENT. 
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M. TULLIUS CICERO TO T. POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


WHILE, happy man, afar from home, 
Through Athens’ porticoes you roam, 
And hunt all day in secret nooks 
For lurking debtors and old books, 
His hours, dear Atticus, your friend 
Must in the chattering Senate cena | 
On talk and trifles without end; 

Tied to the Forum, watch the tricks 
Of tribunician politics ; 

Or waste a world of art and patience 
On fruitless party combinations. 

“Why ”—with your serious face you ask— 
“Engage then in a hopeless task? 
And, as an Optimate, why not 
With Cato’s self cast in your lot? 
Some time you needs must intervene; 
And his the cause to which you lean.” 

Well, first by circumstance I’m tied: 
I started on the other side. 
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A Lost Letter of Ancient Rome. 


Marius, my grand old countryman, 
Who these mad practices began,} a 
Led me, and with so strong a will 

I find I’m half his follower still. 

Then there’s this Consulship of mine: 
I can’t forget friend Catiline. 

No decent Party would deny 

I saved my country; who but I? 

And yet these Nobles’ grudging spirit 
Will but allow me half the merit. 
Besides—it is an ancient trouble !— 

In civil conflicts I see double; 

And if the Parties can’t agree 

To things that might, but will not, be, 
I stand aloof, inert and wise, 

To view the warfare I despise, \ 
Because the foels won’t—compromise. 

You know how stiffly our good Knights 
Fought for their old judicial rights, 
Which Sulla did so late retrench, 

And for his friends swept clean the Bench :* 
I laboured long with voice and pen 

To reinstate the moneyed men, 

And from the Senate gained thus much ; 
But when I’d brought the two in touch, 
Our Cato must of course proscribe 

Each juror who'd received a bribe ; 

So, when defaulters were dismissed, 

I found myself with half a list. 
Contractors, too, he tied, like Fate, 

To their strict bargains with the State. 
In short, the Knights believed their class 
Insulted—and myself, an Ass!® 

Well! since it quite beyond my art is 
To reconcile in gross the Parties, 

Let us through all our “Statesmen” run, 
As individuals, one by one: 













’ Cicero and Marius were natives of Arpinum, and Cicero began his political 
career in connection with the Marian or Democratic party. 

: Sulla deprived the Knights, who represented the moneyed middle-class, of 
the judicial powers which they had acquired under the Gracchi, and he restored 
these to the Senate. 

3 See Cicero to Atticus, i. 17, 8; ii. 1. 8. 
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Judge you my possible allies, 
And when you have adjudged, advise. . 
Pompey the Great! Our natural Leader? 4 
Pompey’s the Party’s Special Pleader. 
_ None, with so fair a show of right, F 
| Can make the Party black look white; y 
| None then so fit, it may be said, ‘ 
| To be the Party’s Figure-Head. 
Let Pompey be but Head in name, 
To Pompey it is all the same 
Which cause he pleads; he’ll choose for Figure 
The side that makes him look the bigger! 
Not long ago I hoped that he 
Would for the Empire work with me. 
Full praise I deemed he’d, sure, assign 





To all I’d done with Catiline. a 
Would you believe? the other day, : 
When, in the House, there was a way} : 
The fitting compliments to pay, ; 





Praising my energy and skill, 

The shabby fellow sat quite still: 
He scarce alluded to the thing; 
And all the official buttering, 

All the superlative degrees, 

He left to—Crassus, if you please.’ 
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Pompey, when angling for the Knights, 
Would talk for ever of their “ Rights.” 
His words were full of milk and honey ; 
None need be scared about their money: 4 
But when he found himself the neighbour 
Of Clodius and his Guilds of Labour,? 
His “nay” was changed at once to “yea”: 
The bully Tribune had his way. 
Though Pompey would by Law become 
Lord of the Liberties of Rome, 








1 Cicero’s vanity and his annoyance with Pompey for not ‘‘buttering” his 
Consulship sufficiently are amusingly illustrated in his Letter to Atticus, i. 14. 3. 
He did not like Crassus. 

2 Clodius organised in his own behalf the Colleges or Guilds of Trades, and 
with theirhelp maintained a reign of terror in the streets. 
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He means not, in the execution, 


a To violate the Constitution,! 

3 To Despotism he fain would rise, 

3 But still by decent party cries; 

; So, if through him the country fall, 
"a Its end is constitutional. 


Used as the “moderate men’s” decoy, 

Freedom he’ll legally destroy, 

Slow, timid, caleulating tool, 

Mad Clodius’ butt, and Cesar’s fool. 
Clodius by nature is no slug 

Like Pompey: dagger, dungeon, drug, 

All urge him on his wild career: 

He craves excitement, far or near. 

Behold him, just from school released, 

Playing at soldiers in the East! 

From discipline he seeks relief 

In mutiny against his Chief.’ 

More fond of warlike words than blows, 

When captured by our Asian foes,® 

How cleverly he homeward stole, 

And broke his prison and parole! 

At home a thousand apish tricks 

He plays on Rome’s dull politics. 

Through the whole party round he'll run; 

All sides he joins, and sticks to none; 

To-day helps Catiline, for sport ; 

To-morrow drags him into Court ;+4 

And—Combination sage and pleasant !|— 

Is Cesar’s jackal, just at present. 
Scarcely had Clodius ceased to be a 

Male votary of Bona Dea, 

When, client of the injured spouse,® 

Though sprung himself of noble House, 

He flings abroad a thousand bribes 

To woo the Jurymen and Tribes, 
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' Plutarch says that Cato undertook to vote for Pompey as sole Consul partly 
because any government was preferable to anarchy, and partly because Pompey 
promised, with the protection of the City, a Constitutional Government. Pompey, 
however, ‘‘held it but one step from anarchy to absolute Power.”—Life of Cato. 

® Plutarch, Lucullus, 34. 

3 Dion, xxxv. 15. 

* Plutarch, Cicero, 29. 

® Clodius was suspected of an intrigue with Cwsar’s wife, Pompeia. 
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Attacks My Lords with shout and pzan, 

And begs to be enrolled “ plebeian.” 4 
Tribune elect, he’s now aflame 

With patriot rage: I see his game. 

I’m marked for his revenge, since I 

Exposed his perjured “ Alibi.” * 

Nor will his fury cease until 

He’s either driv’n me by a Bill® 

To exile, or with kicks and cuffs 

Despatched me by his banded Roughs. 
Agrarian Flavius‘ finds his job, 

Like Clodius, with the flattered Mob; - 

The Treasury’s spendthrift, clever fellow! 

None with more brazen lungs can bellow 

Against the noble pirate band 

Who from the People steal the land. 

Then,—when he’s raised the party storm, 

He, he alone, can plan “ Reform.” 

Pretty, in a tight situation, 

To see him front a Deputation ! 

So mild, so plausible, so glib; 

Flavius, you’d think, can never fib. 

Yet, though in specious phrases skilled, 

He scarce deceives the Clodian Guild. 

“Take heed!”—I overheard one say— 

“Tf we to Flavius grant his way, 

We're done! He will as surely gull us 

As Pompey’s self or rich Lucullus.” 

Unless I’m much mistaken, I, 

He’s tuned the party key too high: 

Splendid in theory, but in act 

I doubt he'll find his fiddle cracked. 





1 Patricians could not be elected to the office of Tribune. Clodius, when 
seeking election to that office, had therefore to be ‘‘adopted” into a plebeian 
House. 

2 Clodius, who was prosecuted for intruding himself into the mysteries of Bona 
Dea, at which only women were allowed to be present, set up an ‘‘ Alibi” as his 
defence. Cicero, called as a witness against him, swore that he had seen him in 
Rome at the time. 

3 Clodius passed a Bill through the Comitia Tributa, 8.c. 58, providing that 
** Any one who had put citizens to death without trial should be outlawed.” This 
of course had reference to the execution of Lentulus during the Catilinarian 
conspiracy, and caused the exile of Cicero. 

* Lucius Flavius, Tribune of the People, author of the Agrarian Law referred 
to by Cicero in his Letter to Atticus, i. 19. 4. The purchase money was to be 
provided by revenue flowing into the Treasury from foreign sources. 
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But why, you say, why bid me hear 
Of Flavius and the like “small deer,” 
And do not rather ask my mind 
Of Brutus, Cato, and that kind? 

Well, yes! In Brutus I record 

A champion equal to my sword ; 
Praised, envied, blamed, abused, admired 
Of course (but most when he retired), 
None could match Brutus in debate; 
His style was worthy of the State, 
The Patriot Party’s helm and shield— 
But Brutus now has left the field. 
He strove, good “honourable man,” 
To be a Stoic partizan. 

Through supersubtlety of wit 

To lead the multitude unfit, 

His mind sagacious, sound, eclectic, 
Turned policy to dialectic ; 

And often, at a Party Meeting, 
Athirst for phrases high and heating, 
I’ve known him pause to puzzle out 
The whole Philosophy of Doubt. 
Scorning the frenzy and the fuss 
Strained from the dregs of Romulus,’ 
He into exile goes with Plato, 
Disdainful as his Uncle, Cato. 

For Cato—Does he hope to gain 

A Party triumph by Disdain? 

He penetrates the Tribunes’ shams, 

But can he rule, with Epigrams? 

If in his cause the Knights invest, 

They will exact high Interest. 

And if, on strictly moral ground, 

Their claim seems bad—why not compound ?? 
Should Cato their demands deny, 

His only choice will be—to die; 

And if he please his Stoic whim, 

And dies,—why, who will die with him? 
Those valiant “Die-Hards,” who to-day 
Encircle him in brave array, 





1 ‘In Fece Romuli,’ Cicero to Atticus, ii. 1. 8. 
® Cato, by his straightforward honesty, spoiled Cicero’s diplomatic policy of 
bringing about a union between the Senate and the Knights. 
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| He’ll find their principles have veered, 
Hi Whene’er their Mullets grow a beard.’ . 


Look round the world in short, I see 
No soul with whom I can agree; 
For always, in another’s line } . 





There’s something contrary to mine; 

I cannot make the two combine. 

| Hence, all things said, it seems not wise 
| To act, but still to criticise. 

| Far from the world of State I live, 

| In wisdom “deep contemplative” ; 

| Sigh for my Country, and expand 

My lonely furrow in the sand. 








1 “Com... nostri principes digito se celum putent attingere, si mulli barbati q 
in piscinis sint, qui ad manum accedant,” &c.—Cicero to Atticus, ii. 1. 7. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


(@DIPUS THE KING—A PROFOUND STUDY OF CHARACTER — THE 
IRONY OF THE TRAGEDY—SOPHOCLES AT COVENT GARDEN— 
THE SETTING OF THE PLAY—“ (@DIPE ROI” —THE TRIUMPH OF 
M. MOUNET-SULLY—SIR EDWARD FITZGERALD LAW—A MODERN 
DRAKE—HIS VARIED SUCCESS—HE NEVER KNEW FAILURE. 


SOPHOCLES’ tragedy of Cidi- 
pus the King is the masterpiece 
of its kind. The darkness of 
the story which it unfolds com- 
pels a dark austerity of treat- 
ment. The poet has handled his 
material as a sculptor might 
handle a block of marble. He 
has cut away from it every- 
thing that is not essential, 
everything that might dull the 
clear and living outline. The 
conspicuous quality of the play 
is a restraint, which is the 
more desirable on account of 
the poignancy of the motive. 
Where emotions so horrible are 
engaged, as in the “ Cidipus,” 
theslightest exaggeration might 
revolt the spectator, and of ex- 
aggeration Sophocles is here, 
as elsewhere, wholly incapable. 
The crimes of murder and in- 
cest, which make up the tra- 
gedy, are heaven - sent, and 
though the sin is rigorously 
expiated, the guilty ones are 
the victims of a curse rather 
than the deliberate contrivers 
of evil. And, as Aristotle said 
long ago, the story excites our 
pity and terror by hearing, not 
seeing. Cidipus was exposed 
and Laius was killed long be- 
fore the action of the piece 
begins. And when Jocasta 
dies by her own hand, we are 
not witnesses of the tragedy. 
We know it only by the speech 
of the messenger. 


The tragedy, moreover, moves 
to its appointed end with 
inexorable justice. If once 
we assume the conditions, the 
story is not merely probable, 
it is inevitable. Aristotle con- 
fesses that outside the tra- 
gedy (wm THs tpaywdias) there 
are things difficult of belief, 
and some of the modern critics 
have followed Aristotle with 
patient fidelity. The ignor- 
ance of (Cidipus perplexes 
them. They declare that it 
is a grave fault that he does 
not know what happened in 
his kingdom before he ascended 
the throne. Thus, in contempt 
of the conventions, they clamour 
for realism. They insist that 
the tragedy should be judged by 
the standard of life, and they 
forget, firstly, that every drama 
demands certain assumptions ; 
and secondly, that it is a per- 
fectly legitimate artifice of the 
stage to pretend ignorance in 
the characters in order to 
explain with perfect clarity 
the fable to the audience. And 
if the “ Gidipus” be perfect in 
concentration it is perfect also 
in simplicity. The language 
in which it is composed is the 
perfection of dramatic diction. 
Never was the “middle speech ” 
employed by Sophocles with 
a more beautiful effect. The 
ornaments of poetry are stern- 
ly cast aside. With a grave 
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economy everything is sacri- 
ficed to the exposition of the 
drama. Nowhere else in litera- 
ture has the art of omission 
been so successfully practised. 
“‘ Nothing too much,” the true 
motto of the Greeks, might 
be set as an epigraph upon 
the title-page of this supreme 
tragedy. 

In the ‘“(iédipus,” as in 
truth in all his plays, Sophocles 
proves that he is before all 
things a student and an 
observer of human character. 
It is not to criticise the pre- 
vailing view of the gods and 
their handiwork that he turns 
the legends of his land into 
tragedies. He is not engrossed, 
like Euripides, in the little 
puzzles of morality. It is the 
abiding interest of men and 
women which still holds him. 
If he follows obediently the 
convention of his time in ac- 
cepting the Greek mythology 
as the material of his plays, 
having accepted it, he uses it 
for the display of character in 
action. The personages of his 
dramas are not puppets, and 
they are not types. They are 
separate human beings, vividly 
seen and perfectly individ- 
ualised. It is this supreme 
faculty which gives to the 
tragedies of Sophocles a 
modern, or rather universal, 
stamp. (Eidipus and Jocasta, 
Creon and Teiresias, seem alive 
to-day, because they were alive 
when they left the hand of 
their creator. 

At the very outset Gidipus 
is a man of strong policy and 
swift resolution, who will not 
palter with the truth. To 
save the city, whose salvation 
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is his first duty, he will do 
whatever is required of him. 
He will consult the oracle of 
the god; he will take counsel 
with the soothsayer. He will 
inflict upon himself the punish- 
ment which he would allot to 
the crimes of others. “I pray,” 
says he, “that, if the slayer of 
Laius should be an inmate of 
my house, I may suffer the 
same things which I have 
called down upon others.” 
And throughout, until the 
fatal knowledge overwhelms 
him, the Sophoclean irony is 
rarely absent from his speech. 
We know, in the theatre, what 
is concealed from him, that he, 
CEdipus, and he alone, is the 
murderer of Laius and the 
pollution of Thebes. 

Thus he leaves nothing 
undone which may pierce the 
mystery. He neglects no ru- 
mour. “I examine every 
story,” says he. When Teir- 
esias enters to his undoing, 
he puts complete faith in the 
seers knowledge and _ sin- 


cerity. “Save our city,” he 
cries ; 
Save thy own 
Greatness: save me; save all that yet 
do groan 


Under the dead man’s wrong! So in 
thy hand we lay us.” 


In every word of the speech 
there is a profound irony. At 
each step Cidipus approaches 
more nearly to his own doom, 
and yet does not hesitate. 
When Teiresias makes a loyal 
plea for silence, the King is 
filled instantly with fury. His 
respect for soothsayers is blown 
to the winds. If Teiresias will 
not speak, then is Teiresias 
himself the oulprit. True, 
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being blind, he did not kill 
Laius with his own hand. 
But assuredly he had a guilty 
knowledge of the crime. “Had 
you seen,” thus CEidipus charges 
him, “I would have said that 
this thing was thine alone.” 
And thus, unwittingly, he 
compels Teiresias to tell the 
truth— 


‘¢So?—I command thee by thine own 
word’s power 

To stand accurst, and never from this 
hour 

Speak word to me, nor yet to those 
who ring 

Thy throne. Thou art thyself the 
unclean thing.” 


At this clear charge of 
Teiresias, Cidipus is trans- 
formed. Sincerely does he 
believe the charge false, and, 
secure in his own innocence, 
suspects the soothsayer of in- 
trigue. It is for Creon, the 
usurper, that Teiresias tells 
his falsehoods. He deems his 
throne no longer safe; his 
suspicions quicken his arro- 
gance and strengthen his self- 
sufficiency. Who dares to 
attack him, the saviour of the 
land, who read the riddle of 
the Sphinx? It is envy that 
he fears, envy that attacks the 
prosperous. Henceforth he 
hates Creon, whom he deems 
a supplanter, as bitterly as 
he hates the magic- man and 
schemer, the false beggar-priest, 
who but a moment since was 
to save the stricken land. “O, 
wealth and majesty,” he de- 
plores, in one among the finest 
speeches of the play,— 


«QO, — and majesty, O, conquering 
ski 

That earved life’s rebel pathways to 
my will, 
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What is your heart but bitterness, if 
now, 

For this poor crown Thebes bound upon 
my brow, 

A gift, a thing I sought not—for this 
crown 

Creon, the stern and true, Creon, my 
own 

Comrade, comes creeping in the dark to 
ba 


n 
And slay me.” 


Henceforth he is deaf to reason 
and to argument. In vain 
Creon attempts to defend him- 
self. The bluff, honest man, 
without imagination, he can ill 
understand the harsh fancies 
woven by pride and anger in the 
mind of Gidipus. He at any 
rate is not the fool “ who careth 
more to bear a monarch’s 
name than do a monarch’s 
deeds.” For a moment the 
dispute is hushed by Jocasta, 
but, even though she comes 
to bring peace, she drives the 
hapless Cidipus still further 
on the path of discovery. The 
stranger who brings news from 
Corinth and the shepherd of 
King Laius weave the web of 
conviction more closely about 
the King and Queen. Jocasta, 
the first to discover the truth, 
dies by her own hand, and 
Cidipus, revealed at last as 
the pollution of the city, puts 
out his eyes. The play ends 
in a scene of tender pathos. 
CEdipus, deprived of his chil- 
dren, is left blind and alone, 
Creon, the man of prose and 
action, softens the hard truth 
not a jot. “Crave not to be 
master in all things,” he says; 
“for the mastery which thou 
didst win hath not followed 
thee through life.” The com- 
ment of the chorus is at once 
deeper and more humane: 
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“ Therefore, while our eyes wait 
to see the destined final day, 
we must call no one happy 
who is of mortal race until 
he hath crossed life’s border, 
free from pain.” 

Such is the play which 
Herr Reinhardt, greatly daring, 
has produced at Covent Garden, 
with all the lavish use of stage 
colour and stage accessories to 
which he has accustomed us. 
He could not have chosen a 
worse play for the exposition 
of his theories. Where the emo- 
tion is as profound as in the 
“(Hdipus,” nothing is wanted 
save reticence and tranquillity. 
The mere recital of the lines is 
enough to produce the impres- 
sion desired by the poet. The 
clamorous voice, the restless 
gesture, which may be useful 
in melodrama, merely tear a 
real passion to shreds. Now, 
it is Herr Reinhardt’s policy 
never to leave his audience at 
peace for a moment, At 
Covent Garden he included all 
the spectators in the troubled 
action of the drama. His mob 
of supers dashed up and down 
between the stalls. The two 
halves of the chorus emerged 
from two corners of the audi- 
torium. (Hdipus himself, in 
moments of stress, hurled him- 
self in fury from the stage, 
and finally tottered, blind and 
wounded, down the whole 
length of the stalls, and left 
you wondering how soon in 
his mad progress he would 
reach Waterloo Bridge. For 
this piece of absurdity there is 
no excuse and no warrant. The 
Greeks rightly believed that the 
sight of human suffering should 
not be brought too near to the 


spectators in a theatre, and 
though it is true that Cidipus 
appeared upon the stage with 
sightless eyes, he was not asked, 
until now, to mingle with the 
audience and grope his blind 
way out through the theatre 
door. 

The masterpiece of Sophocles 
is like a perfect globe, which 
reflects strange shapes and 
colours, if you will, but which is 
in itself finished and unbroken, 
Herr Reinhardt’s performance 
is a thing of spikes and jagged 
edges. It is difficult, indeed, to 
disengage the real drama from 
the strange sounds and sights 
with which he has composed it. 
It was once said by a man of 
wit and sense that, though any 
one can make a crowd with a 
hundred men, it takes an artist 
to make a crowd with five. 
Herr Reinhardt has not proved 
himself an artist. By a sort of 
realism he has driven it into 
your mind that the palace of 
CEdipus was beset always by 
a shouting multitude. His 
Theban Citizens dash up and 
down the theatre with a speed 
and energy which would be 
appropriate to the running- 
path. They shout and wave 
their arms as though they were 
zealous strangers to fatigue. 
And at every moment they 
retard the action of the drama. 
After all, noise is not emotion ; 
it does not even heighten 
emotion; and throughout the 
presentation of idipus we were 
conscious of a dispute going 
on between the stage and the 
gangway of the stalls, which 
was held by a compact and 
busy throng of gesticulating 
men and women. 
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The stage-setting is equally 
characteristic and equally un- 
satisfactory. The black palace, 
in which Cidipus is supposed 
to dwell, is neither Greek nor 
beautiful. The brazen doors, 
through which he passed, 
appear to belong to that dis- 
credited style which once was 
called Tart nouveau. The 
lights of swiftly changing 
colour dazzle the eye and im- 
pair the dignity of the play. 
If Cidipus is but a piece of 
coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, 
he should be content with his 
shifting hues, and not attempt 
to speak, Throughout the per- 
formance there is an impres- 
sion of sky-signs, now blue, 
now red, now glittering, now 
suddenly eclipsed. It is not 
Sophocles: it is not drama: it 
is an Cidipus of the Fried- 
richstrasse, seen in the appo- 
site surroundings of a music 
hall. 

That the actors should pre- 
nerve a due measure of dignity 
and restraint in such an en- 
vironment was impossible. 
With one exception, they 
missed the style and sense of 
the tragedy. Nor was it alto- 
gether their fault. From be- 
ginning to end they were 
overweighted in the competi- 
tion of clamour. Strong as is 
Mr Martin Harvey’s voice, it 
could not always contend suc- 
cessfully with the crowd. Had 
he surmounted the hurly-burly 
he would still have fallen very 
far short of the occasion. He 
is not in any sense a tragic 
actor. The majesty and deg- 
radation of Cidipus are alike 
beyond his reach. Compelled 
to ferce the note at the out- 
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set, he could but mangle his 
emotion, and his Cidipus is 
a figure, not of tragedy, but 
of melodrama. There was no 
beauty in the performance. It 
touched us neither to pity 
nor terror. Onee, at the very 
height of tragedy, he sketched 
a few steps of a joyous dance, 
and thus fell sudden into 
the ludicrous. Even when he 
passed us on his way out of 
the theatre, even when, by a 
final and monstrous piece of 
impropriety, he gave the last 
reflection of the Chorus as 
though it were his own, he 
left us sadly unmoved. And 
if he had stood in one place 
and had spoken his lines with 
@ quiet simplicity, he might 
perhaps have moved his audi- 
ence to tears! 

In one respect the perform- 
ance recalled the old Lyceum, 
though, to be sure, the Lyceum 
at its best (or worst) would 
never have tolerated the clam- 
our which disturbed the audi- 
ence at Covent Garden. If you 
had shut your eyes you might 
have thought that you heard 
once more the intonations of 
the late Sir Henry Irving. 
His voice would have been 
more various, his sense of the 
situation more highly pictur- 
esque. But the tricks and 
mannerisms were there to con- 
fuse our understanding of 
Sophocles. And so, too, Miss 
M‘Carthy had caught the echo 
of Miss Terry’s voice, though 
we doubt whether Miss Terry 
would ever have left the stage 
with so wild a scream as 
heralded Jocasta’s death. We 
spoke before of one meritori- 
ous exception. The exception 
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was Mr Dyall, who took the 
part of the Messenger from 
the palace, and who gave his 
lines in the right spirit and 
with a just elocution. He, at 
any rate, has grasped some- 
thing of the meaning of Greek 
Tragedy, and does not think 
that shouting and the gesture 
of realism provide the best 
commentary upon the lines of 
Sophocles. A final word of 
dispraise must be given to 
Professor Murray’s translation, 
which was used at Covent 
Garden. It is difficult to 
imagine a style less aptly 
suited to the interpretation 
of Sophocles than Professor 
Murray’s. With its memories 
of William Morris and romance, 
it is the very antithesis of 
classical propriety; and even 
if the actors had respected the 
cadence of the verse, which 
they did not, the English 
translation would have failed 
to give a fair impression of 
the original. 

By a piece of good fortune 
we were able to see the “ Cdipe 
Roi” acted at the Thédtre 
Frangais the very day before 
Herr Reinhardt produced his 
version at Covent Garden. 
The contrast was vivid and 
complete. In Paris there is no 
straining after a purposeless 
originality, no attempt to ob- 
scure or belittle the passion of 
the piece with shouting mobs 
or coloured lights. There you 
may follow the majestic tra- 
gedy of Sophocles from its 
quiet opening to its quiet close 
without turmoil or perplexity. 
The actors fulfil their allotted 
parts as they are disciplined to 
fulfil them. The Cidipus of 
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M. Mounet - Sully is a noble 
performance, well considered 
and perfectly finished. The 
actor begins with a quietude 
which permits him afterwards 
to give a free and varied play 
to his emotions. He does not 
exhaust his own sense of tra-~ 
gedy and your patience at his 
first entry upon the stage. If 
you compare the Frenchman 
and the Englishman in your 
memory, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they were interpret- 
ing the same tragedy, that they 
were speaking, each in his own 
tongue, the same words. 

The scene at the Frangais is 
beautiful, and of a beautiful 
simplicity. The palace of the 
King of Thebes is marred 
neither by swarthy columns 
nor by fantastic doors of brass. 
It is just sueh a setting as 
befits the restrained inter- 
pretation. At each step in 
the tragedy M. Mounet-Sully 
preves how intimately he has 
appreciated his author’s text, 
His pride and dignity, when 
Teiresias accuses him, are 
superb. The contempt where- 
with he calls Teiresias blind 
in “eye and ear and wit” 
withers the seer. There is 
a nobility in his every step, 
his every gesture. His face 
is the quick and striking 
index of his passion. His 
voice rises in anger or sinks 
in emotion with an exquisite 
modulation. In the single 
word ‘“demeure,” wherewith 
he stays the departure of 
Teiresias, there is the very 
accent of kingship and com- 
mand. When he faces Creon 
with the reproach “ perfide,” 
he puts into it all the scorn 
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and anger of his soul. As 
Jocasta tells him the story of 
the three cross-roads, he touches 
his brow in doubt and anguish, 
as though the past, in all its 
horror and misery, were com- 
ing back to him. The eager- 
ness with which he seizes 
the smallest clue of escape, the 
apprehension which he displays 
as the net of truth is more 
tightly drawn, are rendered 
as only a master could render 
them, He fights his destiny 
with courage and despair, until 
you feel all the pity and terror 
which tragedy inspires. His 
emotion at the death of Polybus 
is as deep and sincere as life 
itself. And the pathos of the 
last scene of all, tender as it is, 
is still majestic. Broken though 
he is upon the wheel of fate, 
CEdipus is still a King, and it 
is with the dignity of kingship 
that at the last he bows his 
head in silence. 

M. Mounet-Sully’s is a 
triumph of representative art, 
studied, well - balanced, and 
foreseen. He knows precisely 
what impression he desires to 
produce, and he produces it 
without strain or fumbling. 
Not a tone nor a gesture is 
left to the hazard of the 
moment. Above all, the per- 
formance is supple like the 
tide of life. He has but one 
task to achieve—to set before 
us the ruin of a kingly soul. 
He does not attempt too little 
nor too much. It is not for 
him to be the victim of a 
theory. The stage-decoration, 
always adequate at the Théatre 
Frangais, is sufficient for his 
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purpose and our admiration. 
It does not permit the hundred 
distractions which at Covent 
Garden appear the essence of 
the piece. And when we have 
noted the contrast we may 
point the moral, that the stage- 
carpenter, or the stage-artist 
if he prefer thus to be called, 
should be subordinate always 
to the dramatist and the actor. 
Herr Reinhardt has failed be- 
cause he has used Cidipus the 
King as a mere excuse for 
decoration. He has outraged 
Sophocles, and made his actors 
of no account. Let us hope, 
therefore, that, when next we 
see the supreme tragedy of all 
time, it will not be set upon 
a stage made in Germany. 


The Life of Sir Edward Fitz- 
Gerald Law,! so admirably 
written by Sir Theodore Mori- 
son and Mr Hutchinson, is a 
genuine piece of romance. Law 
was of the true breed of Drake 
and Hawkins. Had he lived 
in the sixteenth century, he 
would have planted his coun- 
try’s flag in the New World, 
he would have singed the beard 
of Spain, and would have re- 
turned laden with booty and 
golden ingots. Born into a pro- 
saic age, he seized with both 
hands whatever it might give 
him of variety and excite- 
ment. The spirit of adventure 
breathed within him. Patriot 
and statesman though he was, 
he loved the many tasks which 
he undertook more for their 
own sakes than for their re- 
sults. He threw himself with 
so splendid an energy into 





1 Life of Sir Edward FitzGerald Law, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. By Sir Theodore 
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whatever lay before him, that 
he seemed to exhaust its in- 
terest before he had done with 
it. Thus he was always some- 
thing of a rolling stone, but 
a rolling stone that gathered 
moss—at any rate, for the 
country that counted upon his 
services. 

And thus it is that, as we 
read his Life, it seems not one 
life but half a dozen. Born at 
Caraig Bhan, County Down, in 
1846, of a family of bankers, 
Edward Law entered the Royal 
Military Academy at the age 
of eighteen; and after a few 
years spent in India, where 
he “made considerable inroads 
upon his modest patrimony,” 
he left the army to seek his 
fortune in Russia. It is char- 
acteristic of him that he took 
up each new profession without 
training and without hesitancy. 
He went to Russia with no 
knowledge of the language and 
with the scantiest experience 
in business. But he learnt 
both business and language 
as he went along, and suc- 
ceeded for some ten years as 
a salesman of agricultural 
machinery. Meanwhile his 
apprehensive brain enabled 
him to master the tendencies 
and ambitions of Russian 
policy, nor did he ever re- 
vise the judgments which he 
formed early in life. To 
him Russia was always the 
enemy, not Germany. He 
firmly believed that it was 
with Russia that the British 
Empire must ever be in con- 
flict. The “Tartar peril,” 
manifest to him in 1882, re- 
mained ever before him. “By 
land or water,” said he, 
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“ Russia is determined to con- 
tinue to advance towards Af- 
ghanistan, and a railway 
through Persia would un- 
doubtedly afford the quickest 
means of communication. With 
Persian forced labour it would 
cost Russia comparatively little 
for construction, A railway 
from the Caucasus to Teheran 
is truly represented to Persia 
as being of great importance 
to herself; but when once a 
commencement is made, Russia, 
for her own purposes, will push 
on Eastwards.” Such were 
the considerations which al- 
ways influenced his views of 
foreign policy. Mr Garvin, in 
an eloquent chapter contribut- 
ed to Sir Theodore Morison’s 


book, has sketched Law’s 
opinions with vigour and 
lucidity. He sympathised, 


says Mr Garvin, “not only 
with Constantinople and Berlin 
against St Petersburg, but 
with Athens against Sofia. 
The rest followed. He main- 
tained that friendship with 
Turkey, in view of the im- 
portance to the British Empire 
of the seventy millions and 
more of Moslems in India and 
Egypt, was far and away the 
most vital interest of our foreign 
policy. Next to that he put 
friendship with Greece, a na- 
tion of traders and sailors, 
whose attachment to us might 
prove in the long-run the best 
support of our naval power in 
the Mediterranean. He put 
third in importance the con- 
tention that everything ought 
to be done to bring about an 
amicable adjustment between 
England and Germany.” These 
opinions are not widely held 
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to-day. They are at least in- 
telligible, and were, as Law 
interpreted them, perfectly con- 
sistent. 

In 1882 Edward Law deter- 
mined to leave Russia. He 
took little away with him 
save the opinions which we 
have indicated and ten years 
of invaluable experience. “I 
have learnt to unlearn,” said 
he, and thus was ready for 
any enterprise that might pre- 
sent itself. He had not long 
to wait. In 1883 the King of 
the Belgians demanded of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley “un jeune 
Gordon s’il en existe,” to take 
charge ef the International 
Association of the Congo. Sir 
Garnet applied to Sir Henry 
Brackenbury for the “young 
Gordon,” and he recommended 
Law, who thought well of the 
project, and, unlike the most 
of men, was not ill-disposed 
towards King Leopold. But 
the affair moved slowly, and 
before the King of the Belgians 
had completed his arrange- 
ments Law was fighting the 
battle of the Globe Telephone 
Company against the United, 
its powerful rival. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining excellent 
terms for the company which 
employed him, as he was wont 
to succeed at each stage of his 
adventurous life, and then sud- 
denly the War Office, after a 
silence of fifteen years, offered 
him a chance of active service. 

This was in 1885, and ferth- 
with he was appointed Trans- 
port Officer with the Suakin 
Field Force. But no sooner 
was the war over than he went 
on the tramp again, this time 
in the interests of the Amur 
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River Navigation Company, 
and was back in England in 
time to take part in a vigorous 
campaign against Mr Glad- 
stone’s schemes of Home Rule. 
When Mr Gladstone was driven 
from office, Law threw himself 
with all his energy into the 
establishing of the Imperial 
Institute, and out of the work 
which he did to this end there 
came the suggestion of a Com- 
mercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which he himself was the 
first to direct. In other words 
Law was offered, in 1887, “an 
appointment described as Finan- 
cial and Commercial Attaché,” 
with headquarters fixed at St 
Petersburg, and a roving com- 
mission in the countries of the 
Near East. 

Here was a post after Law’s 
own heart, and a post which 
none could have filled with a 
better hope of success than he. 
He was the master of many 
languages; he knew Russia 
like his pocket ; he was gifted 
with a power of work which 
few could excel; and it need 
not be said that he abundantly 
justified his appointment. His 
reception at St Petersburg, it 
is true, was chilling. Sir 
Robert Morier, a man of equal 
vigour and tenacity, did not 
approve of the new scheme. 
“ Well, sir,” said he, when Law 
was announced, “I’m d——d if 
I know why you are here.” He 
was not long in doubt. With 
characteristic candour he ac- 
knowledged the valuable quali- 
ties which Law brought. to his 
work as soon as he discovered 
them, and, as he said, “ parted 
with him with very great re- 
gret.” Thus for three years 
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Law travelled through the 
Caucasus and. Persia, marking 
trade routes, writing reports, 
and teaching the Persians that 
“their capital may be as safely 
and more conveniently placed 
in the hands of a banker than 
under the hearthstone of their 
own houses.” 

Two years later Law was on 
leave in Ireland, and a telegram 
came from the Foreign Office 
which sent him forthwith to 
Greece. He had never been 
there. ‘‘How does one get to 
that country?” he asked. “I 
never thought of its existence.” 
Nor, indeed, did he ever until 
the end think of that Greece 
which means so much to many 
Englishmen. Law was no 
student of the classics. His 
interest, like the interest of 
all adventurers, was entirely in 
the present. For the Greece 
of Sophocles and Phidias, of 
Pericles and Thucydides, he 
cared not a jot. Well as he 
came to know Athens, intimate 
as were the ties which after- 
wards bound him to that city, 
he visited the Parthenon only 
once, and then because he 
had heard of its curved 
pillars, so that after all it was 
the mechanical problem, not 
the sentiment of art, which 
persuaded him to climb the 
Acropolis. The point of view 
is characteristic of Law, and 
it was absolutely sincere. A 
story told by Lady Law will 
illustrate the peculiar sympathy 
which Law felt for Greece 
better than a page of argu- 
ment. She recalls “that once 
on public holiday as they were 
going out he said to her: 
‘Come along; I'll take you 


to a place and show you a 
view of Athens you have never 
seen before.’ On drawing near 
to the Zappeion Park, I ex. 
elaimed, ‘ Well, Edward, of all 
places to bring me to on a 
holiday!’ ‘Come along,’ he 
repeated. And indeed soon 
after, I was lost in admiration 
of the view that presented itself 
all at once to my eyes,—the sea 
through the columns of the 
temple of Jupiter, the Acropolis 
to my right, the Stadium to my 
left, and Lycabettos behind. 
‘That is your Athens,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘isn’t it?’ Then, with 
a sweeping movement, he added: 
‘And all this, with this crowd 
—this living crowd — around 
us is my Athens,’” 

That, indeed, was the Athens 
to which he came, with its liv- 
ing crowds and its financial 
disasters, and which he served 
faithfully for many a year. 
His first task was to draw up 
@ report upon the financial 
condition of the country. The 
report was not altogether hope- 
ful. A lax administration ne- 
glected the proper collection of 
taxes, whilst the balance of 
trade was steadily against the 
country. “It is said,” wrote 
Law, “that Greek patriotic 
sentiment develops such viol- 
ence of partisan feeling as to 
prevent the equitable enforce- 
ment of taxation. Political 
animosity, it is affirmed, is 
sometimes given forcible ex- 
pression through the strict de- 
mands of tax assessors and 
collectors, while leniency shown 
to friends prejudices the treas- 
ury.” On the other hand, he 
declared his perfect faith in 
the unimpeachable integrity of 
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the statesmen of the country, 
who gave their services with- 
out stint or personal benefit 
for salaries of not more than 
£400 a-year. Nor was this 
financial report the last duty 
which Law discharged for 
Greece. Had it not been for 
his firmness, she would have 
been asked to pay a far higher 
indemnity than was paid after 
the Turkish War. And Greece 
was never unmindful of the 
debt which she owed to Law. 
Sir Theodore Morison’s book 
contains not a little evidence 
of her fidelity to the man who 
had served her. When he died, 
the Municipal Council of Athens 
paid him the rare compliment 
of naming one of its thorough- 
fares Edward Law Street. 
Far better than compliments, 
Athens gave Law his wife, to 
whom his perfect devotion was 
in harmony with the sense of 
— never absent from his 

e, 

After Greece, the Ottoman 
Debt engrossed him for a 
while, and then, in 1899, he 
was induced to accept the post 
of Financial Member of Council 
in India. How well he ac- 
quitted himself in the difficult 
post is here set forth at great 
length in a chapter written by 
Sir William Meyer. His views 
on the general politics of India 
are sound and were eloquently 
expressed. He recognised that 
many changes had taken place 
since the days when he was a 
subaltern. Education, above 
all, had been widely and dis- 
astrously extended. “Nihilism 
in Russia,” he said, “was the 
result of putting higher educa- 
tion within the reach of quick 
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wits, who could learn anything 
from books and pass competi- 
tive examinations, but who 
could not assimilate knowledge 
or reason for themselves.” 
However, it was in finance 
that Law did his chief work 
and won his greatest triumph. 
Sir William Meyer’s testimony 
is clear and _ indisputable. 
Sir Edward Law, he tells us, 
placed the Currency System 
on an assured basis “by the 
formation of the Gold Standard 
Reserve.” Under his hands 
“the railway budget of the 
Government of India, instead 
of showing a deficit, was yield- 
ing large surpluses. The finan- 
cial arrangements with the 
Provinces had been placed on 
a satisfactory basis, and milit- 
ary expenditure had _ been 
efficiently regularised.” Truth- 
fully may Sir William Meyer 
conclude that “there are few 
Finance Ministers of any 
country who have such a com- 
plete tale of successes to their 
credit.” 

Sir Edward Law retired 
from India and the last public 
office which he held in 1905. 
He retired without a pension. 
Though he had devoted the 
greater part of his life to the 
public service, the service had 
not been continuous nor given 
all to one department. So at 
the age of sixty he was asked 
to begin his life all over again. 
He did not flinch from the 
task. He “went into the 
city ” and prospered there, as 
he had prospered in every 
other field of adventure. Freed 
from responsibility, he threw 
himself with all his vigour into 
the movement of Tariff Reform, 
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and gave a loyal support to 
Mr Joseph Chamberlain. The 
part he played on this the last 
of his many stages is well de- 
scribed by Mr J. L. Garvin, 
who has sketched Sir Edward 
Law’s character in what 
we are sure are the vivid 
colours of truth. “Contact 
with that character and mind,” 
writes Mr Garvin, “ was always 
like reading in a living volume 
with chapters as various as 
many, and with decisive 
thought and full substance on 
every page. ... It was a 


volume like no other. You 
never consulted it without 
fresh instruction.” And the 


man was in a sense more won- 
derful than his life. ‘“ He was 
that redoubtable thing,” Mr 
Garvin adds, “the Calvinist, 
the Covenanter, who is also a 
romanticist — a combination 
more frequent in kind than is 
generally thought, but found 
in him with a degree of in- 
tensity rare indeed. His face 
and tone were stern and dis- 
ciplined, yet no good observer 
could mistake for a moment 
the depths of kindness and 
feeling that lay below, or the 
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force of the temperamental 
vigour held in determined re- 
straint.” 

As Mr Garvin paints his 
portrait with the deep and 
kindly knowledge of sym- 
pathy, we seem to see and 
to know the gallant original, 
The soldier was always at 
the bottom of him; he had 
not a particle of rhetoric; he 
could face the facts that he 
disliked, — these are some of 
the phrases which drop from 
Mr Garvin’s pen. Still more 
vivid is the conclusion: “ Ab- 
stract speculation he dismissed. 
His question was ever, ‘ What 
ought to bedone?’ . . . Hence 
he was successful in every 
administrative charge com- 
mitted to him, and I cannot 
well imagine any task of 
Government in which he would 
have failed.” Than this a 
higher tribute could not be 
paid, and that it was amply 
deserved is the best measure of 
Sir Edward Law’s success. 
He lived many lives; he served 
his country in many lands, and 
the word failure is written 
against no one of his enter- 
prises. 
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THE DURBAR, FROM THE CROWD. 


‘“‘ Here as I sit by the Jumna bank, 
Watching the flow of the sacred stream, 
Pass me the legions, rank on rank, 
And the cannon roar, and the bayonets gleam.” 


THE journalist, the news- 
writer, and the stately historian 
have had, and will have, much 
to say of the Imperial Durbar 
at Delhi, when for the first 
time since the days of Aurang- 
zeb a real Badshah has been 
seen to ride coram publico, for 
all who willed to gazeon. The 
Maratha leaders of horse, the 
rebellious Afghan governors, 
and even the Abulli himself, or 
the later-day titular holders of 
the Delhi sceptre, never bulked 
to the people as the all-power- 
ful ruler that so appeals to 
the imagination of the East. 
Power, might, majesty, and 
dominion appeal to all who 
need support and protection, 
and never did any field of the 
cloth of gold appear more em- 
blematic of empire than did 
this wonderful assemblage in 
the late fall ef the year of 
grace 1911. 

The writers must search deep 
into their colour-box for the 
wherewithal to paint their 
word pictures, and to their 
skill the picture may safely be 
left. It is enough if the gazer 
by the wayside can recall some 
of the voces populi, the remarks 
of those who lined the road or 
gazed over the ranks of serried 
bayonets, of the peasant from 
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the fields of Hindustan and the 
villages of the five rivers, of the 
trader from the stalls in the 
packed bazaar, of the American 
cousin with his camera and 
lust for souvenirs, of the Dutch- 
man who, like the ranks of 
Tuscany, “could scarce forbear 
to cheer,” since he comes of a 
people who love empire—and 
so forth. In the series of 
pageants we have in the crowd 
the soldier off duty, the long- 
suffering constable, European 
tourists of every nationality, 
Burmans, Shans, and all the 
peasantry of the country-side. 
Let us hear them as they watch 
@ sovereign move through the 
streets of Delhi, the first time 
for a couple of centuries. The 
Indian element is silent ; down 
the Chandni Chouk, and up 
the roads to the Ridge, their 
Majesties have ridden in silence, 
The East, it is true, does not 
cheer as the West does, at least 
not readily, but still some sound 
was expected. But the East 
fergets little, and in Mogul 
days he who lifted up his voice 
as the king passed would have 
been cut down by the guards. 
Some evil spirits have reminded 
the crowd of this, and whis- 
pered that the police had orders 
to beat down the first to raise 
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a cheer. Not till the proces- 
sion reaches the Ridge where 
the British are standing does 
the real cheer begin. Here are 
the rulers of state, the high 
officials and the officers not on 
duty, the judges of the High 
Court and the like in wig and 
crimson gowns. Once upon a 
time in his early days Mr 
Kipling described a Governor- 
General’s Levée as seen by the 
Irish sentry at the door, and a 
verse of it ran— 


‘© Oh the dignity, and the moild be- 
nignity, 

Whin the Hoigh Coort judges tuk the 
floor, 

And the shoobedars, wid their midals 
and shtars, 

Stood up to attintion aginst the door.” 


The “moild benignity ” and 
the “shoobedars” were all 
waiting the King on the Ridge, 
while all along its line from 
the Memorial, past Hindoo 
Radé’s house, and the Observa- 
tory, and the Flagstaff Tower, 
battery on battery of artillery 
stood ready to roar forth a 
hundred and one salvoes to the 
glory of the Empire and the 
memory of the dead that died 
where the trails lay on the 
ground. 

Two Muhammadan soldiers 
are discussing what the King 
will look like. “Has he a 
beard?” “He had a beard 
when I saw him and Kitchener 
Sahib ride round our camps in 
Rawalpindi. All kings that I 
ever heard of have beards.” 
“Ho,” chimes in a _ native 
officer, “what do you know 
about it; he is a king man, a 
real Badshah, and he always 
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rides a double gord (a ‘‘double” 
or large-size horse), and I saw 
him every day in Belaiat (Eng- 
land),” and so forth, telling of 
homely curiosity. “Ah,” says 
another, “one only sees a bdd- 
shah once in a lifetime; I never 
saw one, nor did my father, 
and he was over ninety.” 

*“T have come a hundred 
miles to see the Badshah,” says 
an old Sikh peasant. “If I 
see him I die happy.” For 
the King to the Eastern peas- 
antry is a name to conjure 
with, and the sight of him a 
marvel in the life of a man 
who usually cares for nothing 
but the sun and the rain and 
the ripening corn, each in its 
due season, and has no other 
distractions. And so _ they 
chatter and wait, for all the 
roads have been thronged for 
days with the villagers coming 
to town, each in his best 
wadded coat covered in flowered 
calico, with an iron-shod lathi 
on his shoulder. Flip-flop have 
they jogged in their old sabots 
along the grand trunk road 
that the English have made 
for them. Simple, kindly folk 
in the main, each unto his 
light. Hark to one passing 
a bungalow, flip-flop on the 
metalled road. A sahib has 
a two-year-old son in his arms, 
just down from the Simla hills, 
rosy and plump as a tomato. 
The old villager stops and 
watches father and child, and 
then says wistfully, “ Bahut hi, 
piyart chiz hai sahib”’ (they are 
very dear things, sir), and half 
frightened, hurries on. The 
fall had been a feverish one, 
and his own or his grandchild 
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may have died, but the brave 
old heart hurries on to town to 
see the King. 

A bheestie jogs down the road, 
giving a final sprinkle to lay 
the dust before the royal cor- 
tége comes along. A bheestie, 
a common enough object of 
the roadside, and the hardest 
working of all the Indian 
menials, and the bearer of the 
most beautiful and most ex- 
pressive name in all the ex- 
pressive Orient. Who thinks 
of the name, as they call for 
the water-carrier. ‘ Oh, bhees- 
tie! Oh, man of Paradise! 
bring water.” You may hear 
it all down the desert fighting- 
line, and day in day out, along 
the sweltering railway plat- 
form. ‘‘Oh, man of Paradise!” 
You hear the call of Dives to 
Lazarus in the very name. 
Yet he jogs down the road to 
the standpipe unnoticed, though 
one may remember that a 
British regiment during the 
Mutiny unanimously awarded 
the Victoria Cross allotted to 
the corps to the regimental 
bheestie. So the bihisti or 
bheestie passes on, putting off 
those who would drink, since 
to-day he only caters for the 
bddshahi sharak or royal road. 
His brother menial comes after 
him, giving a finishing touch 
to the roadway, addressed by 
his fellows in the desire for 
. euphemy as Maharaj or prince, 
lest the more direct address 
bring ill-fortune. He, too, is 
bent on his enhanced mission 
in @ new municipal livery. 

An Italian hairdresser has 
run out from his tent on the 
route to gaze, and is talking 
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politics. “English say got too 
many Muhammadan subjects, 
Italy no avanti in Tripoli. 
Poof! You see! English very 
clever politic. Kink Cheorge 
make visit Turkey, I tink all 
come right. Italy very poor 
country, all big country she 
take Africa, Italy she try pull 
out only one fish, you see. 
That fore I come see King 
Cheorge, very goot king.” 
Then at last the guns roar 
and King “Cheorge” has 
passed, and the people know 
that a king has come again 
in person, and after him, in 
seven mile of procession, all 
the feudatory chiefs, the bor- 
rowed trappings of Europe, and 
the ancient arms and emblems 
of an ancient régime. ‘Oh, 
my dear, do look at those 
emeralds!” ‘Those are all 
diamonds. Why, they say 
Jaipur has a hundred thou- 
sand pounds of jewels on his 
coat.” “All strung on cotton, 
I expect; why, once when we 
were being shown the Kashmir 
regalia, a string of pearls burst 
and scattered all over the room, 
as big as pigeons’ eggs, all on 
a rotten piece of string.” ‘Oh, 
look at that Burman’s silk; 
isn’t it a sweet colour. Ah, 
look, that is Oodeypoor; I 
know it is. No, no, it’s 
Jodhpur ; well, I know it’s one 
of the Rajputana princes. Oh, 
do look at those men in chain 
armour.” ‘Hullo, why does 
that Resident sit on the right 
of his prince? surely he ought 
to be on the left.” And such- 
like and so forth, as crowds in 
general, and the feminine in 
particular, are wont to do. 
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Not far from the Royal camp, 
just off the main road, are 
camped the veterans of all 
races, men who have carried 
the flag from the Great Wall 
of China to the snows of the 
Hindoo Kush, and back to the 
wastes of the Soudan and the 
Burmese fens. They have not 
yet been seen by the King, 
and are in some excitement, 
the Indian soldiers looking 
eagerly for their old officers, 
and the sympathetic soldier’s 
visitors, who will find them 
out. Along the front railing 
sit a few old white faces on 
the benches under the babul 
trees. A few, just a few of 
the Mutiny men, and here and 
there a Crimean medal. Sit- 
ting under the trees are the 
same old faces that you may 
see in the piazza of the long 
quadrangle at Chelsea, waiting 
bravely for the Adeste Fideles 
and the closing wail of the fife. 
An ex-trumpeter of Money’s 
troop of Horse Artillery, that 
helped to keep the Ridge hard 
by the veteran camp. He is 
chatting to a rather sceptical 
young provost of the Rifles, 
who has had a “grouse” to 
make: “I tell you, young 
man, that if they treated us in 
my day one quarter as well as 
they treat you, it’s serving to- 
day I’d be, if they’d let me.” 
The Company’s artillery were 
mostly Irish, and our trumpeter 
is no exception. “Was Oi at 
Dilhi thin? I was so, sorr; 
faith I was wounded up by the 
Sammy House there, whin I 
was riding behind the Méjor. 
We lay close to the Gineral’s 
mound over there, to keep them 
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saypoys from coming round 
behint us.” “TI left the army, 
sorr, to thrain a rajah’s horses,” 
Many of the European veterans 
who have settled in India have 
gone to rajah’s stables, and of 
later days to employment on 
the railways. The artillery 
have always been in request in 
the state stables, and the story 
of the driver who, after retiring, 
met his old commanding officer 
is well known. After conver- 
sation the officer asked what 
amusement he got in his 
isolated life in a native state. 
“Oh, lots to do, sir, lots to 
do. In the evenings me and 
the other nobles plays lawn 
tennis.” 

Among the most notable of 
the Indian veterans are the 
men of the Guides, with a con- 
siderable number of Mutiny 
men among them still. To 
worship at their shrine went 
some of the modern generation 
of native officers from the 
famous old Coke pultan—ie., 
the 1st Coke’s Rifles, Punjab 
Irregular Force, now known 
since Lord Kitchener’s number- 
ing as the 55th. To the old 
men of the Guides the young 
men repaired, and were re- 
ceived courteously enough. 
“Oh yes, the pachwanja (55th) 
pultan. Very good of you to 
come, we're sure; won’t you sit 
down?” And then when in the 
course of conversation some 
mention of Coke pultan was 
made, “Oh yes, of course we 
know the Coke pultan; I 
should think we did; why did 
you not say so before ? what do 
we know of the new numbers 
or new anything.” And then 
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and there, as an Afridi put it, 
Bahut hi buddhe buddhe admi, 
who could hardly crawl, had 
clambered up on to the Ridge 
and shown them all the glory 
that had been shared by the 
Guides and the Coke pultan. 
Among all, however, there was 
only one real matter of interest 
—the real Badshah that was to 
be seen, that their fathers and 
their fathers’ father had never 
seen, and that no man would 
see twice in his life. 

Four old men remained of 
those who had been to the 
“Bailey Guard,” as the Relief 
of Lucknow is called in India. 
But when a visitor would 
photograph them, a dozen more 
swore roundly that they too 
had Bailey Guard gya, and 
insisted on being included. 

The day of the great Durbar 
itself was the culminating 
point in the popular enthusi- 
asm, and after that wonderful 
pageant tens of thousands 
flocked to the now vacant 
throne to worship at it, to 
throw dust on their heads, and 
to lay their foreheads on the 
steps of its plinth in a fervour 
of exaltation. Under the 
canopy of the lower throne the 
feudatory princes of India, in 
front of massed troops and 
packed stands, had publicly 
and fully made homage and 
obeisance more freely and 
willingly than ever they had 
made it of yore,—Rajput and 
Maratha, Baluch and Sikh and 
Pathan, laying their swords at 
the foot of the Badshah for all 
the world to see. Kincob and 
silk and velvet, diamonds and 
pearls and emeralds, some in 
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the setting of princes, some 
clothed like a Carlsbad plum, 
while, lest men should say that 
the Anglo-Saxon is devoid of 
romance, it was the little veiled 
Begum of Bhopal that drew 
the cheers from the English 
benches. 

When the Bdadshah had 
ascended the higher throne 
for all his people to see, and 
the Herald had proclaimed his 
address, and the last gun had 
died away as the departing 
cortége passed, then the people 
burst the barriers and spread 
over the country, and streamed 
back over the roads, and spoke 
one with another. “Had ever 
India seen the like before, oh 
brother.” ‘“ Who in the villages 
at home would believe all 
that there was to tell?” 
“Once in a lifetime, once in 
a lifetime, God sends the sun 
and the rain, and he used to 
send the spear, and now the 
land has seen their king.” 
Enthusiasm, real genuine en- 
thusiasm, was moving the 
crowd as no man had ever 
seen them moved before. The 
German Consul-General, when 
asked his views, summed up 
the situation, “There are no 
words”; and all in the crowd, 
from the Gujar peasant to the 
pro-consul and back again to 
the British subaltern, had felt 
the throat catch and the blood 
course. 

At the commencement, when 
all were in their places wait- 
ing for the supreme arrival, 
there had been also one special 
and separate ovation. Before 
the Imperial cortége could pos- 
sibly be due, a cheer had risen 
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and roared round the arena, as 
a slow yet proud procession 
wound up the sweep. The 
veterans were marching to 
their appointed places to the 
“ Conquering Hero,” amid deep 
enthusiasm. To the glory that 
was England’s was added the 
pathos of the days “when the 
strong men shall bow them- 
selves, and the keepers of the 
house shall tremble, and they 
that look out of the windows 
be darkened.” 

From the slow promenade of 
the veterans to the pomp and 
circumstance of the great re- 
view is a natural sequence. 
Of the great war divisions and 
brigades there is little to be 
said. The close formations and 
the forest of bayonets give a 
fine impression of power. The 
comments of the many spec- 
tators made entirely for ad- 
miration, from the American 
who had “served in the cav- 
alry service in our war,” lost 
in admiration of what he was 
pleased to call “your coloured 
troops,” to the old Frenchman, 
full of the entente cordiale and 
his own memories of war: 
*‘ Oui, monsieur, j’etais brigadier 
d’hussards dans le division 
Faidherbe, je suis reste a 
cheval en vedette au prés de 
Froeschweiller, pendant douze 
heures, monsieur, pendant douze 
heures. J’ai vu passer l’armée 
rompuedu Maréchal MacMahon, 
canons, fourgons, blessés tous 
melés,” . . . and so forth—the 
burden being that he knew 
war, and he knew troops when 
he saw them. Among the 
benches where the British 
officers not on parade with the 


troops were congregated, the 
remarks were ribald and col- 
loquial. “My chapeau! look 
at all those Chinese.” This toa 
brigade with three battalions ef 
Gurkhas in it. ‘“ Why, they’ve 
cut their pigtails off.” This 
for the benefit of a Gurkha 
friend near by. In England 
you may hear the rifle bat- 
talions spoken of in all friend- 
liness as the “Black plague,” 
and indeed in this parade the 
rifle green of the Gurkhas and 
Rifle battalions largely pre- 
dominated. Then as the com- 
posite British brigade came 
along, with four battalions in 
it that were Royal regiments, 
and half the history of the 
British Line behind them, 
swinging past with 3000 bay- 
onets moving like one, ‘“ Why, 
look at those two battalions of 
barbarians” (the 42nd and 
the 93rd be it noted); “thank 
goodness they are not allowed 
to play their pipes.” (They 
were being played past by the 
massed brass bands.) The 
army is nothing if not ribald 
and critical. May the British 
subaltern ever feel equal to 
treating the world as a jest! 
But when the great masses 
wheeled round, and the thunder 
of the galloping artillery died 
away and the great columns 
advanced in line, one forest of 
bayonets, straight towards the 
spectator, even the ribald ones 
were silent, and the present- 
ment of might was borne in 
on all, The Frenchman even 
ceased from his reminiscences, 
and cheered in frenzy with his 
neighbours. Then the seamen 
and the “fish” gunner guard 
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from the Medina came to the 
present, and their Majesties 
rolled away, and troops and 
crowds broke off, every corps 
to its tents, its own quickstep 
playing. ‘My Love is like a 
Red, Red Rose” and “ Scot- 
land for Ever ” striving to beat 
down “The Double Eagle” 
and “Garryowen,” till the 
pipes took up the tale, and 
the sheepskins banged on all 
quarters of the horseshoe 
jheel. 

And Dumbri, of course, was 
there in the crowd. Who is 
Dumbri? Why! half Upper 
India know the mad beggar 
who mounts guard outside 
your house from time to time, 
with a great wooden harque- 
buss covered with regimental 
badges and bad coins, and a 
beggar’s gourd slung like a 
cartouch-box over his shoul- 
ders. Dumbri may be a mad- 
man, or he may only be a 
clever beggar, or he may be 
an agent of some of the under- 
ground workings that rumble 
under the Indian volcano. 
Only the Thuggi and Dacoity 
know that ; but anyway, if you 
are a wise man you will keep 
in his good books. Not long 
ago a colonel of a regiment 
had refused to pay blackmail, 
and sent the indignant Dumbri 
away ; but the next day, at the 
polo tournament, as the said 
colonel tried to make his way 
through the crowd, lo! there 
was Dumbri presenting arms 
with his harquebuss, and shout- 
ing, “Make way! make way! 
for the mighty colonel of the 
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—th, who wouldn’t give me a 
rupee though I had mounted 
guard at his door for two 
whole days. Make way ! make 
way!” 

However, there was Dumbri 
presenting arms to his Majesty, 
and vowing he would never 
present arms again to ordinary 
sahibs, not for all the rupees 
in. India, Which was very 
much what the British soldier 
had said, in the spirit so close 
on republicanism that it abhors 
lesser stars. It was on the 
King’s guard at Delhi, and a 
pro-consul and escort drove by. 
“Ho! we don’t take no notice 
of these ’ere governors now.” 

So after the King, and past 
old mad Dumbri, the crowd 
surged home, talking always in 
the same strain of the Badshah 
and the great Tomasha,! that 
never the world had known 
before. One other topic, too, 
was & common one, and show- 
ing, perhaps, how the great 
machinery of government 
pinches as it grinds. Never, 
said the old country folk, had 
the police been so mihrban, so 
kind. It was no longer “ Hut 
jao,” and “Get away out of 
this,” and “Serve you right 
if you do get run over!” 
but “Would you be so good 
as to move along,” and 
‘‘Grandfer, mind the motor,” 
and the like. “No doubt,” 
as one old farmer said, “ the 
Badshah had given orders to 
the police to treat his sub- 
jects properly ; it was only real 
Badshahs who thought of poor 
folk in the streets.” Jl faut 
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s'addresser au bon Dieu et pas 
aux saints, as other philosophers 
in other lands have said. And 
a ragged leper by the road- 
side waving the flies from its 
(you could hardly say his) 
face, with fingerless stumps, 
cried in a voice forged on 
anvils hot with pain, that the 
Queen herself had heard and 
ordered relief. Wherever one 
went, wherever one listened, 
was the same chorus of con- 
tentment that the Baddshah had 
come and been seen by his 
people, and stirred the pride 
of other days. 

At the Baddshahi Mela, the 
royal fair, in the bezla of the 
Jumna, the whole people from 
far and near marched by sept 
and clan and religion past 
their Majesties, who sat for 
them, in their crowns and 
robes, on the Masamman 
Tower on the walls of the 
Mogul Palace, so that all the 
folk from the country might 
“gee the king in his golden 
crown,” which they did to 
their hearts’ great content, 
and cheered as never the 
East had dared do before. 
Then in the palace above 
roamed what the reception 
babu in a native state would 
call ‘“‘the illustrated guests,” 
the royal suite and all the 
officers of the services there 
assembled, with many a foreign 
visitor, over the grounds that 
had seen half the glory and 
the tragedy of the old empire, 
under the Hall of Audience, 
round the peacock throne with 
its world-famed boasted motto, 
and the marble fretwork of 
the Diwan-i-am, whose maker 
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never dreamed of the fairy 
voice that should describe it 
as “too cunning for words,” 
By the gateway whence poor 
Deuglas of the King’s Guard 
had ordered away the first of 
the mutineers from Meerut 
who clamoured to see the 
Mogul, a Fusilier guard waited 
to present arms to such of 
“them rajahs” and others as 
might be so entitled, and 
cinematographers reeled their 
spools in readiness. What if, 
by the working of some old 
law of nature, these same 
spools had reproduced a pro- 
cession of Shah Jehan in all 
his glory, printed from some 
negative of time; or, perhaps, 
the procession of Hodson bring- 
ing in the old king from the 
Tomb of Humayun! And then 
over it all the biggest portent 
of any in Delhi that day, . 
the six great wireless masts 
within the palace, that some 
men call the last word of 
the English. . . . The wireless 
system that now rings India, 
on its way to reach round the 
world, following the British 
drums, which follow the sun- 
set round the world each even. 
In the streets all the school 
children had been provided 
with a medal bearing the heads 
of their Majesties, and showed 
them off eagerly, and even 
away in the village schools a 
similar distribution had been 
made. In all the streets the 
veterans paraded their intense 
satisfaction —for had not his 
Majesty actually spent over 
an hour going down their 
ranks, speaking to almost 
every one, and making kindly 
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remarks in their own lan- 
guage? It is good to cherish 
the men who have carried the 
eagles, and the Badshah had 
not forgotten. “When,” said 
one triumphant old man, who 
had been serving as a mace- 
bearer, “did a king in the 
Mogul days ever allow such 
as me to come within a hundred 
feet of him, but this Badshah 
has shaken hands with me, and 
called me faithful, and the 
Queen has given me a medal ; 
was ever such a Raj before?” 
Then quietly in the corners 
the other party, or rather 
parties, sad enough, too, some 
of them. Here, perhaps, the 
fanatical genuine child of Islam, 
grieving over the glory of 
past dynasties, horror-struck 
that the cross should flourish 
where the crescent had failed. 
Learned, benevolent, respect- 
able, but bitter at heart always. 
Sir Alfred Lyall saw and felt 
it clearly at the earlier celebra- 
tion when the Queen of Eng- 
land became Empress of India. 


“Near me a Musalmdn, civil and 
mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecocks rose 
and fell, 
And he said, as he counted his beads 
and smiled, 
‘God smite their souls to the depths 
of hell !’” 


Or utterly distinct in feelings 
and aspiration, the true fana- 
tical Brahmin, who has really 
and truly brought himself to 
believe that the English are 
the ruin of everything good 
and great in Hindostan. Such 
are the men that the gurukuls 
are aiming at turning out— 
men after the discipline of 
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Ignatius Loyola, with their 
wills sunk in one great wrong- 
spirited cause. Such are the 
fanatics whom none can lead, 
and from whom there is no pro- 
tection for the English official. 
Happily such spirit as yet per- 
meates but the few. Its worst 
feature is that it is absolutely 
genuine, To them the great 
Raj and its high aims and the 
enthusiasm inspired in the 
crowd are anathema. 

Yet another party looks on 
with mixed feelings—viz., the 
leaders of that clever, well- 
educated party who demand 
self-government for India and 
India for the Indians, and even 
dream of so frightening the 
English that fear shall grant 
what reason withholds. Clever, 
often well - meaning people 
enough, versed in the talk of 
the political meeting-hall, and 
possibly really believing that 
they and their fellows could 
control the forces they would 
conjure up. Possibly, too, they 
really forget that their hand 
has never kept their head for a 
thousand years, and that the 
northern hordes eagerly look 
for the day when once again 
the plains of Hindostan shall 
lie bare to the raider. But the 
English know it well, and wait 
patiently till in the fulness of 
time they shall have educated 
a better and sterner people to 
the difficult task of self-govern- 
ment. At any rate they, the 
Bengali and the Maratha 
Brahmin, may have realised 
that to tip over the British 
Raj is a big proposition and 
not to be lightly entered on. 
They have, too, perhaps realised 
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how real is the security that 
the great police provides for 
them as they kept the roads 
at Delhi for high and low, 
and behind whom the British 
bayonets keep the ring. 

Here in their chagrin we may 
leave them, and the crowd that 
stood to watch the English 
King come to imperial Delhi 
and its rose-red palace, to 
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mark one more stage in the 
appointed task of nursing the 
East to prosperity and self- 
reliance. 


*“‘O men of the wandering sea-borne 
race, 
Your venture was high, but your 
wars are done, 
Ye have rent my veil, ye behold my 
face ; 
What is the land that your arms 
have won?” 
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